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A NEW CHARTER FOR GREATER NEW YORK. 


—_—— 


Revision of city charters has been a favorite occupation in 
most American cities. When anything connected with the city 
government goes wrong, the first impulse is to tinker the charter. 
Thus within three years after the initiation of Greater New York, 
another revision commission is appointed whose efforts, although 
commendable, promise no more permanent relief than preceding 
attempts to formulate a municipal system. 

It is now time to pause and ask whether the theory upon which 
many cities have been working is not wrong, whether a charter 
which requires or leads to constant alteration is not erroneous 
in principle rather than in detail? Unquestionably, an affirma- 
tive answer must be given. But what is to take its place ? 


A NEW MUNICIPAL SYSTEM. 


The main lines to be followed are : 

I.—The insertion in the state constitution of all general pro- 
visions relating to cities, their organization and powers, concerning 
which there is little or no difference of opinion, thus removing 
from the sphere of party politics the fundamental principles of the 
municipal system. 


II.—The separation of the present charter and the innumer- 
able local acts into two parts: a Charter and a Municipal Code. , 


III.—The Charter should be very brief, leaving to the Code 
minor matters and the application in detail of the powers granted 
to the municipal authorities. It should prescribe : 

(1)—The boundaries of the city. 
(2)—The general form of government, naming the principal 
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departments, apportioning their powers in general terms, 
fixing their salaries, etc.—but not descending into details, 


(3)—A general statement of the municipal powers conferred, 
including those provisions which are too experimental for 
insertion in the constitution and too important to leave 
exclusively to municipal regulation. Upon the whole, it 
should provide for far greater freedom of action than at 
present. 

(4)—Method of amendment—as at present—only by general 
law or local act subject to veto by the mayor and re enact- 
ment by the legislature. 


IV.—The Municipal Code should consist of : 


(1)—Regulations in detail regarding municipal matters, 
which occupy nine-tenths of the present charter. 

(2)—The more important provisions to be found in the vari- 
ous codes, orders, regulations, etc., issued by the various 
city departments. Regulations which cannot be applied to 
the city as a whole should be placed in separate sections. 

(8)-—Provisions as to amendment, which should be as fol- 
lows: Any change or addition to the code may be made 
by first having been approved either by the local boards 
or the council (whatever that body may be called) of the 
entire city and then submitted to some state board which 
should have power to approve or reject but not amend. 
In case the proposed amendments are approved, they 
become a part of the code. Amendments relating to health 
matters should go to the state board of health, civil 
service to the civil service commission, educational 
to the superintendent of the public instruction, etc., 
and matters with which no state board is at present 
concerned should go to a municipal government board to 
be of similar character to the other boards just mentioned. 








V.—In order to carry out these ideas and to establish 2 
charter and code as nearly perfect as possible, a new charter com- 
mission should be appointed, or the present one continued, with 
power to employ a large number of experts and to secure the co- 
operation of every city department. The charter and code so 
drawn should be submitted to the legislature and the code, par- 
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ticularly, enacted without alteration. All constitutional amend- 
ments would follow the form provided by the constitution. 


Vi.—In framing the Charter the following principles should 
be recognized: 


(1)—The mayor’s power of removal should be unlimited, 
all chiefs of departments and important boards being ap- 
pointed by him. He should have the veto power, but the 
council should have power to pass any measure over his 
veto by a two-thirds vote. 

(2)—Executive departments should be single-headed, except 
possibly those of education, taxes and assessments and 
civil service. The term of office should be unlimited. 

(3)—Subordinates in every departments should be chosen by 
the chief, subject to civil service rules. 

(4)—The powers of each department should be fixed in gen- 
eral terms, and within the field so delimited, the head of 
the department should have entire freedom to apportion 
the authority and duties. 

(5)—The council should be composed of the comptroller, 
chiefs of a few of the principal departments, and ten or 
fifteen councilmen elected under a scheme of proportional 
representation from the city at large. 

(6)—The council should have legislative power for the whole 
city, and ordinances now issued by the various depart- 
ments should not be considered of any force except as pro- 
vided in section IV, paragraph (3) above. Most of the 
powers at present belonging to the board of public im- 
provements, the municipal assembly and the board of 
estimate and apportionment should be given to the 
council which, instead of being called the council, might 
retain the name, ‘‘Board of Estimate and Apportionment.” 

(7)—In each borough, boards or councils should be created 
having local legislative powers and the authority to pro- 
vide by means of special assessment for the initial ex- 
penditures of all public works that are local in character. 


“ To appreciate fully why these suggestions are believed to offer 
the best solution of our present difficulties, as far as governmental 
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forms can do so, it is necessary first to understand what defects in 
present municipal system should be corrected, what errors are to 
be remedied. 

The most important is the method whereby the laws govern. 
ing the city of New York are amended, for unless some definite 
change is made, charter revision will continue to be a spasmodic 
fad, diverting attention from other and more vital questions. 

The first thing to be considered is, therefore, the relation of 
the state legislature to the city. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION—ITS EVILS. 

The present situation is well known. The city of New York 
is governed from the state capitol. Scores of laws are passed 
every year relating to matters of purely local interest and of minor 
importance. A bill fora park, in a densely populated portion of 
the city, is introduced at Albany and perhaps passed with little 
regard as to whether the city or the people of the locality desire its 
enactment. If an applicant for a position upon the police force 
is an inch shorter than the requirements demand, he tries to secure 
a special act of the legislature authorizing or compelling the police 
department to appoint him. Or if some charitable organization 
wishes to be exempted from the water rate, it also proceeds to 
Albany ; and so on ad infinitum. 

This mass of legislation which flows into Albany from every 
portion of Greater New York and from every other city, over- 
burdens the state legislature. If every bill of local interest were 
thoroughly considered, nothing else could be accomplished, and 
the interests of the state would be neglected. As it is, the less 
important bills are either not considered at all, or are enacted 
because no one takes the trouble to oppose them, and because 
the senator or assemblyman from the district affected is especially 
persistent. The temptation is very strong for members of the 
legislature, being perhaps more interested in their own local bills 
than in the measures affecting the entire state, to push the former 
to the exclusion of the latter. Every legislator recognizes this fact 
and invariably expresses the opinion that he would be glad to see 
some method invented whereby this large amount of local legisla- 
tion could be done away with entirely or reduced to a minimum. 
But as long as legislatures deal with local matters, each must see 


that his bills are passed in order to secure the support of his con- 
stituency. 
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However greatly opposed by members of the legislature and 
however injurious to the state, it is even more vigorously con- 
demned by and more injurious to the city. Local bills, instead of 
being acted upon in accordance with the desires of the locality, are 
often made the football of state politics. Important acts are 
passed without consulting the city or the authorities affected, and 
in order to be protected, every interest or person likely to be 
affected must carefully watch the legislature for fear that without 
due notice and in some unexpected way, irreparable injury will 
be done. 

CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 

This tendency to disregard local interests and to enact laws 
without careful examination is not the fault of the men that 
are elected but of the system which permits such methods to exist. 
The ‘‘country members” are no worse, and perhaps somewhat 
better, than the members from Greater New York and other cities, 
but it is absolutely impossible with the present large amount 
of special legislation to examine each bill and to enact or reject it 
upon its merits alone. In the early part of the present century, 
England had the same system of dealing with local bodies, and the 
results were precisely similar to those with which we are so 
familiar. And so long as the charter particularizes with such de- 
tail as at present the form of government and the powers of 
the various authorities, and so long as the only method of amend- 
ing it is through legislative enactment, appeals will be made to 
Albany and bills will be introduced to authorize or compel the city 
authorities to perform certain acts. 

This relation of cause and effect between elaborate charters 
and special legislation is proved by abundant experience. Where- 
ever charters have dealt with municipal affairs in general terms 
only, there one finds almost no special legislation; but where 
charters have gone into great detail, as in New York, one always 
finds a plethora of local laws enacted yearly. 

This fact suggests a remedy, namely, the inclusion in city 
charters of only a general statement of the form of government 
and of the powers conferred. Such a charter would specify 
whatever the interests of the state at large demanded, and as 
to which the city should have no voice. While in a measure this 
would be taking from the state legislature some of its functions, 
it would be taking away only those from which at present it 
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desires to free itself and only those which are not of interest to 
the state at large. 
BENEFICIAL RESULTS. 

The results of such a system would be, first, to decrease special 
legislation ; second, to give to the state legislature more time to dis- 
cuss matters of interest to the whole state; and, third, to differ. 
entiate responsibility so that disputes could not arise as to whether 
the state or the city was responsible for misgovernment. 

That these results would follow is shown by the experience of 
foreign and American cities. Great Britain, which has uni- 
versally adopted the idea, annually passes fewer laws regarding 
municipal matters than are enacted by New York state—only one 
of our commonwealths. Of the legislative bodies of Continental 
Europe, not one is so occupied with local matters as the legisla- 
ture of Ohio, for example. The charter of Chicago occupies 
but a few pages, and consequently New York state passes scores 
of laws regarding Greater New York where Illinois passes one for 
Chicago. 


PURPOSE OF THE CODE. 


The only possible objection to the substitution of a short 
charter of a very general character for the present voluminous 
charter, would be that the city cannot be trusted to exercise such 
general powers as would be thereby conferred, and that persons 
dissatisfied with local conditions would immediately appeal to the 
state legislature and thus again bring upon us the deluge of special 
legislation from which we are at present trying to escape. 

To prevent these results a municipal code is proposed. If 
originally prepared with the care suggested, it would be as nearly 
perfect as possible to make it, and would not call within the near 
future for very important amendments. However, changes un- 
doubtedly would need to be made, and as this became necessary, 
ordinances would be proposed by the various departments, pre- 
sented to the local legislative authority and then sent to the appro- 
priate administrative board at Albany, going into force upon 
being approved. 

The advantages of this over the present system are: The 
proposed amendment would be thoroughly examined into; no 
action would be taken until all the parties concerned had had 
ample opportunity to be heard; and the board, being an ad- 
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ministrative authority, would not be influenced by the consider- 
ations which influence the state legislature and would give an 
impartial and well-considered decision. By this means, there 
would be provided a simple, easy and safe method of amending 
the code. And at the same time, the interests of the state 
would be safeguarded wherever they enter, and a check estab- 
lished upon hasty and ill-advised action by the local authorities. 
Yet the local authorities would have much more power than 
they have at present, and the responsibility for conditions would 
be entirely clear. 

This plan may seem somewhat novel, but in substance it has 
been found to work well in England, which is considered the 
home of self-government, not to mention Continental cities. It is 
also known to very many of our states, where boards of health, 
superintendents of public instruction and boards of charities have 
existed for some time. The almost universal opinion is that not 
only has governmental efficiency greatly increased wherever the 
idea has been adopted, but that the feeling of home rule has 
grown stronger and state interference weaker. Its adoption is 
urged, therefore, not only because it will benefit the city, but 
because it will be of equal benefit to the state, and because it will 
goa long way towards solving the problem of home rule. 


RESPONSIBILITY SHOULD BE CENTRALIZED. 


The first important suggestion, regarding the organization of 
the city government, as provided in the charter and the code, is the 
centralization of responsibility. In accordance with the political 
ideas inherited from Europe and the principles followed in the 
organization of our national government, we have decentralized 
municipal administration and established various authorities which 
are almost independent within theirownspheres. As aresult, the 
boss has been developed to supply the need for some one person or 
authority who should have control over these varioussemi-independ- 
ent bodies. Now the chief criticism against the boss is that he is 
an irresponsible personage that cannot be punished for failing to 
follow the popular will. If he were made responsible, the evils 
with which we have become so familiar would largely vanish. 
All do not agree that it would be advisable to center all power, 
legislative, executive and judicial, in one person or in one author- 
ity, but the advisability of centralizing administrative responsibil- 
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ity is seldom questioned. The new charter, therefore, should give 
the mayor ample power to appoint and remove at any time the 
heads of the various departments which in turn should have simi- 
lar powers over their subordinates, subject, of course, to the best 
civil service regulations. 

Carrying this idea further, the ordinance power which is now 
in considerable measure exercised by the various departments, 
should be lodged with the legislative authority, although the dif. 
ferent departments would continue to draft ordinances and submit 
them to the council. The idea of having many departments, each 
with full power to enact by-laws upon certain subjects, is not only 
repugnant to sound political theory but does violence to common 
sense. When these powers have been transferred to the legisla- 
tive authority as provided for below, there would be little need, 
except in a very few cases, of having other than single-headed de- 
partments. It would bea wise plan, however, in organizing the 
council to have a committee on each department, whose duty it 
should be to have accurate knowledge regarding the entire depart- 
ment, so that when questions came before the council for decision, 
it could give wise advice so far as the department with which it 
was connected was concerned, 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE COUNCIL ? 


In order to carry out such a plan, it would be necessary to es- 
tablish a local legislative body or what would correspond to the 
municipal council in other cities. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the municipal assembly be abolished, that to the board 
of estimate and apportionment there should be added such a num- 
ber of elective officers as would make it more popular and less ad- 
ministrative in character. In order, however, to secure the 
valuable advice and intimate knowledge of municipal affairs that 
the heads of the principal departments possess, it would be wise 
to make several of them members of the board, but so few in num- 
ber that the appointees of the mayor would never have an undue 
amount of influence. It is suggested that the name, ‘‘ Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment,” be retained because of the preva- 
lent dissatisfaction with the municipal assembly and the high 
esteem in which the board of estimate and apportionment has 
uniformly been held. This, would be a factor of some import 
ance in persuading men of prominence to accept membership. 
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BOROUGH BOARDS. 


In each borough there should be established a small borough 
poard which should have a local ordinance power and the power 
of ordering local improvements, the expense of which should be 
porne by special assessment either in the locality or in the entire 
porough. This is suggested because the density of population 
varies so greatly from borough to borough that ordinances which 
are perfectly just and wise for one borough are wholly unneces- 
sary in another ; and because improvements that are desired by a 
locality and for which they are perfectly willing to pay should not 
be made to wait until the whole city appreciated the necessity 
and realized the wisdom of authorizing the expenditure. 

In providing for the establishment of such boards provision 
probably should be made for some scheme of proportional repre- 
sentation, so that the minority party would be more fairly repre- 
sented than at present, where a large number of voters have no 
representative whatever. 


Beyond this, the city should be left to work out its own in- 
ternal organization, so that whenever it becomes evident that the 
existing system is inefficient, the proper changes can be made 
without recourse to the state legislature. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that perfect municipal government can be secure d either 
under this or under any other form of government unless public 
opinion is such as to demand that only the highest principles be 
recognized in municipal administration and that only the most 
efficient men be placed in office. This is more likely to be at- 
tained, however, when responsibility has been centralized and 
when power has been given the city to remedy conditions it 
does not approve of, than when it is almost impossible, or at least 
extremely difficult, for public opinion to make itself felt or when 
the city is governed from the state capitol. 
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RAPID TRANSIT SUBWAYS IN METROPOLITAN CITIES. 


The problem of urban transportation is largely one of rapid 
communication between business and residential districts, and 
has grown increasingly difficult as population has become more 
and more concentrated. Street car companies have tried every 
conceivable kind of motive power, but they have not been able 
to keep up with the rapid growth. Steam railroads, which have 
proved so successful as inter-urban means of communication, 
have been excluded from most centers because of the noise, smoke 
and ugliness of the trains. Horse traction is not sufficiently rapid, 
and the cable for the same reason has given way to electricity. 

However satisfactory surface lines may be for short-distance 
traffic, their inadequacy to deal with suburban traffic became ap- 
parent almost half a century ago in the larger urban centers. The 
steam roads undertook to solve this question by lowering fares and 
by greatly increasing the number of trains. London went a step 
further and built underground roads connecting most of the depots 
in the metropolis. Other cities, such as New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Liverpool and Berlin, have constructed elevated roads, but 
these are unsightly, and within the last few years they also have 
proved or are proving inadequate to deal with the vast throngs 
who daily leave their homes to seek work in other portions of the 
cities in which they live. And now, as the last resort, electric 
subways are proposed, and systems have been or are being built 
in Paris, Budapest, Glasgow, London, Boston and New York,' 
while other cities are considering the question. 


RAPID TRANSIT IN LONDON. 


Owing to the enormous cost of constructing underground 
roads, a large daily traffic is essential to successful operation. 
This condition appeared first in London. When railroads were 





1 Short sections of Berlin’s elevated roud are underground, but it has not been 
ncluded in this article because so small a portion will be below the street level. 
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UNDERGROUND ROADS IN LONDON, 


invented and their utility generally recognized, London was. 
already a city of considerable size (population in 1851, 2,363,274). 
Its ancient streets were considered too sacred to be polluted by & 
noisy monster, and the importance of rapid communication between 
the central portion of the city and suburban areas was not yet 
recognized. Thus the first steam railroads were halted at the 
threshold of the inner city and made to build their terminal 
stations some distance from the center of commercial activity. 
With the growth of the city and the giving over of certain portions 
almost exclusively to business, some means of communication 
between the numerous depots became necessary. Steam surface 
roads were out of the question ; electricity and cable traction had 
not been invented; and horse cars weretoo slow. Underground 
steam roads seemed the only alternative. 

For years the construction of these lines went on, until at 
present there are 300 miles and upwards of 270 stations within 
a six-mile radius of Charing Cross. These railways probably 
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carry over 300,000,000 passengers annually, and including the 

omnibus, tramway, cab and steamer passengers, the total ap- 
proaches very near- 
ly 1,000,000,000 per- 
sons annually. 

The unpleasant 
features of travel in 
the “underground” 
— the dingy en- 
trances, the dark 
tunnels, the dirty, 
crowded and dimly- 
lighted cars, the 
sulphurous fumes 
from the engines, 
the dirt-laden air— 
were appreciated 
from the start and 
grew worse as the 

THE STEAM UNDERGROUND, LONDON. traffic increased. 
The lines were 
mostly near the surface, and openings were provided at short inter- 
vals to permit the smoke, steam and gas to escape, but they very 
inadequately performed 
that function. The 
managers, with the 
characteristic English 
slowness to adopt new 
methods and the de- 
sire to make large 
profits, reminding one 
of the New York Man- 
hattan Elevated Rail- 
way Company, refused 
to adopt electric trac- 
tion, and until 1890 
there was no method 
of rapid transportation 
in London other than . 


the steam roads. TICKET OFFICE ON THE CENTRAL LONDON. 
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In that year, the City and South London Electric Railway 
was opened, about three and one-half miles in length, extending 
from near The Monument in King William street, only a few 
blocks from the commercial center of the metropolis, to the 
suburban district of Stockwell upon the south side of the Thames. 
The success of this road and the desire for access to the heart 
of the city led the South Western Railway—one of the most 
important English roads—to construct a short electric line between 
its Waterloo station and the Mansion House, opposite the Bank of 
England. This line is very short, only one and one-half miles in 
length, but it does assist in solving the problem of urban transpor- 


Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 
NEW YORK SUBWAY. 


tation in that it brings the suburban districts reached by the South 
Western into closer communication with the business portion 
of the city. 

The Central London Railroad, the latest, largest and best 
equipped of all London subways, most nearly resembles, from the 
point of location, the New York subway. It runs from the Bank 
of England, under Cheapside, Newgate, Holborn Viaduct and 
Oxford Street, past St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens to a station in the suburban district of Shepherd’s 
Bush, a total distance of six and one-half miles. There is a large 
traffic towards the Bank of England in the morning and to the 
West End in the evening, and the only means of transportation 
until lately was by omnibus or carriage, or a roundabout route via 
the underground. No tramway has been permitted to occupy this 
main artery, and the new underground road will greatly add to 
the transportation facilities of London. 
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Various other electric underground lines have been proposed, 
and within the near future, the Metropolitan and the Metropolitan 
District Rail- 
ways, now opera- 
ted by steam, will 
adopt electricity 
as a motive 
power. Bids and 
plans have al. 
ready been called 
for. 


CONDITIONS IN 
BUDAPEST. 


After London, 
Budapest was the 
first city to build 
a subway. Here 
it was the outcome of various plans for joining the central and 


BUDAPEST SUBWAY. 


business portion of the city with the park, a favorite rendez- 
vous some two and one-half miles distant. Nothing definite was 
proposed until the spacious and handsome Andrassystrasse was 
laid out, which offered a direct and attractive route for a street 
railway. Applica- 
tion was made for 
permission to build 
a horse car line, 
but the plan met 
with strong oppo- 
sition, chiefly upon 
esthetic grounds. 
Several years later, 
after a short experi- 
mental electric line 
had proved a suc- 
cess, the scheme BUDAPEST SUBWAY, ANDRASSYSTRASSE, 

was again resur- (Showing method of construction and location.) 

rected, electricity being the motive power. This proposal met a 
fate similar to its predecessors and led to the construction of the 
subway. In 1894 the concession was granted, and two years later 
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the line was opened to the public. No other project is at present 
being considered ; the transportation problem is not so serious as 
elsewhere, and the tramway system is very efficient, giving satis- 
factory service. 
THE GLASGOW SUBWAY. 
The Glasgow subway was started several years before that in 
Budapest, but being much larger in scope and more difficult to 
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GLASGOW SUBWAY. 


(Buchanan Street and St. Enoch stations are near the commercial and business centers. The areas 
reached by the road to the south-west, the west and north-west are residential quarters ) 


construct, owing to the great amount of tunneling necessary, it 
was not opened until the latter part of 1896. Even then it did not 
remain open, for the traffic was so much heavier than anticipated 
that it was necessary to close the line for a few weeks and improve 
the facilities for handling crowds. 

The first definité project for an underground road culminated 
in 1887, when a bill was introduced into Parliament to authorize 
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such an undertaking. The local authorities opposed it, because 
they feared that tunnels under the Clyde would render any further 
deepening of the river impossible and thus seriously interfere with 
the commercial development of the city. However, in 1890, a bill 
was passed; these objections did not seem of sufficient im- 
portance to counterbalance the need for rapid transit. Short sec- 
tions of the steam roads, similiar to those in London, had been 


THE BOSTON SUBWAY. 


(The subway is indicated by the black line in the central portion of the map. Scollay square is at the 
western extremity of the island made by the two branches.) 


operated for some time below the surface, but they reached only a 
few suburban districts. The new subway connects the business 
portions of the city with the residential areas to the west and 
northwest. Its eastern extremity is in the heart of the city, from 
whence the line makes a broad swing to the west, some seven 
miles in circumference. 
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As yet there seems to be no competition between the subway 
and the municipal street railways. The latter do not reach many 
of the suburbs served by the subway, and the long distance traffic 
does not use the surface lines because they areslower. Even with 
the proposed extensions, there will be abundant traffic for each 


system. BOSTON’S SUBWAY. 


The Boston subway was opened in 1898. It is entirely unlike 
every other line, not being a separate and distinct system, but 
merely affording to the surface lines a means of reaching the busi- 
ness districts without using the surface of the streets. Prior to 
its construc- 
tion, the street 
car lines from 
the many sub- 
urban districts 
around Boston 
all met on 
Huntington 
avenue, Tre- 
montand Boyl- 
ston streets, or | 
at Scollay 
square. Be- 
tween Scollay 
square and the 
junction of 
Tremont and 
Boylston streets, the congestion was so great that traffic was 
almost wholly impeded during the busiest hours of the day. 
Various solutions of the problem were proposed from time to 
time. An elevated road was rejected by a popular vote, and 
the proposed widening of the streets involved so great an 
expense as to be impracticable. The only comprehensive scheme 
seemed to be a subway in the congested district, and in 1894 an act 
was passed authorizing its construction. The results have been 
most satisfactory. The streets are not nearly so crowded as before, 
and there is a great saving to the passengers of the time necessary 
to reach the central portion of the city from almost any suburb. 
The total length of the subway is 13 miles and contains over five 
miles of track. Several additional lines are under consideration. 


SCOLLAY SQUARE, BOSTON, 


(Congestion of traffic prior to construction of the subway ) 














MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME FOR PARIS. 


The problem of rapid transit was first agitated in Paris almost 
half a century ago, and as early as 1870 the municipal authorities 
began seriously to study various solutions. In imitation of 
other cities, an elevated road was proposed during the eighties, but 
the esthetic Parisian would have none of it. The beautiful boule- 
vards, streets and public places, laid out by Baron Haussmann at 





THE PARIS SUBWAYS. siti is Net cama donna 


(The subways are indicated by the dark lines. The map includes not only the portions already 
constructed but all approved by the central government. 


great expense, must be preserved atevery cost. And true to French 
custom no plan would be approved until a comprehensive scheme 
for the whole city was formulated. This had been accomplished 
by 1896, an electric subway having been decided upon. Thestreet 
traffic had become so congested that no more surface lines or omni- 
bus routes could be added. 

The extent of the Paris metropolitan subway is indicated by 
the above map. When it is entirely completed, the system 
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will be nearly forty and one-half miles in length, will cost the city 
$36,000,000, and the operating company about $10,000,000 more 
for equipment.’ At present, only one section and parts of two 
others have been completely constructed and put in operation, 
namely, the line running from the Vincennes gate in the east, past 
the Hotel de Ville, the Louvre and the Tuileries, down the Champs 
Elysées to the Place de L’Etoile from which three lines radiate: 
one to the Trocadero, one to Porte Dauphine and one to Porte 
Maillot. The total length is some eight miles, and the cost about 
$7,000,000 for construction alone. 











PORTION OF PARIS SUBWAY NOW IN OPERATION. 


PUBLIC CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


The relation of the municipality to the subways varies greatly 
from city to city. In no instance have the city authorities under- 
taken operation ; but in Paris and Boston, as in New York, the 
public owns the subway, having constructed it at public expense. 

The extent of public control is least in Great Britain, there 
being a marked difference between street railways—surface lines— 
and underground roads. The former are subject to strict control, 
and the municipality may take over a line twenty-one years from 
the time when the franchise is granted, or may construct or pur- 
chase the tracks and rent them to a private company. But no 
underground road is municipally owned or operated, and no public 
authority has the right under the act granting the franchise to 
purchase a line. Of course the local authorities may regulate toa 
moderate degree, but beyond a somewhat restricted exercise of the 
police powers, they may not go. The most important provision 





* The city has planned for two more sections, making eight in all, bringing the total 
length up to 48.5 miles and the cost up to between $45,000,000 and $50,000,000. These 
last two sections have not yet been authorized by the central government. 
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found in any of the acts, except clauses protecting avowedly 
private interests, such as are to be found in acts creating steam 
railroads using private property principally,’ is one requiring 
workmen’s trains to be run each day morning and evening ata 
fare not to exceed two cents for the whole or any part of the 
journey on_ the 
Central London 
Railway. Of 
course Parliament 
knows no _ higher 
law than its own 
will and may im- 
pose any restric- 
tions or may order 
compulsory pur- 
chase at any price, 
but al) such pro- 
~ ceedings are with- 

ABERS out the realm of 

probability. 

This difference 
between under- 
ground and tram- 
way lines rather 
surprises one at 
first, for British 
cities have gone as 
far in the direction 

STATION ENTRANCE AT SCOLLAY SQUARE. of municipal social- 

(This view shows not only how the streets have been cleared, but ism as those of 

also the artistic character of the stations.) 

almost any other 

country. The explanation is a very important fact, viz., that muni- 
cipalization in Great Britain is not so much an economic movement 
as the expression of the desire that the local governments keep 
control of the streets. The underground roads, in so far as they 
cross or pass under the streets and public places, are using public 











* The restrictions imposed upon private companies relate principelly to the amount 
of capital that may be issued, the extent to which loans may be negotiated, location of 
the road, the property purchased, the indemnities paid, the maximum fares charged, 
the number of trains run, the motive power used, etc., etc. 
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property, to which the public authorities have as clear a title 
as that of a private individual to the ground under his house. 
The law knows 
no limit either 
above or below 
the surface. Yet. 
no demand has 
been made upon 
the underground 
lines for payment. 
or for the reserva- 
tion of the right 
to take over the 
line. It is to be 





BUDAPEST SUBWAY STATIONS, NEAR THE PARK. borne in mind, 
however, that the 


underground roads, especially those constructed since the move- 
ment for municipalization became strong, are some distance 
below the surface,’ that their construction and operation necessi- 
tates very littledis- 
turbance of the 
street surface, and 
that instead of in- 
creasing the traf- 
fic, they relieve it. 
Further, they do 
not promise to be 
exceedingly remu- 
nerative, and with- 
out public aid 
either through 
subsidies or free 
grants to use the 
ground below the 
surface of the streets, many of them would not have been built. 
Both London and Glasgow have recognized these facts and have 








GISELLAPLATZ STATIONS, BUDAPEST. 





* The average depth of the Glasgow subway is 29 feet and the Central London Rail- 
way is everywhere, except at the western terminus which is on private property, at 
least 30 feet below the surface of the streets. Only the Metropolitan and the Metro- 
politan District Company are near the surface and have open subways. These are the 
steam roads which got their powers years ago. 
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not opposed the companies when they have appealed to Parlia- 
ment for power to use the ground below the streets. 


FRANCHISE IN BUDAPEST. 


The nearest approach to British conditions is to be found in 
Budapest. There the city has invested nothing ; the subway hag 
been built, equipped and operated by a private company. But the 
city has reserved the privilege of taking over the line in 1940 when 
the concessions for the surface lines expire, provided announce- 
ment is made of its intention two years previous. Otherwise the 
franchise runs ninety years from 1896 or until 1986. The max- 
imum fare is fixed at ten kreutzers (5 cents) during the first 
fifteen years, after which the city authorities may require a redue- 
tion. The city will receive from the gross revenues an amount to 
be calculated on the following scale : 


During the first 10 years following a period of 20 years, 1916-26 1% 
‘ec second “ce “ce ‘ce ce “ce 1926- 36 9% 
“ third ce “ce ee ay . ce “e 1936- 46 3% 
" fourth “« - ” cc © 1946-56 4% 


from this time to the end of the concession, 1956-1986, 5%. During 
the first twenty-five years, the city cannot grant any other con- 
cession for the establishment of a system of transportation of any 
kind between the center of the city and the Park. And for the 
first fifteen years, the company is exempt from taxation. The 
city of course possesses in addition the usual police powers, and 
the concession contains many provisions specifying how the sub- 
way was to be built and how it is to be operated. 


TERMS OF THE PARIS CONCESSION. 

The position of the Paris subway is the result of many com- 
promises between the municipal council and the central govern- 
ment, whose approval was necessary for the execution of the pro- 
ject. The central authorities insisted that the subway be con- 
nected with the railroads in order that trains from the country 
might be run right through to the center of the city and a sub- 
urban traffic thus developed. The municipality feared that the 
railroad companies would get control of the subway and that a 
large portion of the population would be induced to leave the 
city and live in the suburbs, thereby decreasing the city’s revenue 
from octroi. A compromise was finally effected, and in the early 
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part of 1898 the act was passed, which fixed the gauge of the road, 
over which there had been so much dispute, at the standard 
width. But 

the city in 

order to pre- 

vent the 

railroads 

from ever 

sending 

their cars 

over the 

subway, has 

built the 

tunnels so 

Courtesy of the Tramway and Railway World. narrow that 

EXTERIOR OF STATION ON THE CENTRAL LONDON ROAD. only those 
cars can be used that are especially constructed for the 
subway. 

Another point upon which the municipal council and the central 
government did not agree was as to who should operate the lines. 
The council wished not only to own but to operate the road. The 
central authorities objected, but finally compromised upon muni- 
cipal ownership and 
private operation. 
This plan offers 
many advantages. 
According to a gen- 
eral law passed in 
1842, a private com- 
pany gets a fran- 
chise for seventy- 
five years if it 
builds a railroad ; 
but if a public au- 
thority constructs 
a line, it may short- 
en the period to 
thirty-five years. 
Further, under pri- 
vate ownership, a company would find considerable difficulty in 
taising sufficient capital to build and operate the whole system. 
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Courtesy af the Tramway and Railway World. ; 
LOCATION OF ROAD AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
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Paris could borrow the money easily, and not only easily but 
at a lower rate of interest than a private company. This saving 
would be no small factor and will enable the road to lower fareg 
ultimately. 

The contract between the municipality and the operating com- 
pany is most interesting. The franchise runs for thirty-five years, 
but at any time within seven years from date of construction the 
city may acquire the lines. The company agrees to maintain the 
highest degree of efficiency, to give to its employees an annual 
vacation of 
ten days 
with full sal- 
ary, to give 
them full 
pay during 
military in- 
struction 
and sick- 
ness, to in- 
sure them 
against acci- 
dent, and to 
pay to the 
city two 
cents for 
every firet- 
class _ ticket 
and one cent 
for every 
second-class ticket sold, with the added provision that when 
the annual passenger traffic exceeds 140,000,000; persons, this 
sum shall be increased, reaching at the highest figure 2.1 cents 
for each first-class and 1.1 cents for each second-class ticket. 
As the concession fixes the rate for a first-class ticket at five 
cents and for a second-class ticket at three cents, and for school 
children with teacher at a uniform rate of one cent, about 
one-third of the entire receipts will go to the municipality and two- 
thirds to the company. As the cost will be about $35,000,000 for 
the lines thus far authorized, an annual revenue of $1,100,000 will 
be necessary to pay the interest, sinking fund charges and 








Courtesy of the Street Railway Journal. 


PARIS SUBWAY STATION. 
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incidental expenses; 

operating expenses 

are paid by the com- 

pany leasing the 

subway. Thus, if 

the entire system 

should carry only 

125,000,000 passen- 

gers annually, the 

city would more 

than pay all expen- 

ses. As this is con- 

sidered to be a very 

low estimate and 

as it seems almost 

certain that the 

traffic will far ex- 

ceed this number, 

FARK STREET STATION, BOSTON the city will prob- 

ably find the sub- 

way a paying investment. The roads in London, Berlin and New 

York carry nearly 5,000,000 passengers per mile per year; the 

Paris subway ought easily to reach the necessary 3,000,000 per 
mile per year. 

The entire system of subways is not to be constructed at once, 
but is divided into 
six sections (two 
more have not been 
approved by the 
central govern- 
ment), which are to 
be opened from 
time to time as 
specified in the act, 
until by 1916 every 
line will be in opera- 
tion. All are to 
bk 
present leasing arta of Ge Tramnay aol Raita Wertd 
company and upon STATION ON CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY. 
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the same terms ag 
given above. The 
thirty-five year 
period—the dura- 
tion of the fran- 
chise—is to run 
from the date of 
opening each line, 
and to prevent any 
inconvenience 
which might arise 
from franchises 
for different sec- 
tions falling in at 
different dates, the 
concession pro- 








PROPOSED SUBWAY UNDER EAST RIVER TO BROOKLYN. vides that the 
. company may re- 
tain possession of all until the termination of the last franchise, 


and shall pay 45,000 francs per kilometer per year ($14,000 per 
mile) for every line whose lease expires previous to that time. 


CONDITIONS IN BOSTON LEASE. 


Like Paris, Boston owns its subway, and has rented it for 
twenty. years to a 
private company— 
the West End Ele- 
vated Railway 
Company, which 
has sub-leased it to 
the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company. 
The rental will 
never be less than 
four and seven- 
eights per cent of 
the cost of the sub- 
way, and if this 
sum does not Courtesy of the Electrical World and Engineer. 
amount to five CENTRAL LONDON TUNNEL. 
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cents for each car 
using the subway, 
it shall be made up 
to this sum. The 
income will pay 
the interest on all 
outstanding bonds 
and provide a sink- 
ing fund to extin- 
guish them at ma- 
turity—forty years 
hence. All opera- 
ting expenses are 
paid by the opera- 
ting company, and 
at the expiration 
of the lease, the 
city will pay the 
fair value of all 





BOSTON SUBWAY. 


(Showing method of avoiding grade crossings. ) 


rails, pipes, wires, etc., which are affixed to the subway. 


COMPENSATION. 


Comparing the various methods of securing compensation, it 
is evident that in no instance have large profits been "secured. 
Budapest undoubtedly receives the most, considering the fact that 








Courtesy of the Street Railway Journal. 


PARIS SUBWAY TUNNEL, 


it has_ invested 
nothing, for even 
the expense of re- 
arranging sewers, 
water mains, con- 
duits, etc., was 
borne by the sub- 
way company. 
Paris may make 
the most, for if the 
traffic greatly ex- 
ceeds 125,000,000 
persons annually, 
the net profit will be 
more than _five per 
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cent of the gross receipts, as the rate is about thirty-three per 
cent of the gross receipts. However, if the traffic should fall cno. 
siderably below this figure, the municipality will need to make 
up the deficit from other sources. There seems to be little risk 
in this direction,and Paris has followed its usual course of exact- 
ing large payments from municipal monopolies rather than of 
requiring lower prices and increasingly better service. London 
and Glasgow are at the other extreme, and New York and Boston 
are not far distant, for the payments are not large, barely exceed- 
ing for the present the interest on bonds issued for the construc- 
tion of the subways and sinking fund charges to wipe out the debt. 

Considerable variety exists also as to the basis for compensa- 
tion. Budapest uses gross receipts—an easily ascertainable basis 
and freed from much adverse criticism by the requirement that 
the rate increase as the years pass, or in other words, as the road 
becomes more remunerative. Paris has adopted an even simpler 
basis, receiving a certain fixed sum for each ticket sold. An attempt 
has also been made to vary the amount with the traffic but not 
quite so successfully as in Budapest. In Boston and New York, the 
cost of construction is used as a basis, and the payment to the 
city is a fixed sum no matter what the profit or the loss to the 
private company, or the size of the traffic. 


MOTIVE POWERS. 


An examination of the roads themselves revels a great differ- 
ence between those recently constructed and the underground lines 
in London built many years ago. Steam, as a motive power, has 
given way to electricity. Every London line constructed since 
1890—the date when the City and South London road was opened— 
has adopted the third-rail electric system, as have also Paris and 
New York. The Budapest and Boston subways use the overhead 
trolley. Glasgow clings to cable traction which is largely accounted 
for by the conservatism of the Scotch and the fact that in 1890, 
when work was begun on the subway, electricity had not yet 
clearly demonstrated its efficiency. Cable traction was much 
cheaper, and upon the steep grades the car going down will help 
to pull up the car going in the opposite direction. The act of 
Parliament imposes no conditions except that steam can not be 
used. The Glasgow subway is unique in that it is the only under- 
ground cable railway for passengers in the world. Thus far it has 
worked very well. 
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TRAVEL A PLEASURE. 

All the modern subways, even that of Glasgow, have adopted 
electric lighting, and the cars and tunnels are in marked contrast 
to those of 
the steam 
lines in Lon- 
don, which 
are dimly 
lighted, dirty 
and forbid- 
ding. Glazed 
tiles have 
generally 
been used, 
especially at 
the stations, 
and in every 
way the 
comfort and 
pleasure of 
the passengers have been ministered to. Theentrances in Boston 
and Budapest particularly, are very artistic, and instead of being 
repellant because of their dirt and ugliness even add to the beauty 
of the streets and public places in which they are located. The 
London electric lines, being situated many feet below the level of 
the streets, have provided spacious elevators which counteract the 
disadvanta- 
ges of deep 
level travel. 
The Paris, 
Budapest 
and Boston 
subways do 
not need 
them, being 
located near 
the surface 
of the streets. The Glasgow company has one, in Kelvinbridge, 
where the road is 115 feet below the crest of the hill, and New 
York will have a few where the road is far below the surface. 





BOSTON SUBWAY. 
(Showing method of construction.) 

















CROSS SECTION OF NEW YORK SUBWAY IN ELM STREET. 
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In the construction of the subways, much the same plans have 
been followed everywhere. Where the road level is near the 
street level, an open ditch was made, steel framework inserted and 
the street 
pavement 
replaced. 
Where this 
was imprac- 
ticable, tun- 
nels were 
driven ; and 
in a few in- 
stances short 

Courtesy of the Electrical World and Engineer. Vv i a d uc t 8 

CENTRAL LONDON TRAIN. were erect- 

ed. The Bu- 

dapest subway is everywhere just below the street level, and 
consists of two parallel lines at the same level, separated only 
by steel pillars, station platforms or thin walls. The Paris sub- 
way likewise consists of two parallel lines and always at the 
same level except where one section crosses another and a dip is 
made to avoid crossing at grade. Some of the distance, the lines 
run side by side, in a single tunnel; in other portions each line 
has a separate tunnel, uniting only at stations. The Glasgow 
road consists of 
two distinct tun- 
nels_ throughout, 
except at stations, 
as is true of nearly 
all the London elec- 
tric lines except 
the Waterloo and 
City road which 
has only one line 
almost all the way. 
The Boston sub- 
way has from two 
to four lines, usually at the same level, except where it is neces- 
sary to raise or lower one to avoid grade crossings. The New 
York line is the only one that has tracks for the special purpose of 

















GLASGOW SUBWAY--8TATION AND TRAIN. 
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running express trains; and with the Central London road is 
unique in raising its stations above the level of the road. Each 
train on its depart- 
ure thus is accel- 
erated by the force 
of gravity, and as it 
approaches, is 
checked by the 
same force. This 
will greatly increase 
the rate of speed by 
reducing the time 
required for stop- 
ping and starting. 
Most of the mod- 
ern subways are 
adopting the Amer- 
ican style of car, 
with an entrance at 
each end, in place of the old style compartment coach. Even the 
London roads are making the change and the Glasgow line intro- 
duced them at the start. The Paris car is a hybrid, having two 
doors on each side, 
one set being used 
for entrance and the 
other for exit. The 
train idea seems 
also to be spread- 
ing, as being more 
economical and bet- 
ter adapted to hand- 
ling large crowds. 
There is one 
marked difference 
between foreign and 
American lines. 
Most of the former 
have first- and sec- 
ond-class compartments or cars ; the latter charge the same fare 
for everyone. The Glasgow subway maintains only one service, 








Courtesy of Le Genie Civil. 


CARS USED IN PARIS SUBWAY. 





Courtesy of the Electrical World and Engineer. 
CENTRAL LONDON CAR—MODERN EQUIPMENT, 
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and the tendency elsewhere is in this direction. Some London 
roads have already made the change. 

The uniform fare regardless of distance is also more common 
with us than abroad. In Paris and Budapest it is in vogue, but 
the lines are so short as to render a graded system unnecessary. 
The Glasgow company intended to adopt it, but as the cars run 
continuously around the circle, one would be able to ride indefi- 

nitely for one fare. 

To prevent this, a 

zone system was 

adopted. A penny 

ticket (2 cents) al- 

lows one to go as 

far as the fourth 

station from where 

he enters the car, 

or about one- and 

one-half miles— 

one-fourth the cir- 

cumference of the 

road. A two-penny 

ticket (4 cents) en- 

titles one to travel 

any distance, but 

not more than once 

around the circle. 

A ticket is given 

each passenger, 

Courtesy of the Tramway and Railway World. which he gives up 

GLASGOW SUBWAY CAR. upon leaving the 

station at his destination. Any one who has ridden farther than 
his ticket indicates is thus found out and required to pay. 

That the subways of London, Paris, Budapest, Glasgow and 
Boston were needed and are performing a useful social service is 
shown by the large number of passengers carried. Their influence 
can only partially be estimated, but undoubtedly the effect upon 
social conditions, especially housing and overcrowding, is consider- 
able, not to mention the saving of time in going to and from work. 
Doubtless rapid transit will not solve either the housing problem 
or transform our cities into utopias, but it will alleviate social con- 
ditions and prevent what otherwise would be unbearable evils. 





LONDON GOVERNMENT REORGANIZED : 
By Percy W. L. ASHLEY. 


The London Government Act of 1899, which comes into force 
in November of the present year, is the most recent effort made for 
the reorganization of London administration. To understand its 
position in this movement and its actual value, a brief survey of 
the administrative history of London is necessary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHOAS. 


The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, which organized the 
present municipal system of England, did not touch London, and 
no attempt was made to deal with the government of the metropo- 
lis before 1855. At that date the condition of affairs was most 
chaotic. In the centre was the area of the City of London—about 
one square mile in extent—with its Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
and a form of government which had scarcely changed during four 
hundred years. Outside this was a broad belt of districts which 
had grown up with little regard for one another, and in which the 
different administrative bodies had been created (generally by a 
special act of Parliament) at various times, as need arose. These 
were based on no general principle, and had induced a state of the 
utmost administrative chaos. 


ATTEMPTS AT REORGANIZATION. 


The work of reform began with the Metropolis Management 
Act of 1855. This act practically formed the Metropolis for the 
first time, defining it as the area contained by the City of London 
and a certain number of parishes, specified in the act. The city 
was untouched ; the parishes were divided into two classes. The 
ratepayers of each parish elected a vestry, of which the member- 
ship varied in number. In the first class of parishes, this vestry 
had power to deal with roads, lighting, sanitation, etc. The vest- 
ries of the second class were grouped into fifteen districts, each 
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administered by a board elected by the vestries of the district. At 
the head of the whole system was placed the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, elected by the vestries and district boards, and not 
directly by the ratepayers. It had control of main drainage, street 
improvements, etc., and later of parks, bridges, fire-brigades and 
similar matters, and received powers as to artisans’ dwellings, 
Some changes of detail were subsequently made, but none of any 
importance before 1888. By that time the board of works, al- 
though it had unquestionably rendered very valuable service to 
London and had carried out many important improvements, had 
fallen into discredit. Its constitution was unpopular, and shortly 
before 1888 an exhaustive inquiry had revealed considerable cor- 
ruption, if not among members, certainly among officials. The 
Local Government Act of 1888, abolished the board, and trans- 
ferred its powers to a new central authority, the London County 
Council, invested with far wider functions, and directly elected 
by the ratepayers (taxpayers). 

In the subordinate authorities meanwhile, few changes had 
been made, and there was the greatest confusion, chiefly owing to 
the extent to which the system of so-called ‘‘ ad hoc” bodies (i. e., 
bodies existent for one sole function) had been carried. Thus 
there were the vestries and district boards, which dealt with the 
maintenance, watering and lighting of streets, the enforcement of 
the acts concerning public health and the adult: ration of food and 
drugs. They might establish baths and libraries, but in that case 
they handed over the control to special commissioners. The as- 
sessment and collection of rates (taxes), and the prep:ration of juror 
and voting lists were duties belonging to other authorities called 
variously overseers, governors, or directors of the poor. The poor 
laws throughout London were administered by thirty boards of 
guardians, whose areas might include any number of parishes. 
Finally, there were certain central bodies, besides the county 
council: the London school board, the metropolitan asylum board, 
the conservancies of the two rivers, and the commissioners of police, 
these last being controlled by the Home Office—a department of 
the central government. 

This was the position of affairs until last year (1899). Slight 
changes had been made in the composition of the vestries and 
district boards ; the ex-officio chairmanship of the rector of the 
parish had been abolished, the franchise extended, and the vestries 
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authorized to take to themselves the duties of the commissioners 
of baths, libraries or burial grounds. But no really organic 
change had been made, and in 1899, London was administered by 
some five hundred public authorities, with a total membership of 
nearly ten thousand. The disadvantages of such a system, the 
confusion and inevitable lack of uniformity in administration are 
obvious. 
AMALGAMATION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The new act is the result of a general movement in favor of 
reform. The vestries were unsatisfactory, some new grouping 
seemed essential. The real question at issue was as to the size and 
functions of these new groups. It was possible to set up a small 
number of powerful municipalities, which would have given 
London something of the administrative aspect of Berlin, and 
thereby to reduce the authority of the county council; or it was 
possible to extend the authority of the council, and make the ves- 
tries, or local councils, the agents of the council, so making 
London into something like the municipality of Paris. The act, 
however, has taken a middle course. Its authors were at first sus- 
pected of hostility to the county council, whose ten years’ work 
had begun to create something like a municipal feeling in London, 
and the bill as originally introduced had grave faults. A policy of 
amendment instead of opposition was, however, finally adopted, 
and was fully justified by the results obtained. 

‘he new act is a very useful piece of legislation, if only be- 
cause it clears the way for future reforms, for it is essentially a 
great measure of simplification. The boards of guardians are 
to remain untouched, but all the rest of the host of local 
authorities are swept away, and are replaced by twenty eight 
municipalities. Of these, fifteen are former parishes; the 
remainder groups of parishes. The result is of course a great con- 
centration of powers ; all the functions of these abolished authori- 
ties (overseers, bath and library commissioners, burial boards, etc. ), 
are transferred to the new municipal councils. Each of these will 
consist of a mayor, a number of aldermen and councillors. The 
aldermen are never to be more than one-sixth of the number of 
councillors: councillors and aldermen together are never to num- 
ber more than seventy. This means of course a great reduction in 
the number of persons engaged in the government of London 
(many of the old vestries contained 120 members) —a change which 
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should be beneficial, as it will allow for an elaborate weeding-out 
process amongst the present administrators, should the electors 
care to use the opportunity. The aldermen are to be elected by 
the council itself (from within or without the council), and 
for six years. Partial renewal of the councillors every year, or 
total renewal every third year, is optional ; probably the latter 
alternative will, be chosen by most councils, following the example 
recently set by the boards of guardians. One change in composi- 
tion, as compared with the old vestries, is that women are no 
longer eligible for election. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NEW COUNCILS. 


The powers of the new councils have already been suggested. 
They will have all the work of the various authorities which they 
replace, together with a few not very important powers trans- 
ferred from the county council. 

Other transfers of power, from or to the county council, may 
be made by agreement between that body and a’ majority of the 


municipal councils, subject to the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The new councils will also have power to promote 
bills in Parliament, and to oppose them before parliamentary 
committees. England has not yet reached the stage of administra- 
tive development where the approval of a superior local authority 
is alone required, and where a considerable portion of the time of 
Parliament is not taken up by innumerable local acts,* 

In matters of finance the new councils, like the old vestries, 
will have to go to the county council for authority to raise loans, 
and probably will continue to borrow the money from the council. 
One useful change is the abolition of elected auditors, and their 
replacement by the official auditors of the local government board. 


In spite of the grouping of parishes, the areas and populations 
of the new muncipalities will still vary greatly. They range from 
9,000 acres (Wandsworth) to 400 (Holborn), from 336,000 inhabit- 
ants (Islington) to 50,000 (Stoke Newington). The most import- 
ant will certainly be Westminster, which with an area including 
sO many important royal and government buildings, a population 
of nearly 200,000, and rateable value of nearly £5,000,000, will be 

{' The American reader must not misinterpret this sentence. Parliament does de- 


vote considerable time to local acts, but as compared with nearly every American State, 
it may be said to enact very, very little special legislation.—Editor. ] 
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a dangerous rival in dignity to the old City of London, with which 
it can vie also in historical traditions. 


MERITS AND DEMERITS. 


Such briefly is the general effect of the new act. Its great 
merit and importance is that it much simplifies matters, reduces 
the number of local authorities and administrators, and concen- 
trates power. In this it has followed the general trend of local 
government upon the Continent, 7. e., the abolition of ‘‘ ad hoc” 
bodies, or their continued existence only as closely controlled 
agents of the municipal council. It is to be regretted that this 
concentration was not carried further. The administration of the 
poor-law should be either carried on by the municipal council itself, 
or, if still left to a special body, supervised and controlled by the 
council. This would only be following the example of the Prus- 
sian municipalities, for instance, from which in poor-law matters 
a good deal can be learned. 

Another demerit of the new act is that the control of the local 
authorities by the county council is not strengthened. The con- 
trol exists in some measure—in some financial matters, as already 
mentioned, and in matters connected with sanitation and the 
housing acts. But as the central authority for the whole of Lon- 
don, the county council should have very full powers to secure 
uniformity of administration and consistent action in all matters 
of general importance, and especially in all matters which affect 
health. 

Lastly, the old City of London remains untouched, and still 
stands apart from the awakening municipal life of the rest of 
London. If it could be brought into line with the other muni- 
cipalities, it might still assert its claim, as the senior of them all, 
to be the traditional representative of London. At present it 
represents nothing, and remains for some more vigorous ministry 
to reform. 

Much has still to be done to make London the well governed 
city which it should and can be; but the lesson appears to have 
been learned at last that very much depends on the machine which 
isto be employed. The great difficulty in London administration 
of recent years has been the imperfection of the tools. With the 
recent improvements in these, we are perhaps justified in expecting 
more satisfactory results. 





WATER SUPPLY OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


By M. N. BAKER, 


The proposal of the Ramapo Water Co.,' about a year ago, to 
furnish New York with an additional water supply of 200,000,000 
gallons a day from the Catskill region, delivered at the city line 
under a vaguely defined pressure, at the rate of $70 per million 
gallons, has resulted in two magnificent studies and reports on the 
water supply of Greater New York.’ Both reports are full of 
valuable information and suggestions for other cities, as well as 
the one directly concerned. While each report establishes most 
completely the inadvisability and folly, to put it mildly, of the pro- 
posed contract, from the standpoint of the city, the vast problems 
involved in securing and maintaining a pure and ample water 
supply for the largest city in America make these reports of 
national interest and importance. 

The earlier of the two investigations was made by Mr. John 
R. Freeman, of Providence, R. I., who was engaged for the pur- 
pose by Comptroller Bird S. Coler, to whom the city is indebted 
for having blocked the Ramapo scheme at the outset. The temp- 
orary delay thus secured afforded an opportunity for the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York to look into the question. This 
public-spirited body soon decided that the interests of taxpayers 
and good citizens generally required an exhaustive investigation, 
not only of the proposed contract, but of the whole water supply 
question. The Association created a committee of twenty-one 
voluntary workers, divided into sub-committees on engineering, 

* The March issue of MuNIcrIPAL AFFarIRs, pp. 88-91, contains an account of the 
attempt to foist upon the city this most iniquitous contract. 

2 An Inquiry into the Conditions Relating to the Water Supply of the City of New 
York, by The Merchants’ Association of New York. 8vo, 627 pp. Tables, diagrams 
and mips. New York, The Merchants’ Association, $3. 

Report upon New Yorks Water Supply with Particular Reference to the need of 
Procuring Additional Sources and their Probable Cost with Works Constructed under 


Municipal Ownership, made to Bird 8, Coler, Comptroller, by John R. Freeman, 
Civil Engineer. 8vo, 587 pp. Tables, diagrams and maps. 
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municipal finance and public policy, legislation, and fire protec- 
tion and insurance. These committees were provided with en- 
gineering, legal and clerical staffs, the engineering committee 
having some half dozen engineering experts and numerous assist- 
ants. Mr. Freeman had an office and a field staff at work fora 
number of months. 

The conclusions stated in each report are appended to this 
article. ; j 

RESUME OF CONCLUSIONS. 

The two reports agree in condemning the proposed Ramapo 
contract and in urging the necessity for immediate steps towards 
securing an additional water supply. They also agree in the con- 
clusion that steps should be taken to cut down the waste of water 
by the extended use of meters, but neither the committee nor Mr. 
Freeman consider that waste reduction will afford more than 
temporary relief. However, Mr. Freeman shows that as a pure 
question of engineering and business, unmixed with politics or 
expediency, only a small additional supply is needed, if only the 
waste were cut down to a proper figure ; and Messrs. J. J. R. Croes 
and Foster Crowell, two of the experts employed by the engineer- 
ing sub-committee, reach the same general conclusions, but go 
further than Mr. Freeman as to the possibility of restricting waste. 
In fact, Mr. Croes believes that the yearly addition of meters until 
the whole service is covered, and the gradual overhauling of leaky 
pipes until the underground leakage is greatly reduced, might 
make the Croton supply ample for old New York until 1950. 
This hopeful view of the situation is not shared by the engineer- 
ing sub-committee, nor the general committee of the Merchants’ 
Association. Kach report recommends that the proposed new sup- 
ply be a large one. Mr. Freeman would develop a supply capable 
of furnishing 150,000,000 gallons a day at the start and at least 
500,000,000 gallons ultimately, preferably 750,000,000 gallons. The 
Merchants’ Association committee recommends the Adirondack 
region, which is capable of furnishing 1,500,000,000 gallons daily. 
The two reports agree as to the desirability of filtering both the 
present and new supplies, but while Mr. Freeman suggests filtra- 
tion for the future, after cutting down waste, the engineering 
sub-committee has included filtration in all its estimates for a new 
supply (except the Upper Hudson) and advises the filtration of the 
present supplies, from surface sources, as early as possible. 
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SOURCES OF NEW SUPPLIES. 


The greatest diversity in the final conclusions of the reports 
is in the recommendations as to the source from which the new 
supply should be drawn. The source of supply choosen by Mr, 
Freeman is the Housatonic and Ten-Mile rivers, having a com. 
bined drainage area of 1,020 square miles and requiring a large 
storage reservoir and an aqueduct 36 mileslong. A daily supply 
of 350,000,000 gallons, from this source could be developed at 
a cost of $46,600,000 for construction, and $1,917,000 for annual 
operating expenses, interest and maintenance (but no sinking fund 
allowance).! This is $15 per million gallons of water supplied, 
The estimate, however, provides for the filteration of only 150,000, 
000 of the 350,000,000 gallons per day, in accordance with Mr, 
Freeman’s original plan. No pumping would be required and the 
water would be delivered at the city limits under a head equival- 
ent to an elevation of 300 feet above the sea. 

The Merchants’ Association recommends either the Hudson 
river above Poughkeepsie, or the Upper Hudson, the supply at 
first to be 250,000,000 gallons in either case, or 100,000,000 gallons 
a day less than the basis of Mr. Freeman’s estimate, just cited. 
The water from the Hudson at Poughkeepsie would be both 
pumped and filtered, after which it would flow to the city limits 
by gravity through an aqueduct 60 miles long, and under a final 
head of 260 feet. The drainage area available under this plan is 
11,800 square miles and the supply is capable of great future exten- 
sion. The estimated first cost of this scheme (for 250,000,000 gallons 
a day) is $36,880,000 ; the annual charges, $2,585,000, or $28.33 per 
million gallons. The alternative recommended by the committee 
is the unfiltered Upper Hudson, or Adirondack supply, from a huge 
reservoir on the Schroon river, having a drainage area of 518 
square miles. An aqueduct no less than 203 miles long would be 
required for this scheme, but it would deliver water by gravity 
under a head of 310 feet. Its total first cost would be $71,727,000; 
annual charges, $2,727,000; cost per million gallons, $30. 

Either of the two plans of the Merchants’ Association, or the 
one by Mr. Freeman, is capable of extension to yield a much larger 
supply than named above. Estimates show that for either the 





11 use here the figures taken from the Merchants’ Association Report to render 
comparisons easy. 
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Upper or Lower Hudson, the development of 500,000,000 gallons 
a day would not diminish the unit cost, although increasing 
the cost of construction to $72,374,000 and $140,155,000, respect- 
ively, but 750,000,000 gallons a day could be secured under Mr. 
Freeman’s Housatonic and Ten Mile-River plan for only $52,000,000 
gross and $8 per million gallons, or $67,000,000 and $11.86, respect- 
ively, if the whole quantity were filtered. 


THE RAMAPO CONTRACT A STEAL. 


It is interesting to note that the present water-works system 
of old New York, including the Croton, Bronx and Byram supplies 
and the whole storage, pumping and distribution systems, had 
involved a capital outlay of $86,360,000, up to Dec. 31, 1898; and 
that the general committee of the Merchants’ Association places 
the cost of water for 1898 at $29 per million gallons, delivered to 
consumers. It also estimates the cost of distribution at $10 per 
million gallons, leaving $19 as the figure to be compared with the 
$70 per million gallons proposed by the Ramapo contract. The 
latter figure, in turn, is also to be compared with the $8 to $30 of 
the various estimates based on the Freeman and Merchants’ Asso- 


ciation plans. By a computation which need not be repeated here, 
the general committee reaches the conclusion that in the forty years 
of the proposed Ramapo contract, the city would lose $195,000,000, 
as compared with full municipal ownership. 


PRESENT WASTE ENORMOUS. 


A few words must be devoted to the reasons why the com- 
mittee rejects Mr. Freeman’s plan for a new supply, after admit- 
ting its economic superiority to its own. The chief, if not the 
only reason is the legal and other complications that might arise 
over interstate water rights if the Housatonic were chosen, that 
stream having the lower part of its drainage area in Connecticut. 
Mr. Freeman foresaw these difficulties and allowed for them in 
his estimates by including what he thought would prove very 
tempting prices for Connecticut land and water rights. Cer- 
tainly the low cost of Mr. Freeman’s plan, from $8 to $15, accord- 
ing to quantity and other conditions, compared with some $30 for 
either of the Hudson sources, warrants careful consideration of 
and a supreme effort to overcome the obstacles in the way of the 
Housatonic plan, provided an immense new supply is to be 
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developed. This raises a question as to whether Mr. Freeman hag 
been consistent in turning from the possibilities of waste rm. 
striction, so ably brought out in his report, to the development of 
such monumental new works as he proposes, and whether the 
engineering sub-committee and the general committee of the Mer. 
chants’ Association might not have done well to give more credence 
to the conclusions and recommendations of their engineers, Messrs, 
Croes and Crowell, on the same subject. 

Without going into details, it may be stated that Messrs, 
Freeman, Croes and Crowell, have each demonstrated most con- 
clusively that fifty per cent or more of the water supply of 
Greater New York is wasted, utterly without benefit to anyone, 
and that the waste might be prevented if only every consumer 
were metered and the underground waste were stopped. Mr. 
Freeman’s own conclusions as to the difference between ideal and 
actual conditions are best shown by the accompanying table pre- 
pared by him to show the amount of water needed, in addition to 
present supply, in 1910, 1920 and 1930, for the whole city : 


Probable Future Daily Requirements for Additional Water Supply of New York under 


Ideal, Probably Attainable and Present Conditions. 
TOTAL ALL 
Year. Borocess. 


( Probable population 4,490,000- 
| Additional supply required with greatest waste rettrtstion ) 
1910.. probably attainable. (Meters on one-half the domestic taps 127,000,000- 
underground leak as much as at present.)............eeeee0- 
_Additiona!l supply needed under present conditions 230, 000,000 


( Probable population.... 5,530,000 
Additional supply probably required under ideal conditions of 38, 000.000 
! 
1920../ , waste restriction 5 oe. 
Additional supply needed under best waste restriction prob- } 302.000.000 
ably attainable tis 
Additional supply needed under present conditions 
( Probable population 5,575,000 
| Additional supply probably needed under ideal conditions of 92,000,000 
1980 , . xe se aoe ct F Oo 
itional supply needed under best conditions ractical 
| obtainable d 3 . t 597,000,000 
| Additional supply needed under present conditions 795,000,000: 


It will be noted that the additional supply of aie needed 
thirty years hence, ‘‘ under ideal conditions of waste restriction ” 
is 92,000,000 gallons; “‘ under best conditions practically obtain- 
able,” 597,000,000 gallons; ‘‘ present conditions,” 795,000,000 gal- 
lons. The question is, if it is possible to cut the necded additional 
supply from 795,000,000 to 597,000,000 gallons a day, may it not be- 
feasible to go nearer the ideal of 92,000,000 gallons a day ? 
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It is true, as Mr. Freeman suggests, that a too great reliance 
on waste prevention might result in disaster, through too long a 
postponement of the date for the introduction of a new supply. 
It is also true, as the engineering. committee urges, that the per 
capita consumption of 103 gallons per day, in Greater New York, 
is lower than that of any other large American city. But is the 
fact that New York wastes relatively less than other American 
cities a valid reason for providing a huge additional supply, in ad- 
yance of cutting off a portion of the waste, particularly when the 
waste equals the actual use? Nocity ever permanently curtailed 
the waste of water when a large, new supply, designed to meet 
the wants of the next twenty to forty years, was in full view. 

Personally, I am strongly inclined to agree with Mr. Croes in 
urging that efforts should be concentrated on cutting off the pres- 
ent enormous waste before developing an additional supply, par- 
ticularly in Manhattan and the Bronx. It is true that the officials 
of the city seem quite indifferent as to this waste, and that strong 
opposition to its curtailment through the use of meters would 
arise in certain interested quarters; but it ought to be pretty well 
' known by this time that any solution of the water problem of 
Greater New York, founded on mere common sense and sound 
engineering and financial principles, will not be enthusiastically 
received and carried out by the present administration, a Ramapo 
or some other job being much more to its taste. If, then, strong 
efforts must be made to overcome official inertia before a well- 
conceived water supply scheme can be put into effect, why not 
direct every effort towards securing the adoption of the most logi- 
cal and economical plan, instead of one based largely on expedi- 
ency and extravagence ? 















WATER SUPPLIES LIMITED. 


Mr. Freeman has made a fine scientific demonstration of the 
great waste of water in New York, and Messrs. Croes and Crowell 
have endorsed and supplemented Mr. Freeman’s work. This is 
most valuable, for during the early years of the coming century 
no municipal problem will be more pressing than that of providing 
pure and ample water, and no more ¢ffective work can be done 
than the curtailment of waste. Pure water supplies are limited 
in quantity in the vicinity of large centers of population, and 
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sooner or later all large American cities will be obliged to resort to les 
artificial means of water purification, as has been the case with pr 
most of the leading European cities. It is interesting but depress- be 
ing to note that large American cities with the highest water con- fF ti 
sumption and waste are also notable for the very bad quality of —F £E 
their water supply, like Philadelphia and Allegheny, Pa. The 80 
former city is at last taking steps to purify its water, but only «x 
after years of struggle with promoters of the Ramapo sort, who ti 
came near carrying the day. One reason why Philadelphia Fo 
delayed the securing of pure water so long, and why the promo. [ft 
ters came so near getting a long term contract, was the great cost FFD 
of building works large enough to purify the enormous quantities — h 
of water wasted. The per capita waste alone probably equals, if —}  p 


not exceeds, the combined per capita waste and use in Manhattan 
and the Bronx.' Philadelphia has very few water meters in use, 
and politicians and water company promoters have united in 
resisting their introduction or any other means of waste preven- 
tion. The ex-chief engineer of the water bureau, Mr. John C. 
Trautwine, Jr., made a vigorous struggle for the introduction of 
waste prevention before the installation of filtration plants. After 
showing, without avail, that filtration with no restriction of 
waste would cost millions of dollars for construction and large 
sums annually for operation he felt impelled to resign his position 
rather than be a party to the construction of purification works 
to treat 200 gallons or more per capita per day, when 100 gallons 
would include a large allowance for waste. 

The application of the experience of Philadelphia to New York 
is this: Ifa vigorous fight is not made to keep down waste, the 
per capita allowance will increase gradually under present condi- 
tions, and with leaps and bounds whenever more water and higher 
pressure are provided, making it harder, year by year, to resist the 
attempts to put through Ramapo contracts, both because of the 
increased demands for water and the larger and larger cost ofa 
supply developed and owned by thecity. Or, if we assume that 
there is no danger of New York’s losing the full control of the 
water supply that it has enjoyed for more than half a century, the 
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1 The consumption in 1899, as given in the city reports for that year, with 
correction for the over-estimated population given out in advance of the last census, 
was about 225 gallons per capita in Philadelphia, or over 100 gallons a day more than 
n Manbattan and t& Bronx. 
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less that is done to keep down the waste, the greater will be the 
problem of furnishing pure water. We have already seen that 
both Mr. Freeman and the Merchants’ Association advise filtra- 
tion, differing only as to the time when it should be introduced. 
Evidently, the smaller the total quantity to be supplied, the 
sooner it will be feasible to filter water drawn from the present 
sources, without financial difficulty, and the more readily filtra- 
tion may be applied to water from new sources of supply. More- 
over, a combination of waste prevention and filtration has the 
further and great advantage of making it possible to utilize near- 
by sources of limited quantity, instead of going far afield to secure 
huge volumes of water at an expense of scores of millions. The 
present Long Island supply for Brooklyn, and the Croton supply 
for Manhattan, might readily be supplemented from adjacent 
drainage areas, if the waste was properly reduced, so as to suffice 
forsome years to come. Then, when it were found necessary to 
add more water, the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, one of the two 
alternative plans recommended by the Merchants’ Association, 
could be drawn upon, comparatively small pumping and filtration 
units being added from time to time. In this way, the total vol- 
ume of water required is always kept at the lowest feasible point, 
at a great saving in capital and maintenance charges, and water 
of a better quality is provided. The fire pressure, also, is more 
easily maintained year after year, with moderate rather than 
heavy drafts for regular consumption. 


FINANCIAL ADVANTAGES OF WASTE RESTRICTION. 


One of the disadvantages of an additional supply from a re- 
mote source, is that it must be on a grand scale to keep the cost 
per unit down to a reasonable figure, owing to the large capital 
charges due to long aqueducts or supply mains. While 250,- 
000,000 to 500,000,000 gallons a day may be developed at a rela- 
tively low figure per million gallons, it must be remembered : 
(1) These huge additions to the water supply of a city make it 
very difficult to continue existing measures for the restriction 
of waste, to say nothing of imposing new ones ; thus a large new 
supply really hastens the date when still another addition will 
be needed. (2) Although the cost per unit of water may be low, 
the gross outlay required to secure hundreds of millions of gallons 
of water is immense, and swells the city’s total indebtedness. 
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This raises a point which deserves more attention than it has 
yet received: The tendency to lose sight of all other municipal 
functions when the needs of one department or undertaking are 
being considered. A larger margin between available supply of 
and actual demand for water is not the only urgent municipal 
need of Greater New York. Even if the water debt were to be 
placed entirely outside the debt limit,’ in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Merchants’ Association, its existence would 
be considerd by bankers and brokers when bidding on city bonds, 
to be issued for other purposes. In cities where all indebtedness 
falls within the debt limit, it is, of course, even more important 
that the cost of each municipal improvement should be considered 
in its relation to the needs of other departments. 


FILTRATION, 


The subject of filtration should not be passed by without a 
word relating to the present growing tendency among engineers 
and sanitarions to urge filtration of all water from surface sources, 
as distinguished from wells and springs, the water from which has 
been subjected to natural filtration. As most large cities are 
dependent upon surface water for their supply, this means that in 
the future we may expect to see filtration the rule, rather than the 
exception, in America. Both of the reports under consideration 
are to be commended for being in accord with this sound engineer- 
ing principle. The need for filtration is due to the increasing density 
of population and pollution from other sources, which make it 
increasingly difficult to secure a source of water supply not liable 
to occasional, if not constant, pollution. Water purification has 
been put on such a firm scientific basis, and may be carried out at 
so low a cost, as to leave no valid excuse for using water that is, 
or may become at any moment, a menace to health ; or that is not 
pleasant to sight, taste and smell. Obviously, if water is to be 
purified, the source of supply need not be so remote as otherwise, 
since minor impurities, or even gross ones, if necessary, may be 
removed by purification. The nearer the source of supply is to the 
consumer, the less will be the expense for aqueducts. This is one 
of the advantages of taking water from the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie, instead of from the Upper Hudson. 


? Water bonds may be issued by New York City in excess of the 10 per cent debt 
limit, but thereafter bonds for no other purpose may be issued until there is a margin. 
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These two reports deserve hearty commendation as examples 
of thorough investigation which might be followed with advan- 
tage in other cities, either by or in behalf of city officials, like Mr. 
Freeman’s report to Comptroller Coler, or by voluntary public- 
spirited organizations, like the work of the Merchants’ Association. 
In each investigation, the highest class of expert talent was secured, 
and the results obtained will be of immense benefit to communities 
other than New York. Whether New York will profit by the 
wealth of information placed before it depends almost wholly upon 
the spirit shown by its citizens. A few of its high officials have 
grasped the importance and the significance of the water supply 
problem, and a small group of private citizens have bent their 
energies to kill one of the most gigantic schemes of municipal 
robbery ever dreamed of in the history of the world. The public 
press of the city has been wonderfully unanimous in condemning 
the scheme, but it needs to be equally persistent in urging that 
the recommendations of these two reports be put into effect, par- 
ticularly the recommendation that immediate steps be taken to 
increase the margin between water supply and demand. However 
much persons may differ as the means to be employed, there is no 
question but that New York is in great danger of a water famine ; 
and it should be equally evident to careful observers that most of 
the city officials seem far more inclined to encourage than to avert 
such a disaster, unless the danger can be removed by a contract 
with the Ramapo Water Co., a combination of bad economics, 
politics and engineering in the interests of private promoters rather 
than the health and wealth of citizens and taxpayers. 


WATER SNAKES IN OTHER CITIES. 


Finally, I wish to emphasize the fact that New York is not the 
only city which has been or now is confronted with a water-works 
proposition, swollen with extravagance and corruption. Phila- 
delphia was in the toils of a ‘‘ water snake,” as it was called, for 
many years, and may see it again before the filtration contracts 
are let, if its good people are not on the alert. Jersey City drank 
vile water year after year, like Philadelphia, because its officials 
could see nothing in an honest solution of the water problem and 
public opinion was too strong to prevent the consummation of the 
schemes dearest to the hearts of promoters and politicians. Just 
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now St. Louis is face to face with a proposed contract for a new 
supply, the actual merits of which I do not propose to character. 
ize further than to say that they are quite at variance with the 
traditions and past designs of its engineering department. The 
two main features common to such schemes are: (1) They do not 
involve a franchise for the distribution and sale of water to private 
consumers ; (2) The proposed works are not designed by the city 
after careful consideration and then thrown open to public com- 
petition among contractors for their construction. 

As to (1), it is realized that public sentiment will no longer 
tolerate full private ownership of water-works in large cities, par- 
ticularly where municipal ownership has been tried ; consequently 
the proposed contracts are restricted so as not to bring the con- 
tractor and private consumer into conflict. 

The evils almost certain to be incident to (2) are: (A) The 
source of supply is selected because of the ease with which its con- 
trol may be secured by the contractor, rather than its actual fit- 
ness for the city’s needs ; and (B) the absence of competition. In 
the case of a virtual monopoly in water, such as the Ramapo Co. 
has sought to build up through purchase of water rights and legis- 
lative restrictions thrust upon the city, there is no competition either 
as to source of supply or for the labor and material entering into 
the construction of the proposed works. In other words, the 
Ramapo promoters counted on cornering the available water sup- 
ply of Greater New York and getting their own price therefor by 
shutting out all competition, and also figured on having no limi- 
tations to their profits on account of construction. The Philadel- 
phia and Jersey City promoters made their calculations on exactly 
the same basis. It can be seen, therefore, that an honest man 
might favor the development of a new water supply for a large 
city under a contract involving the payment of a unit price for all 
water consumed, but if both honest and wise he would insist that 
the city prepare the plans and specifications in such a manner that 
the contract would be thrown open to the widest possible com- 
petition. If the bids were to be on only one source of supply, 
then, generally speaking, the city should secure control of that 
source through condemnation ; if not, it should see to it that the 
source was not controlled by some water syndicate, for such con- 
trol shuts out all competition for material and labor, as well as for 
the water itself. 
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NEW YORKE’S WATER SUPPLY. 


MR. FREEMAN’S CONCLUSIONS. 


Brep 8. Coter, Comptroller, PROVIDENCE, March 23, 1900. 
Department of Finance, 
New York City. 
Sir: I have the honor to make the following report in reply to your oral request 
of August 24, 1899, * * * [Questions investigated.]* * * 


CONCLUSIONS—STATED BRIEFLY. 


First—Although the consumption will very soon be uncomfortably close to the 
safe limit, with prudent management and with moderate and practicable restriction of 
waste, the Croton Watershed, supplemented as now by the Bronz and Byram watersheds, 
can furnish a safe and ample supply for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronz for 
five years to come ; thus giving a short but adequate time in which to build works for an 
additional supply. 

Second—If the public is ready to consent to the complete introduction of domestic 
meters and if the administration will earnestly and skilfully undertake the saving of 
water-waste in schools and public buildings and will earnestly and skilfully make such 
investigation of the locality of the present pipe leakage, as is practicable by closing 
existing gates and measuring the night flow in various sections by simple means with- 
out expensive new appliances ; and will then diligently seek and mend the worst of 
these leaks, at a very moderate total expense, then the safe limit of the present supplies 
could be extended to ten years hence, with present rate of growth. 

One year is a very brief time for the necessary surveys—and five years an almost 
impossibly short time for building proper aqueducts and dams, 

Third—The preliminary steps should immediately be taken toward the acquisition 
of an additional supply on a comprehensive scale, capable of supplying 150 million 
gallons at the start, and ultimately yielding at least 500 million gallons per 24 hours 
(preferably 750), and surveys, borings and river guagings, with analysis of water 
samples, by 20 or more field parties, over nearly all the grounds covered in the recon- 
naissance described in the following appendices, should be begun during the present 
summer so that construction may be begun, if possible, early in the spring of 1901 or 
not later than 1902, 

While there is ample proof that more than half of the water now delivered by the 
New York and Brooklyn aqueducts is wasted, the total per capita consumption of water, 
including waste, in New York and Brooklyn, is to-day smaller than in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Buffalo, Albany, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, 
and certain other Jarge American cities, and it appears plain from reasons given later, 
that the hope of restricting waste does not justify delay in making sure ef an adequate ad- 
ditional eupply. 

Fourth—The work of the Water Department in the location and’ prevention of 
waste should be reorganized and carried on more skilfully and earnestly than hereto- 
fore. The city divided into districts, the statistics of average consumption and night 
consumption in bulk and per capita obtained and classified. The metered use better 
classified and the whole statistics published annually in such form that comparisons of 
economy can be easily and intelligently made. 

Fifth—If, from legislative or other causes, there has to be delay in securing a 
moderate additional supply, then a thorough system of waste-prevention, beginning 
properly with a meter on every domestic service, must, of necessity, be begun at once or 
danger of a water famine invited. 
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Sizth—For the proper and reasonable protection of the entire city against fire and 
for the greater convenience and economy of the householders I would earnestly recom. 
mend that all new work in supply and distribution of water tend toward providing a 
pressure or head of 300 feet above sea level at the city limits (near Yonkers) for any 
new supply from the north, and (ultimately) a pressure of 100 pounds to the square inch 
above street level at the City Hall, and that requirements for plumbing and all pipe 
laying be carried forward with a view to the gradual increase of pressure toward this 
limit, reaching it, say, 15 or 20 years hence. Recent experience in Syracuse proves 
that such a change of pressure is entirely possible without great disturbance or incon- 
venience. 

Seventh—I find the price proposed by the Ramapo Company exorbitant and that 
this source, while good in some ways, is less desirable, of smaller capacity and more 
expensive than other sources that can probably be obtained. 


REPORT OF THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON WATER 
SUPPLY.’ 


To the Merchants’ Association of New York: 


GENTLEMEN: The Committee on Water Supply presents herewith its report. 

The proposal of the Board of Public Improvements in August, 1899, to enter into 
a long-term contract with the Ramapo Water Company to furnish the city with water, 
called the earnest attention of the public to two important subjects. 

First: The City’s needs, immediate and future, for an additional supply of water. 

Second: The best method of meeting these needs, both as to the sources of the sup- 
ply and the manner in which it should be procured ; that is, whether by private con- 
tract or municipal construction. 


* * [Organization of Committee.] * * 
PART I. 
RELATIVE FINANCIAL RESULTS OF MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 
* * [Financial History of Water Supply.] * * 

In other words, during the term of sixty-seven years, from January 1, 1832 to 
December 31, 1898, the City of New York made a capital investment of $86,359,562.09 
for the construction of water works. It expended during that period for interest 
charges, maintenance and operation $66,544,245.38 ; the aggregate earnings were $88,- 
017,329.72 ; the total net profits were $21 ,473,084.34. 

The Committee reaches the following conclusions from the data analyzed : 

1. The maximum cost of water per million gallons by the Croton System (ob- 
tained by dividing the total annual charge by the quantity delivered) was $54.20 in 1849, 

2. The average cost per million gallons from 1866 to 1898, both inclusive, was 
$35.06. The data of consumption during some of the preceding years are lacking and 
the average cost cannot be accurately computed prior to 1866. 





! The members of this Committee were M. E. Bannin, Chairman, D. Le Roy Dresser, Vice- 
Chairman, A. J. Baldwin, R. R. Bowker, Thomas C. Clarke, Joseph G. Deane, Horace E, 
Deming, Dr. Cyrus Edson, Dr. George B. Fowler, Prof. F.J.Goodnow, H.W. Goodrich, Charles 
L. Guy, Col. H.S. Haines, Rudolph Hering, F.W.Hiorichs, W.C.LeGendre, Dr. MiloR. Maltbie, 
W. A. Marble, Prof. R. Mayé-Smiib, E.P. North, E. E. Olcott, John M. Perry, Henry G. Prout, 
E. O. Richards, Jacob H. Schiff, Dr. Albert Shaw, J. R. Sheffield, D. MeN. Stauffer, Simon 
Sterne, J. Kennedy Tod, Henry R.Towne, J.R. Van Wormer, R.W.G. Welling. &. Christy 
Mead, Fredarisk B. D2 Berard, Wm. R. Corwine and N. Flanter, were from the staff of the Mer- 
chants’ Association. 
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8. The approximate average cost per million gallons in the year 1898 was $29.07, 
and in period 1898 to 1910 (the latest date when the present system and the works now 
being constructed will be able to supply the City with sufficient water even if recourse 
be had to meters and other means of reducing waste), it will be under $25.00 and pro- 
bably in the neighborhood of $20.00, owing to the great relative decrease of outlay 
and increase of consumption during the next few years. 

4, The annual cost of distributing water to consumers is not less than $10.00 per 
million gallons at present, and this expense should be added to the cost of delivering 
water at the city limits. The relative cost, therefore, to the City per million gallons by 
the proposed Ramapo contract, which fixes the price of water delivered at the northern 
limits of the city at $70.00, and by municipal ownership is approximately : 


CN INTE, 6 cskdsnnakdass sonend $80.00 

Average City Cost, 1866-1898....... 35.06 | Excess cost by contract..........+- $44.94 
Average City Cost, 1898-1910,...... 25.00 | Excess cost by contract............ 55.00 
City Cost, 1806. ......ccccccccccee. 29.07 | Excess cost by contract......-...+- 50.93 


5. The city has received an average revenue of $52.87 per million gallons for all 
water supplied by the Croton system since 1865, 

6. The Croton system had yielded up to the end of 1898 a net profit of $21,473,- 
084. In the year 1898 it paid a net profit of $1,881,843. The ratio of profit is increas- 
ing rapidly and the annual net profit will probably exceed $4,000,000 by 1910. 

7. The relative profit by municipal ownership and loss by the proposed Ramapo 


contract is : 
CITY SYSTEM. 





1866-1898. 1898, 
Average revenue per million gallons.............eeseee+.eeeee $52.87 $50.29 
Average cost per million gallons............ iateniatennehien 35.06 29.07 
eR I isi t8b ik end stein dn cteenien $17.81 $21.22 
CONTRACT SYSTEM. 
Avetage cost per million Mallens.......ccccccscccccssesces cvces $80.00 $80.00 
Average revenue per million gallons... .....-..ss.sseseseceees 52.87 50.29 
Average logs. .....scesee i) epee Se Retna maaan $27.13 $29.71 
COMPARISON ON BASI3 OF 1898. 
Wit IN i a ag sul abn gale 54 wee ieee ane eaabide $1,881,843 
Loss by proposed Ramapo contract.......0..000 ceccececccuceees aan 2,635,127 
WU i gcccucs << Sseeaxeaesoeens eae alt a ae Beret Bh sate ie $4,516,970 


COMPARISON FOR PERIOD OF FORTY YEARS, 1906-1945. 
POUGHKEEPSIE SYSTEM AND RAMAPO CONTRACT. 


es Cit ee on. otccudsubieimeanenesnceasebereeiucteutd $48,338, 259.55 
es CU NE NINE. 6 sncsuanaccecnovistneeesedacabensenwan 60,241 811.32 
CN ER ccccccacncks  sovsaneieaderneueccdesseseene bo Secure $108,580,070.87 
Plus value of Poughkeepsie system, all bonds having been paid......... $36,880,000.00 
CRUE OE PURINE BOI O08 I. 55.05. 10 00:05000000000deenstensed $145,460, 070.87 


Estimated Cash and Property Loss on second system, constructed by 
1920, capable of supplying 250,000,000 gallons daily additional... $50,000,000.00 


Final Loss by the acceptance of Ramapo contract......... ..... $195,460,070.87 
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For the purpose of comparison of the relative financial advantage of municipal 
ownership and the proposed Ramapo contract we have made calculations of the cost 
under both systems, as shown in the table above ; we have taken asa basis for the 
municipal supply the Poughkeepsie system as recommended by the engineers, the 
ultimate cost of which is $36,880,000 for a supply of 250,000,000 gallons daily. We 
have assumed that a plant capable of delivering 100,000 000 gallons daily, would be 
completed in 1906 at a total cost of $29,691,000 ; we have further assumed that in each 
of the years 1911, 1914 and 1917 further supply of 50,000,000 gallons daily would be 
needed and have calculated the cost thereof, making the total cost in 1917 $36,880,000, 
We have allowed for interest at 8 per cent, for a sinking fund of 4 per cent, for 
depreciation and the cost of operation. We find that in 1937 the bonds issued for con- 
struction would have been paid. 

In calculating the cost under the contract system with the Ramapo Company, we 
have assumed a payment by the City to that Company for the same amount of water as 
delivered under the municipal system. 

Both estimates are based upon an increase of population ata rate justified by the 
increase in the last few years and a consumption relative to such increase ; we have 
also estimated that the total annual City receipts would be, as at present, $50.29 per 
million gallons. 

The results of these calculations are as follows : 


First—-By 1837 the City would own its plant under the municipal system free from all 
debt, and would own nothing under the Ramapo system. 

Second—Between 1906 and 1917 the City, under municipal ownership, would have an 
annual deficit beginning with about $1,800,000 in 1906 and ending with about 
$104,000 in 1917, but that thereafter beginning in 1918, the City would commence 
to make a profit which in that year would be about $133,000 and would con- 
stantly increase year by year until 1945 (a date chosen because it is the termina- 
ation of the proposed Ramapo contract), in which year it would be about $3,109,- 
000. The excess of this profit over the deficit in the forty years of operation 
from 1906 to 1945 would be about $48,900,000, a sum which represents the 
cash profit to the City during that period under municipal ownership. 

Third—Under the proposed contract the payment to the Ramapo Company of $70.00 
per million gallons, less the revenue from consumers at $50.29 per million gal- 
lons, would result in a deficit to the City of over $60,000,000. 

Fourth—If, therefore, the City should fail to build and operate its own water supply 
and should make a contract with the Ramapo Company it would suffer a loss of 
$108,000,000 in the forty years of operation. 


Fifth—But that amount of $108,000,000 does not represent the?total loss to the City, 
for it would own no plant under the Ramapo System, while, under the municipal 
ownership plan, it would have paid for its plant by 1937 and own it free of in- 
debtedness thereafter. The total cash and property loss, therefore, would be 
$145,000,000 on a system supplying only 250 million gallons daily. 

Sixth—Furthermore, by 1920, another system_to meet the increasing needs of the City 
and to supply an additional 250 million gallons daily, must be constructed. 
During the twenty-five years of the operation of this new system a further loss 

of at least $50,000,000 to the City would result, compared with a contract with 

the Ramapo Company, for such additional supply at the proposed price. This 
makes the total loss to the City during forty years over $195,000,000. 
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Seventh—The operation of increasing the supply from the Hudson every fifteen or 
twenty years by an additional supply of 250,000,000 gallons daily, is a perfectly 
feasible plan, not only from an engineering, but most of all from a financial 
standpoint. The supplying of water to its citizens becomes an increasingly profit- 
able enterprise, while on the other hand contracting with the Ramapo Company 
would probably result in giving that company the monopoly of all future ad- 
ditional supplies for the City of New York. 


PART It. 
THE PRESENT SUPPLY 
* * [Description of Present Supply.] * * 

The year fixed above, 1903, as the date when the consumption will equal the sup- 
ply, may be postponed if some of the waste can be lessened. This measure of precau- 
tion must be taken in order to save the boroughs from a water famine until a new and 
larger source of water supply can be obtained. The lessening of waste is, however, not 
merely a temporary expedient, but it will be a means of economy and security for the 
future. Modern hydraulic engineers and managers of water works are agreed that it is 
quite within the resources of engineering and administration to prevent a very consid- 
erable part of the waste. It is estimated by the engineers employed by the committee 
that the total daily waste is from 120,000,000 to 150,000,000 gallons daily, part of which 
isin houses, but the larger part of which is underground. A complete cure for the 
latter can be found by putting all water mains in subways, where they will be accessi- 
ble for the detection and repair of leaks ; and the leakage can be materially lessened 
by other methods, all of which, however, are costly and slow of development. 

A well-administered meter service has been found efficacious in other cities in 
discovering leaks in the mains, as well as inside of buildings, and has led to the repair 
of both mains and the plumbing in houses, resulting in a marked diminution in the 
daily waste. The engineers estimate that a substantial saving (ten per cent) can be 
effected by the prevention of waste and the present supply thus made to last until the 
year 1910. 

Attention is also called to that portion of the Engineering Committee’s report 
relative to a possible use of salt water for street cleaning and other purposes; some 
saving of the supply might thus be effected. 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that an additional supply for all the 
boroughs of the City is imperative, and that measures should be taken to furnish the 
additional supply at the earliest practicable moment. The Engineering Committee 
estimates that from six to seven and one-half years will be necessary from the incep- 
tion of the work to the delivery of additional water. Your committee most strenuously 
urges that immediate steps be taken to furnish an adequate supply of water, to be 
available, at the latest, in 1910. 

No words are necessary to convince the people of the City that one of the greatest 
calamities is an insufficient or impure supply of water. 


PART IIL 
AVAILABLE SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPLY. 

Fortunately for the City of New York, abundant supplies of water can be ob- 
tained without any great engineering difficulties, and at a much less cost than the pro- 
posed Ramapo coatract involves. 

There are four great sources of supply which the committee has investigated : 
(1) On the east side of the Hudson River, the Housatonic and Ten-Mile River water- 
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shed ; on the west side (2) the Wallkill River watershed ; (8) the watershed of the 
Catskills, viz.: The Esopus, Catskil] and Schoharie creeks ; (4) the Hudson River itself, 

The first two named, the Ten-Mile and Housatonic rivers, and the Wallkill River, 
are interstate rivers and have been eliminated from consideration by reason of certain 
legal difficulties set forth in the report of the Committee on Legislation. 

The Esopus and Catskill creeks, the sources from which the Ramapo Company 
proposes to supply the City under its contract, will yield about 260 million gallons 
daily, and the entire Catskill watershed, which includes Schoharie creek, will yield 
about 460 million gallons per day. This is probably the limit of the Catskill system, 
The Hudson River system, however, is capable of extension to 1,500 million gallons 
per day at relatively small cost. 

For a discussion of other possible sources of supply, reference should be made to 
the accompanying reports from the Engineering Committee. 


PART Iv. 
HUDSON RIVER SUPPLY. 


All the additional water that the City of New York is likely to need for many 
years to come, until its population shall increase to 18,000,000, can be obtained from 
the Hudson River, above Poughkeepsie. It is proposed to build pumping stations and 
filter beds on the east side of the river, an aqueduct from Poughkeepsie to the north- 
ern limits of this City, and a reservoir near the northern limits. The plant thus con- 
structed would be capable of supplying 250,000,000 gallons daily, although it is not pro- 
posed to build a plant capable of delivering at first more than 100,000,000 gallons daily, 
The 250 million gallons a day, combined with the present supply, will meet the needs 
of the city for fifteen or twenty years tocome. Thereafter increased pumping facilities 
at the same point, with additional aqueducts, will furnish an additional supply in any 
amount up to 1,500 million gallons daily. It is proposed to filter this water, the exper- 
ience of other cities having shown that filtration is a perfect method of purifying 
water, being, indeed, only a scientific reproduction of a process of nature. That filtra- 
tion is effective in removing impurities and germs of disease is amply proved by the 
experience of Albany, Poughkeepsie, London (England), Hamburg (Germany), and 
other cities. It has already been recommended by the Health Board of the City for 
the Croton water, 

The watershed from which this supply may be drawn comprises all the streams 
flowing into the Hudson above Poughkeepsie, including the Adirondack region. The 
area of the watershed is approximately 11,800 square miles. 

In order to prevent the water above Poughkeepsie from becoming brackish, by 
reason of taking so large amount of water from the river at that point, it is proposed to 
build in the Adirondacks compensating reservoirs, in which may be stored the freshet 
waters during the months of excessive rain. These waters are to be delivered into the 
river during the dry season, so that the flow of water may be kept even throughout 
the year. 

Incidental benefits would be the improvement of the navigation of the upper 
waters of the Hudson, the prevention of floods and the provision of a uniform flow for 
the mill owners along the various streams. 

That the project is entirely feasible, the report of the Engineering Committee 
leaves no doubt. It has already had examinations made for reservoirs at various points 
in the Adirondacks, and has shown that it is entirely practicable to obtain the necessary 
storage without excessive cost. 
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As an alternative proposition to the pumping of water from the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie, the Engineering Committee suggests the taking of water from the Hudson at 
the junction of the Sacandagua about 80 miles above Albany, whence it may flow by 
gravity through longer aquecucts to the City limits. Both projects require the con- 
struction of storage reservoirs to equalize the seasonal flow. 

The Poughkeepsie project is more advantageous in that the streams below Glens 
Falls furnish an additional supply. 


* * [Sources compared in detail.] * * 


PART V. 
THE RAMAPO CONTRACT AND THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER CITIES. 


The Ramapo Water Company was organized in September, 1887, under an act 
which, with its amendments, permitted companies organized under it to supply with 
water any municipality in the State of New York. In 1890 the act was repealed and 
ageneral law enacted which surrounded with new safeguards contracts made with 
companies organized under it. These safeguards did not apply to the already organized 
Ramapo Company ; and a few years later the Legislature extended to that company 
privileges greater than those possessed by any other water company in the State, far 
greater than the privileges of the City of New York. This was done under the guise 
of an act (Chapter 985, Laws of 1895) which purported’to “ limit and define the powers 
of the Ramapo Water Company.” This act gives the Ramapo Company full power to 
contract to supply water not only to any municipality, but to any corporation, public 
or private, with no requirements such as other companies must meet for filing an 
amended certificate, or obtaining the consent of the local authorities. The power to 
supply water for municipal purposes, and, in addition, to supply water for commercial 
use, given by this special act, is a power which no corporation can obtain except by 
special legislation, and is a power possessed only by the Ramapo Water Company. The 
company is also given broad powers of condemnation and may, without fear of opposi- 
tion, select such route as it chooses ; it is practically impossible for any one objecting 
to the route selected, within the time limit by the act, to comply with its provisions for 
making opposition to the condemnation proceedings, and, as an additional safeguard 
to the company, the expense of such opposition is made prohibitive. This is the method 
which the Legislature used to ‘‘limit and define the powers of the Ramapo Water 
Company.” 

While the Legislature has thus increased the powers of the Ramapo Company, it 
has very greatly restricted the power of the City to acquire its needful additional sup- 


plies of water. * * * bliss 
The specific objections to the Ramapo contract are as follows : 


First—The price is exorbitant. 

Second—The contract is ambiguous as to the pressure at which the water is to be de- 
livered at the City limits. 

Third—The contract is ambiguous as to the respective duties and privileges of both 
contracting parties. 

Fourth—The City will not own the plant at the termination of the contract. 

Fifth—The effect of the contract will be to force the City hereafter always to purchase 
water from that company. 

Sixth—It will deprive the City of large profits from a water supply owned by the City, or 
force it to raise the price of water, which would be injurious to its industrial 

interests. 
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Moreover, the experience of other municipalities in the United States, as well as 
in other countries, shows an almost continuous tendency to substitute publicly owned 
water systems for private, a tendency so persistent and so universal, and of such con- 
stantly increasing force, that the wisdom, in the public interest, of the policy of muni. 
cipal ownership and control of water supply, would seem established by abundant 
experience. * * [Municipal operation in other countries.] * * 

PART VI. 
LEGISLATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL OBSTACLES TO THE CITY’S ACQUIRING THE 
NEEDED ADDITIONAL SUPPLY. 

The principal argument urged in favor of entering into the proposed Ramapo con- 
tract is the City’s lack of power, through legal difficulties, to supply its necessities. It 
is urged that the City has not the power to condemn and so to acquire the properties it 
needs. Our answer is that the Legislature should give the City of New York this 
power. It is almost the only city in the state which does not already have that 
power. Why Brooklyn should be prevented from using the waters of Suffolk County, 
and why the present Charter of the City should so markedly have limited the City’s 
power, while the Legislature has increased the powers of the Ramapo Water Compaay, 
we do not care to inquire, but that these limitations should be removed, no citizen of 
New York not interested in a water company will dispute. 

It is urged, also, that there are constitutional difficulties in the way. To this we 
answer that these difficulties are exaggerated, and so far as they exist they will be 
quickly removed when the people who make constitutions realize the character of the 
difficulties and their unseasonableness. When our cities were incurring a burden of 
debt beyond their ability to meet, there was put in our Constitution a restriction upon 
their debt-incurring capacity. No city was permitted to incur debt beyond ten per 
cent of its real estate assessed for taxation. Later, on account of the absolute need that 
our cities should have an abundant supply of pure water, and in order to prevent their 
falling into the power of private water companies, the Coustitution was amended so 
that, even though cities had reached their debt limit for other purposes, they were 
allowed to go beyond it to obtain a supply of water. This was due to the general re- 
cognition of the wisdom of the policy of municipal ownership and control of the supply 
of water. If, however, the City’s debt, including its debt for water supply, exceeds 
the ten per cent limit, no debts for other purposes than water-supply can be incurred 
until the assessed valuation shall permit. 

It is upon this provision of the Constitution that reliance is placed to compel the 
City of New York to supply by private contract its great need for water. 

The demonstrated wisdom of the policy of municipal ownership of water.supply, 
irrespective of the mere question of profit ; the demonstrated great profit of that mu- 
nicipal policy in New York City, irrespective of any other question—these two factors, 
gaining in force every year in forming public opinion, are bound in a short time to 
compel the removal of the present constitutional bar. 

We therefore believe that without waiting for any further constitutional amend- 
ment the City should at once take the necessary steps to provide for itself a supply of 
pure water ample for future needs. * * * 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The Committee therefore recommends as follows: 
I. Nocontract whatever should be entered into with the Ramapo Water Company. 
II. The policy of supplying New York City with water by contract should be op- 
posed by all lawful means. 
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The Legislature should clothe New York City with power to acquire by con- 

demnation any water rights needed for its public water supply, excepting water 

rights actually used by, or necessary for, the supply of any other city, town or 
village. 

The constitutional requirement that the bonds issued by New York City fora 

water supply shall be included in ascertaining whether the City can become 

indebted for other municipal purposes should be removed, 

The Comptroller’s quarterly and annual reports should contain a clear and busi- 

nesslike statement of the financial status of the City’s investment in its water 

works. 

A carefully devised system of detailed, accurate and easily understood public 

records and reports should be adopted by the Department of Water Supply. 

. The financing by the City of any addition to its water supply should include the 
application of the surplus of the revenues over expenditures to the redemption of 
bonds issued to establish the plant. 

. Immediate steps should be taken by the City of New York to acquire an addi- 
tional supply of 250 million gallons of water daily from the Adirondack Mountain 
watershed by either of the systems proposed in this report. 

Immediate steps should be taken by the City officials to prevent the waste of 
water. 


COMMITTEE ON WATER SUPPLY, 


M. E. Bann, Chatrman ; 
8. C. Mrap, Secretary, 


New Yorks, August 8, 1900. 








TAXATION OF FRANCHISES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By JAMES R. CARRET. 


The passage of the Ford bill by the legislature of the state of 
New York in 1899 was an attempt to tax the franchises or 
privileges granted to what may be called public service corpora- 
tions.' The franchise which this law aimed to tax was not the 
right given by the state to be a corporation, but the right to use 
public property, the streets, highways, parks, ef cetera, for a 
specific purpose. These two franchises should be clearly differ- 
entiated, for they are entirely different in theory, and the courts 
have applied to each different rules of law. It is the right to use 
public property—the ‘‘special franchise”? as the New York law 
calls it—which concerns us here; but it is necessary to deal to 
some extent with the right to be a corporation, as taxation of this 
franchise has been used to reach ‘‘ special franchises ”. 

Massachusetts has had in force for thirty-five years a system 
of taxation of corporate franchises which includes not merely 
public service corporations but all corporations chartered by or 
organized under any law of the state for purposes of business or 
profit. A description of this system, its origin, its growth and 
its practical working may be of value to those in other states who 
are seeking to improve methods of taxation. 


— 


{ £ RAPID INCREASE OF CORPORATIONS. 


At the end of the Revolutionary war, no corporations for pur- 
poses of business or profit existed in Massachusetts. But before 
the close of the century a good start had been made, as shown by 
the following list, which gives the dates when the first corpora- 
tions were incorporated : 





See The Ford Act: Taxation of Local Franchises by John De WittWarner, 
Monicrpat AFrarrs, June, 1899, p. 269. 
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gIND OF CORPIRATION. WHEN FIRST INCORPORATED. 
February, 1784 
jdge corporation 1785 
Minna corporation 1789 
$ Ganal 7 . 1792 
*Kqueduct , 1796 
Turnpike ‘ 1796 
Fire insurance " : 1798 
Marine insurance ‘‘ 1799 
Savings institution (or bank) 1816 
Gas-light company 1823 
Steam railroad corporation 1830 
Street railroad y 1853 


During a period of 25 years, beginning with the year 1784— 
the first complete year after the terminatiun of the Revolu- 
tionary war—2,290 acts were passed by the legislature, of which 
414 or 18 per cent were acts chartering or relating to corpora- 
tions. In the first 7 years, 487 acts were passed, of which only 5 
related to corporations. In the last 7 years, 928 acts were passed, 
of which 275 or 29 6 per cent affected such corporations. 

It would doubtless be interesting to obtain the exact facts as 
to the amount of legislation relating to such corporations in the 
years following that period, but it is hardly necessary to do so to 
indicate the rapid development of the corporate idea and the great 
increase in the number of corporations in this state, as well as in 
other states, which is known to everyone. It should be noted, 
however, that this increase has been influenced not only by the 
growth of the community, but also by the greater ease in obtain- 
ing charters after the legislature, becoming tired of granting a 
special charter in each case, began to provide general laws for the 
voluntary formation of corporations. ‘The first was passed in 1851. 

The basis of the chief part of the Massachusetts system of 
taxation is the general property tax, that is, the idea that every- 
thing which is called ‘‘ property ” shouldbe taxed. The constitution 
of 1780 gave the legislature 
full power and authority * * to impose and levy proportional and reasonable assess- 
ments, rates, and taxes, upon all the inhabitants of, and persons resident, and estates lying 
within the said Commonwealth; and also to impose and levy reasonable duties and excises 


upon any produce, goods, wares, merchandise, and commodities, whatsoever, brought 
into, produced, manufactured, or being within the same. (Part 2, ch. 1, § 1, art. 4.) 


The laws of taxation in Massachusetts follow the familiar legal 
division of property into real and personal. Real estate is con- 
strued for purposes of taxation “‘ to include all lands within this 
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state and all buildings and other things erected on or affixed to 
the same”,' and is taxed, of course, in the city or town where it 
lies. Personal estate for purposes of taxation includes, inter alia, 
‘*all goods, chattels, money and effects wheresoever they may be, 
* * public stocks and securities, stocks in turnpikes, bridges 
and monied corporations within or without the state.” ? 

In contemplation of law, personal property follows the owner 
and the laws of taxation conform to that rule in providing that 
all personal estate shall be taxed in the place where the owner 
resides. To this rule, however, some marked exceptions were 
made early in the century, one of which was: 

All machinery employed in any branch of manufactures and belonging to any cor- 
poration, shall be assessed to such corporation, in the town or other place where such 
machinery may be situated or employed; and in assessing the stockholders for their 


shares in any manufacturing corporation, there,shall first be deducted from the value 
thereof the value of the machinery and real estate belonging to such corporation.’ 


Besides these general provisions, every bank was subjected to 
a special tax of one-half of one per cent, payable semi-annually 
within ten days after the first Monday of April and the first Monday 
of October, on the amount of its capital stock actually paid in.‘ 
The first act imposing such a tax was chapter 32 of the Acts of 
1812, which required every bank to pay a tax of .5 per cent on its 
amount of capital stock paid in, within ten days after each and 
every semi-annual dividend made after a certain date, and was 
held constitutional in Portland Bank v. Apthorp, 12 Mass., 252: 
In this decision the court declared the tax to be an excise upon the 
privilege granted to the plaintiff under its charter from the state, 
or in modern terminology, a tax uponits franchise, which was held 
to come within the term ‘‘commodities ” used in the constitution. 

Such were the provisions of the Revised Statutes of 1836, the 
first codification of the general laws of Massachusetts. Prior to 
the Revised Statutes, there appears to have been no standing law 
defining the property upon which taxes should be assessed. 
The provisions for that purpose were apparently incorporated 
in the law annually passed for the assessment of a state tax which 
was apportioned among the several towns of the state. The 
tax act of the year 1821 (ch. 107) provided for the assessment 
of taxes upon, among other things, 





1 Revised Statutes of 1836, ch. 7, § 3. * Revised Statutes of 1836, ch. 7, § 4. 
* Revised Statutes, eh. 7, § 10, but this first appears in Ac's of 18382, ch. 158, § 2. 


* Revised Statutes, ch. 9, §§ 1 and 3, originally contained in Acts of 1813, ch. 190, 
and Acts of 1814, ch. 50. 
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public securities of all sorts and all bank and insurance stock and shares or property 
ia any incorporated company for a bridge or a turnpike road or shares in any other 
incorporated company possessing taxable property, according to the just value thereof. 
This is more explicit than the Revised Statutes already quoted. 

Under the system established by these general provisions of 
law, corporations appear to have been taxed as follows : 

First, as to real estate: All classes except railroad, turn- 
pike and bridge corporations and possibly also canal corporations 
were taxed on their real estate in whatsoever town it lay ; the four 
excepted classes were subject to a different ruling due to their 
different character and the different method of acquiring real estate. 
All other classes of corporations above referred to acquired real 
estate, like individuals, only by purchase, but these four classes of 
corporations acquired lands either by purchase or by exercising the 
power of eminent domain delegated by the state. Thelawas to the 
taxation of real estate! of railroad corporations (steam railroad cor- 
porations) was determined in Worcester v. Western R. R. Corpora- 
tion, 4 Metcalf, 564., and the reasons of the decision apply as well 
to turnpike, bridge and canal corporations. 

In this case the town of Worcester had attempted to tax the 

corporation on its buildings, namely, passenger depot, freight 
house, car house and engine house, in the town as real estate, liable 
to taxation for town and county taxes. Some of the buildings 
were partly within and partly without the limits of the location. 
The opinion of the court, delivered by Chief Justice Shaw declared 
that the establishment of the railroad 
is regarded as a public work, established by public authority, intended for the public 
use and benefit, the use of which is secured to the whole community, and constitutes 
therefore, like a canal, turnpike or highway, a public easement * * * * [and] that to 
some extent at least, the works necessarily incident to such public easement, are public 
works, and as such exempted from taxation. Such we believe has been the uniform 
practice in regard to bridges, turnpikes, and highways, and their incidents ; and also in 
regard to other public buildings and structures of a like kind ; as state houses, forts 
and arsenals, court houses, jails, churches, town houses, school houses. 
The court said further that the only question was as to the limits 
ofthis exemption from taxation, and held that as to the land within 
the location taken by eminent domain that and the structures or 
parts of structures upon it were exempt from taxation, but that 
structures or parts of structures outside of the limit of location (and 
presumably also land acquired by purchase outside of the location) 
were not within the exemption, but were subject to taxation. 

‘ L include in the term “ real estate ” of a railroad corporation both the lands taken 


by it for general railroad purposes, technicaliy termed the location, in which, of cowie, 
it has an easement, a nd also lands acquired by purchase for any railroad purpose. 
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Second, as to personal property; All classes of corporations 
were here on the same footing and appear not to have been taxed 
at all, except that manufacturing corporations were taxed on their 
machinery in the place where it was situated or employed, in 
accordance with the second exception, above quoted.’ The tax 
act of the year 1821 expressly exempted from taxation machinery 
in cotton and woollen manufactories, and this exemption appears 
to have continued until repealed by chapter 143 of the Acts of 1528. 

Doubtless the reason for this was that the several stockholders 
were taxable for their shares in their respective places of residence.’ 
This is stated to have been the law as to the taxation of corpora- 
tions in respect of personal property before the passage of c. 208, 
acts of 1884, by Chief Justice Bigelow in Commonwealth v. Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Co., 12 Allen, 298 : 

Under the general laws regulating taxation in Massachusetts, corporations have 
never been liable to taxation for any personal estate owned by them, with the exception 
of machinery. * * * All other taxation, so far as it bore on corporate property, prior 
to the enacting of the statute in question (ch. 208 of the Act of 1864) was uniformly as- 
sessed on the stock as represented by the|shares belonging to the individual stockliold- 
ers, and was taxed to them according to the number of shares held by each in their re- 
spective places of abode, on a valuation ascertained by the market value of the shares, 
irrespective of the amount of property held by the corporation. These shares were de- 
clared by the statute to be personal property, for the purpose of taxation; Gen. Sts., c. 
11, § 4; and were so treated, although the whole or a large part of the corporate proper 
ty may have consisted of real estate, as in wharf, mining and water power corporations, 
and the like. Gen. Sts., c. 61, §$ 5, 10; c. 68, § 20. This tax on shares was clearly not 
a tax on the property of the corporation, but on the right or interestof each stockholder 
in the whole corporate organization, its franchise and privileges, as has already bees 
explained, estimated at its market value. 

This review of the former laws of taxation in Massachusetts 
shows that no tax whatever was imposed directly on the franchise 
of corporations, but that franchises were in fact taxed to the extent 
that they were reached by the taxation of the shares of the cor- 





? Acts of 1832. ch. 158, § 2. 

® Though the language of the tax acts is broad enough to cover the personal prop- 
erty of corporations as well as of individuals, and though the exemption specifically of 
the machinery of cotton and woollen manufacturing corporations paturally produces 
the inference that without such exemption it ame have been liable to taxation, and 
the provision that the machinery of manufaciuring corporations sbail be taxed in the 
place where it is situated or employed naturally gives rise to the inference that other- 
wise it would have been taxed to the corporation in the town where it had its principal 
place of business, and though there was no express provision of law that corporations 
should not be taxed in respect of their personal property, nor any express provision that 
they should (except in the case of manufacturing corporations as to their machivery as 
above stated) yet that they were not taxable in respect of personal property, except man- 
ufacturing corporations for their machinery, appears to have been the practical inter 
pretation of the law. 
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porations to the individual stockholders in their respective places 
of residence at the market value of the shares. Such taxation, 
however, of shares in corporations was made upon assessments by 
the local assessors. At first assessors were dependent upon returns 
made by individual stockholders, and upon such information as 
they might get by inquiry, for knowledge of holdings of shares in 
corporations by residents of their respective towns, but beginning 
with the year 1843, acts were passed which imposed upon the 
cashier of every bank, the clerk of every railroad corporation, of 
every insurance company except mutual insurance companies, and 
of every manufacturing bridge, turnpike and canal corporation, the 
duty of making returns annually between the first and tenth days 
of May to the assessors of every city or town of the Commonwealth 
in which any shareholder in the corporation lived, giving the name 
of each owner residing in the city or town, with the number of 
shares belonging to him on the first day of May of that year, the 
par value of the shares, and by requirement of a subsequent act, 
the market value of the shares. 

There were in Massachusetts in the year 1841, 305 towns and 
three cities, and now, by reason of subsequent subdivisions, an- 
nexations and incorporation of towns as cities, there are 335 towns 
and 33 cities. With 300, more or less, boards of assessors investi- 
gating the market value of the stock of different corporations, 
ascertaining the real estate on which they were locally taxed, and 
in the case of manufacturing corporations the machinery also 
locally taxed, it is clear that even if all performed their duties with 
diligence and skill and adequate valuations of the shares were made 
for purposes of taxation, such a system would be wasteful of time 
and effort. One would rather expect, however, that there were 
marked differences in the care and skill exercised in the perform- 
ance of duties and decided variations in estimates of market values, 
for there must have been then, as now, there were many corpora- 
tions whose stock was not bought and sold in the open market, 
and whose market value or assumed market value could not there- 
fore be determined except by special and thorough investigation. 
But both before the passage of the law which required returns of 
holdings in corporations to be made to the assessors in the several 
towns, and after it, while this system existed, it is clear that as to 
all shares in every corporation held by persons living outside of 
the state, that portion of their market value which exceeded the 
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proportion of that value corresponding to the value of the real 
estate and machinery locally taxed, escaped taxation entirely. 

This system of assessment continued in force until the Civil 
war produced such an increase in public expenditure as to cause 
legislators to look about for additional sources of revenue. Be- 
ginning with the year 1862, various acts were passed for the 
taxation of corporations, fire, marine, and fire and marine insurance 
companies and savings banks first receiving attention (Acts of 1862, 
c. 224). A general law for the taxation of corporations was passed 
in 1864 (c. 208), which contained the foundation principle of the 
present system, the tax being levied on the market value of all the 
capital stock after making certain deductions. This act was 
superseded in the following year by the act (c. 283) which embodies 
the substance of the present law. . 


FRANCHISE TAX UPHELD BY THE COURTS. 


Before describing how the system established by this last act 
actually operates, let us glance at a few judicial] decisions which 
interpreted these earlier statutes ard upheld the legality cf the 
statutes. The corporations strove to avoid payment of taxes, 
contested the constitutionality of the statutes and attacked their 
provisions in other ways. The act taxing savings banks, although 
its object as expressed was ‘‘to levy taxes * * * ondepositors 
jn savings banks,” in fact levied an annual tax on every savings 
bank, payable in two semi-annual instalments, on the average 
amount of its deposits for the six months preceding each of two 
dates in the year, and this tax was held valid as an excise on the 
franchise of the corporation in Commonwealth v. People’s Five 
Cents Savings Bank, 5 Allen, 428, and also in Commonwealth v. 
Provident Institution for Savings, 12 Allen, 312, notwithstanding 
that in the latter case part of the deposits were invested in United 
States bonds, and this latter case was affirmed by the supreme 
court of the United States in Provident Institution v. Mass., 
6 Wallace, 611, and see also the preceding case, Society for Savings 
v. Coite, 6 Wallace, 594 (a Connecticut case, upon a statute requir 
ing savings banks to pay a tax of acertain percentage upon the 
amount of their deposits on a certain day). 

The power of the legislature to require domestic corporations 
0 pay a tax upon the excess of the market value of their capital 

ock above the value of their real estate and machinery, taxable 
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where situated, as an excise on the franchise or privilege of each 
corporation was affirmed in Commonwealth v. Lowell Gas 
Light Co., 12 Allen, 75, although the decision in that case turned 
upon other points. But the question was more fully considered 
and affirmed in three cases reported together and generally 
cited under the name of the first, Commonwealth v. Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., 12 Allen, 298, in which cases it was also 
decided that the fact that such a corporation owns as part of 
its personal property U. S. bonds, and that some of its stock- 
holders live outside of the state, will not exempt it from liability 
to pay the full amount of such tax. This decision that the tax 
was valid as a franchise tax was affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court in Hamilton Co. v. Mass., 6 Wallace, 632. 
Another important case under the Act of 1864 was Common- 
wealth v. Cary Improvement Co., 98 Mass., 19. The defendant 
was a land company. The tax assessed was based upon actual 
sales of the company’s stock, and the defendant contended that 
the tax was unreasonable in the sense of the constitution, part 2, 
ch. 1,$ 1, art. 4, being computed on a speculative value exceeding 


the value of all the property owned by the corporation. The 
court held that it was not unreasonable in the sense of the consti- 
tution, that it was not levied as a tax on property, but was an 
excise tax ; that the value of the property of the corporation was 
not intended to furnish the basis of the taxation, but the value of 
the capital stock, which might be determined by actual sales. 


METHOD OF VALUING FRANCHISES. 


The present system for the taxation of corporate franchises, 
based upon charter 283 of;the Acts of 1865, is as follows: The 
treasurer of the state is the tax commissioner, and has a deputy 
who is commissioner of corporations. Every corporation chartered 
by or organized under the general laws ‘of the state for purposes 
of business or profit, having a capital stock divided into shares,’ 





1 The only exceptions to this sweeping provision are banks (no state banks exist), 
corporations chartered or organized for the purpose of engaging without the liwits of 
the state in the business of coal mining or other mining, quarrying or extracting carbon- 
aceous oils from the earth or for the purpose of purchasing, selling or holding mines or 
lands without the state, corporations formed under the general laws to construct rail- 
roads or railroads and telegraphs in foreign countries, and also savings banks, life 
insurance companies and mutual insurance companies all of which are subjected to 
special excise taxes. All companies, co-partnerships and other associations having & 
location or place of business within the state, if the beneficial interest is held in shares 
which are assignable without the consent of the other associates specifically authorizing 
such transfer, are subject to the same method of taxation as domestic corporations. 
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is required to return annually, between the first and tenth of May 
to the tax commissioner under the oath of its treasurer a complete 
list of its shareholders with their places of residence, the number 
of shares belonging to each, the amount of the capital stock, 
its place of business, and the par value and the market value of 
the shares on May first. The return shall also state for stock 
held as collateral security, both the name of the holder and the 
name of the pledgor and his residence. Further, it shall contain a 
statement in detail of the character, location and value of the 
works, structures, real estate and machinery owned by the 
corporation and subject to local taxation within the state. Every 
corporation, except railroad and telegraph companies, shall also 
return the amount, value and location of all works, structures, 
real estate and machinery owned by it and subject to local taxation 
without the state. Railroad and telegraph companies give the 
whole length of their lines and the length of so much of their 
lines as is without the state. 

Every guardian who holds, or whose ward holds, shares of stock 
in any corporation and every executor, administrator or other per- 
son who holds in trust any such stock, shall between the first 
and tenth days of May in each year return under oath to the tax 
commissioner their names and residences on the first of that 
month and those of all such wards or other persons to whom 
any portion of the income from such stock is payable, the number 
of shares of stock held and the name and location of the cor- 
poration, etc., in which they are held. Every partnership also is 
required to make like returns stating the amount of such stock 
owned by the firm, the names and residences of all partners and 
the proportional interest or ownership of each in the stock. 

It is the duty of the assessors of every city or town on or be- 
fore the first Monday of August to return to the tax commissioner 
the names of all corporations except banks of issue and deposit, 
having a capital stock divided into shares chartered by or orga- 
nized under the general laws of the state for the purpose of 
business or profit and established in their respective cities or towns 
or owning real estate therein; also a statement in detail of the 
works, structures, real estate and machinery owned by each cor 
poration, the amount for which the same is assessed in the city or 
town for the current year, and also at the same time to return 
to the tax commissioner the amount of taxes laid or voted to be 
laid within the city or town for all town purposes. 
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The tax commissioner is required to ascertain from the returns 
or otherwise the true market value of the shares of each corpora- 
tion and to estimate therefrom the fair cash value of the 
capital stock on the preceding May first, which is to be taken as 
the value of its corporate function for the purpose of taxation. 
He shall also ascertain and determine the value and amount 
of all real estate and machinery owned by each corporation and 
subject to local taxation and of the deductions mentioned below. 
For this purpose, he may take the amount at which such real 
estate and machinery are locally assessed, but this local assess- 
ment is not conclusive. 

In case the value of the real estate and machinery, located 
within the state, of any corporation, as determined by the tax 
commissioner is less than the value fixed by the local assessors, 
the commissioner is to notify the corporation of such determi- 
nation and the corporation thereupon within one month may make 
application to the assessors for an abatement, and if such abate- 
ment is refused, prosecute an appeal to the county commis- 
sioners of which it must give notice to the tax commissioner. 
The decision of the county commissioners is conclusive as to the 
value. If the corporation fails to apply for an abatement, or 
having made such, if it fails to appeal from the decision of the 
assessors, the determination of the tax commissioner is conclusive. 

Every corporation so taxable shall annually pay a tax upon 
its corporate franchise at a valuation thereof equal to the aggre- 
gate value of the shares in its capital stock, as determined by the 
tax commissioner, after making the deductions mentioned below, 
at a rate determined by an apportionment of the whole amount of 
money to be raised by taxation upon property in the state during 
the same current year as returned by the assessors to the tax com- 
missioner, as above mentioned, upon the aggregate valuation of 
all the cities and towns for the preceding year as returned annu- 
ally by the assessors to the secretary of state. 

From such valuation of the corporate franchise so determined, 
the following deductions are made : 

First, in the case of railroad and telegraph companies whose 
lines extend beyond the limits of the state, such proportion of the 
whole valuation of their capital stock, as the length of line lying 
without the state is to that of the entire line, and also an amount 
equal to the value of the real estate and machinery locally taxed 
within the state. 
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Second, in the case of all other corporations subject to this 
form of taxation, an amount equal to the value of the real estate 
and machinery subject to local taxation wherever situated. 

A corporation taxable under these provisions, if aggrieved by 
the decision of the tax commissioner, may appeal to a board con- 
sisting of the state treasurer, state auditor and one member of 
the council designated by the governor. 

Although these taxes on corporations are assessed and collected 
by the state, the disposition of the greater part of them is the same 
as when the shares were assessed to the owners by the local as- 
sessors. The proportion of the taxes corresponding to the propor- 
tion of the stock of the corporation owned by residents of the 
state is credited and paid to the several cities and towns where it 
appears from the returns or otherwise that such shareholders 
lived on the first of May preceding, according to the number of 
shares so held in each city and town. The remainder, collected 
on shares held by persons living out of the state, is retained in the 
state treasury. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


Turning now to the practical results of this system of taxation, 
I have obtained the following from the state auditor's report for 
1899: The total amount collected in that year by the state 
treasurer was $5,202,266.67 from 1908 corporations, which in- 
cludes the amount directly collected, assessed in the year 1899, of 
$5,134,983.77. The sum received in 1899 from delinquent corpo- 
rations on account and previous years, was $49,934.52. And from 
cities and towns on account of over-payments of their shares of 
corporation taxes in 1898 and previous years, $17,348.38 were 
received. Total, $5,202,266.67. Of this sum the state paid to 
cities and towns on account of the years 1898 and 1899, $4,253,- 
136.10, leaving $949,130.57 as the revenue derived by the state.’ 

The rate of the corporation tax in the year 1899 was obtained 
according to the method described above, by apportioning the 








? The total revenue of the state in the year 1899, deducting the portions of corpora- 
tion taxes and national bank taxes paid to cities and towns, was $8,817,380.50, of which 
the sum derived by the state from the general corporation tax as shown above 
($949,130.57) was 10.76 percent. But this is not the total revenue derived by the state 
from corporations. Other taxes are the savings bank tax, excise tax on life insurance 
companies, tax on the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, annual 
insurance companies’ tax, life insurance companies’ tax, coal and mining companies 
tax, railroad commissioners’ tax, foreign railroad companies’ tax, and very smal] sums 
in the shape of fees from the gas and electric light companies. The total for 1998 
was $2,082,961.86 which is 23.62 per cent of the total state revenue. 
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total amount of taxes assessed for state, county and city or town 
purposes in the whole state in 1899, as returned by the assessors 
of each city and town to the tax commissioner, upon the aggre- 
gate valuation of real and personal property in the state for pur- 
poses of taxation in 1898, as returned by such boards of assessors to 
the secretary of state. The rate thus obtained is practically the 
average rate of taxation throughout the state, and for 1899 was 
$15.78 per thousand dollars. Applying this rate to the corporation 
tax assessed and collected—$5, 134,983.77—, it appears that this 
corporation tax was collected upon an aggregate valuation of the 
excess of corporate franchises thus taxable of $325,410,885. 

From the tables in the auditor’s report for 1899, I have taken 
out the various public service corporations, and find the number 
of such, and the taxes paid by them to be as follows : 


39 Steam Railroad Companies................. $1,642,626.45 
97 Street Railway Companies 746,892.86 
73 Gas and Electric Light Companies 115,783.97 
37 Water Companies 15,833.88 
} Telephone and Telegraph Companies. 793,662.04 
15,237.01 


$3, 330,036.21 


This is 64 per cent of the total amount obtained by the state 
from the general corporation tax in 1899, and represents an 
aggregate valuation of the excess of these corporate franchisesthus 
faxable of $211,028,910. 


HOW THE TAX SHOULD BE DISTRIBUTED. 


One feature of the Massachusetts’ system of taxing corpora- 
tions is open to criticism, viz., the method of distributing the pro- 
ceeds, as already stated, the taxes paid by corporations, though 
collected by the state to the extent that shares in them are held 
by residents of the state, are credited and paid to the various cities 
and towns in which the stockholders live. 

In the case of public service corporations, the value of the 
franchise depends upon the concentration of the population in the 
cities and towns where these corporations have their tracks, 
pipes, lines and plants. To the extent that the expenditure of 
taxes in these cities and towns makes them desirable as places for 
business and residence, and attracts population, such corporations 
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get a benefit from the local expenditure ; but the franchise taxes 
which these corporations pay do not necessarily go to the cities 
and towns where the corporations are located ; they are distributed 
solely with reference to the places where the various stockholders 
have their domiciles. A concrete illustration shows best the 
unfairness of the method. 

Under a resolve passed by the legislature in 1896, a commission 
was appointed ‘‘to inquire into the expediency of revising and 
amending the laws of the Commonwealth relating to taxation.” 
This commission made its report in October, 1897, and in it called 
attention to the concentration of well-to-do taxpayers and of their 
personal property in a limited number of towns. I quote from this 
report the following table showing the distribution of the corpora- 
tion tax, and a comment upon the results shown by the table. 


Population Tax Distributed Tax Distributed 
1295. 1826. per ca;ita, 
Ne his ek au ee cada 2,500,183 $2,585 .795.63 $1.08 
Thirty-two cities.............. 1,635, 767 1,778,359.23 1 08 
All towns 807,436.40 .93 
Eighteen towns 332,310 77 5.31 
Three hundredandthreetowns. 801,887 475,125.63 59 


The eighteen selected towns get five times as much as the 
average for the state, per head of population, of the proceeds. 
As compared with the remaining towns, less fortunate in the 
ownership of securities by their inhabitants, these few towns 
get nearly ten times as much per headof population. The com- 
mission recommended that the county expenses should be assumed 
by the state and that the proceeds of the corporation tax should 
be retained by the state and applied to paying county expenses. 

The question how to distribute these corporation taxes so a6 
to adjust the burdens of taxation fairly, is not an easy one but cer- 
tainly in the case of steam railroads good reasons can be given 
why such corporation tax should be retained in the state treasury, 
though these reasons would perhaps have less force when applied 
to the other public service corporations whose field is much more 
limited. Of course, the Massachusetts method of distributing the 
corporation tax is not an essential part of the system. If this tax 
is to be distributed among the different cities and towns, there is 
no reason why some other method should not be followed as, for 
instance, distributing it either in proportion to the population or 
to the assessed values of property. 
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It is not within the scope of this article to make any com. 
parison between the Ford bill and its amendments, and the 
Massachusetts system of taxing corporate franchises. The problem, 
how to tax these franchises, is a local one in each state involving 
consideration of constitutional provisions, existing laws in relation 
to taxation, perhaps special legislation in regard to corporations or 
different classes of corporations, possibly also contracts made by 
municipalities with particular corporations, or locations granted 
by them to corporations on special terms and conditions, and, last 
put not least, decisions of the courts. One state may find the 
course of legislation in another useful as affording suggestions, but 
may not be able to make a close imitation of it. As to the Massa- 
chusetts system of taxing corporate franchises, it may be said that 
the state has been fortunate in developing a system, which is sim- 
ple, which is easily worked, which reaches the corporations, and 
above all which is solidly established by decisions of the courts. 

But let me not be understood as regarding this system 

as a finality. As long as the people look upon the general 
property tax as the guiding principle in taxation, this system 
of taxing corporate franchises may be well enough. But when 
the people learn to appreciate that the use of public ways is es- 
sential to the existence of the public service corporations, that the 
grants of privileges in public ways and public places is simply a 
gift of public property, and that in creating such franchises the 
community abdicates a performance of duties that it should itself 
undertake as part of the service of the government, then the time 
will arrive when they must consider how the government can 
resume its proper functions, and how to assert the right arising 
under Article VI of the Declaration of Rights prefixed to the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, 
that no man or corporation or association of men have any other title to obtain advan- 
tages or particular and exclusive privileges distinct f10m those of the community than 
what arises from the consideration of services rendered to the public. 
It will be the task of the community then to find some way to 
make every individual and corporation, possessing any such privi- 
lege, render an adequate equivalent for it to the public. Exercise 
of the taxing power would be one means to that end. 
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STATE CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS. 
By JAMES BLAKE CAHOON. 


If we consider the general question of what form our laws 
shall take in order to secure the greatest benefit to the people and 
municipality in the management of public utilities, it will, I think, 
be conceded by all who have made a careful study of this subject, 
that our legislatures should be governed by the spirit of the utmost 
fairness to invested capital as wellas to the people. These laws 
should be definite, and forecasting the future somewhat, will un- 
doubtedly prescribe state control, to a greater or less degree, for 
all forms of service that may be classed as public utilities. Al. 
most necessarily the execution of such laws should be placed in 
the hands of a commission composed of at least two, and not more 
than three, members chosen by popular vote and not appointed for 
political reasons ; and in order that the best results may be ob- 
tained, the term of office should be a long one, similar to that of 
the justices of the supreme court of the State of New York ; and 
while holding office the members should not engage in any other 
business. 


COMPETITION SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. 


This class of corporations should not in any sense include those 
corporations which are open to competition. The fundamental 
basis of the former is that they are of a right and should be abso- 
lute monopolies. Only by so construing their rights can the best 
service be given to the people. Formerly it was held that, in or- 
der to secure cheap rates, it was necessary to have competition, 
but years of competition prove that competition raises prices instead 
of lowering them, as will be seen when we consider the actual re- 
sult of two electric light companies competing in the same town, 
First one and then the other cuts the price until both are losing 
money. ‘The inevitable consolidation takes place. One plant is 
shut down, the other operated ; but the interest on the bonds of 
both has to be paid, and the excess of interest over what should be 
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required for a plant of sufficient capacity to supply the town 
ultimately comes out of the pockets of the people. If competition 
had not been let in, only the interest charges for the proper sized 
plant would have to be met, and therefore the corporation could 
furnish the light at a less price and make an equally good profit 
for itself. ' 

Let us assume then that these public utilities are monopolies 
and are protected as such. It immediately becomes the function 
of the commission to lay down as the first prime requisite of 
cheaper rates, that there shall be only one corporation supplying a 
given public service in any town. Public control, being estab- 
lished, should look, first, to the protection of the people; second, 
to the protection of the capital invested ; and third, to the rendition 
of servicd at such a price as will permit of its general use, and 
return to capital a fair interest on its investment. 


SECURITIES SHOULD BE LIMITED. 


The first question to arise is whether bonds or stock or both 
shall be issued and to what extent. The laws of Massachusetts 
permit the issue of both bonds and stock to pay the cost of con- 
struction, but only in amount necessary for the work in question, 
and the issue must be approved by the board of commissioners, 
with the understanding that no stock shall be sold at less than 
par. The capitalist who wants to invest money in a corporation 
of this kind cannot issue what bonds and stock he thinks he can 
pay interest and dividends upon. He is barred from watering 
either the stock or the bonds. 

This may appear arbitrary, and in a certain way it is. The 
legislature sought to protect the investor, and if one looks at the 
matter in all its bearings, it will be seen that this power of limit- 
ing the amount of securities issued is equally a benefaction to the 
real capitalist and to the innocent investor. The only one in- 
jured is that modern pirate, politely called the promoter. But 
even though this power does protect the investor and capitalist, 
and indirectly the consumer, by minimizing the interest charges 
on the plant, it is a question whether such interference—the say- 
ing to a man he shall not invests as he pleases or take such risks 
as his own judgment dictates—is not exercising too much of the 
paternal right to be altogether satisfactory to the general mass of 





' For the experience of Great Britain, see am article in this issue. 
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the people. I should rather say that the commission should have 
the power to limit the bond issue to the actual cost of the plant 
and permit the organizers to issue whatever amount of stock their 
judgment deems best. 

Possibly the better plan to protect both parties, and eventually 
inure to the benefit of the plant, would be for the commission to 
authorize the issuance of bonds to such an extent that seventy per 
cent of the bonds issued would pay the cost of the plant and the re. 
maining thirty per cent be deposited with a trust company who, by 
receiving the interest on the thirty per cent and placing the same at 
compound interest, would be enabled to guarantee and pay the whole 
issue at maturity, say in thirty years. This would effectually take 
care of the much mooted question of retiring the bond issue at matu- 
rity. 

: FRANCHISES TO BE GRANTED BY STATE BOARD. 

The commission should have the power to determine the life 
and form of contract entered into between the corporation and the 
municipality. The prevailing method of granting franchises by 
resolution of the council is open to serious objection. In one city 
a corporation may be able to so influence the council as to securea 
grant that is very advantageous to the corporation and an equal 
hardship to the municipality, while in an adjoining city conditions 
may be reversed. This should be a strictly business transaction, 
and the contract should be determined by local conditions and so 
fixed as to be equally beneficial to both parties. It is impossible 
to eliminate self interest, and hence to secure equal justice both 
parties should be willing and glad to leave the adjustment to a dis- 
interested party like the commission. This has never been done 
in the United States that I am aware of, but it is a solution of the 
difficulty which stands in the way of securing the best return to 
the municipality for the money expended as well as a fair profit 
for the corporation undertaking to serve the municipality. 

In framing a franchise grant, lower prices should be consid- 
ered rather than a large cash compensation to the city. In some 
instances, the municipal authorities have set an arbitrary rate at 
which the corporation shall sell its commodity. This is a needless 
restriction and too arbitrary, for the council is incompetent to 
judge of what constitutes a fair price for the commodity, and the 
corporation naturally seeks to make as large a profit on the enter- 
prise as possible, and to do this would not place a price on its 
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commodity which would prevent its free purchase. The phrase, 
“Jarge sales and small profits,” is particularly applicable to this 
class of business enterprises, and the lesson has been well taught 
by the many failures of corporations to declare dividends, their 
price having been set so high as to make the use of their com- 
modity a luxury and hence limit its output. In seeking the 
reason for their failure, this fact has been exhibited so clearly as 
to widely emphasize the economy of large use at low prices. 


TAXES SHOULD BE MODERATE. 


Many methods of taxing public utilities as such have been 
tried but none of them are satisfactory, for the reason that legis- 
lators have conceived the idea that this class of corporations should 
be throttled rather than assisted. I hold that public service cor- 
porations are public benefactors and should be encouraged in 
every way. 

Further, the imposition of a tax raises the price of the com- 
modity. In other words, the state and municipality impose a 
burden on the citizens of a community having public utilities, 
that is not placed upon those not having such, which works in 
effect to the repression of such utility and to the restriction rather 
than the extension of its use. The more advanced a community 
becomes, the heavier the tax imposed upon it. The state, which 
should do all possible to promote the comfort and enlightenment 
of its citizens, stands arrayed against such progress, merely be- 
cause the authors of its taxation laws did not comprehend the 
first principles of economics. Public utilities are primarily for the 
benefit of the people, and instead of the state doing that which 
will enhance the price of their commodities, it should do all in its 
power to lower the price so that the maximum number of its citi 
zens may be able to benefit from their general and wide-spread 
usage. 

The citizen and legislator should clearly comprehend that 
though legislatures may pass laws imposing a tax upon the fran- 
chises and property of public corporations, it is not the corporation 
that ultimately pays the tax but the users themselves; for in 
making up the price at which it will sell its commodity, the cor- 
poration first determines the cost, and one of the principal factors 
in the cost is the amount of taxes paid. To this cost is added the 
profit determined on, the sum being the price to the consumer— 
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the citizen who wanted the tax imposed on his arch enemy, the 
public corporation. 


CITY AND CORPORATION TO BE PARTNERS. 





it We have been working in a wrong direction, and I believe the 
Fi right solution, and one that must ultimately be adopted, is for the 
iN municipality and the public corporation to form a joint partnership 
; on some such basis as the following: 

First: The municipality to give one corporation alone the 
necessary perpetual franchises and rights to enable it to success- 
fully prosecute its business. 

Second: The bonds to be amortized by annual payments to a 
reserve fund, which shall, with the interest on the bonds, enter as 
Bi a factor into the cost of the product, the municipality guaranteeing 
the payment of the bonds and interest. 

Third : The corporation to be permitted to conduct the busi- 
ness, and the two with the commission jointly to fix a price so that 
after reckoning all] the factors of cost, there shall be allowed to the 
corporation as a first profit, an amount equal to the legal rate of 
interest on the cost of the plant, and as much more profit as they 
may decide. The additional profit to be divided one-third to the 
corporation and two-thirds to the municipality. The receipts from 
this source to be treated as taxes received and apportioned between 
the town, county and state in accord with the tax levy. 

The benefits to be derived from such a plan would be: 

(1) The lowest possible price to the people. 

(2) The maximum stability and usefulness of the corporation 
to the community. 

(3) The divorcing of public utilities from politics. 

Such a radical change of public policy would necessarily take 
years for accomplishment, and the plan outlined therefore partakes 
somewhat of the nature of a prophesy. Neither legislators nor 
people, in there blind efforts to suppress the growth of capital, 
will look at the matter in the light thus presented until dear expe- 
rience has taught them the necessary lesson. 

With the establishment of a commission, it almost necessarily 
1 follows that such commission should be the arbitrator on all differ- 
‘ ences of opinion that might arise between the citizens and the 
t corporations, and between the municipality and the corporation, 
This involves the setting of a standard of service by the com- 
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mission, and its duties should extend to the strict enforcement of 
the standard set. 

The commission should prescribe the method in which the cor- 
poration should keep its accounts and should require such cor- 
poration to render to the commission a statement of all its receipts 
and disbursements on a prescribed form and in such manner that 
the cost of furnishing the commodity shall be shown, and also the 
profit which shall be apportioned in the manner set forth above. 
This statement should be rendered at least annually and the com- 
mission should make a report to the legislature in such form that 
all the matters required from the corporation in their report shall 
be presented in detail and published in pamphlet form in sufficient 
number to supply all directly interested. 

The commission should be required to investigate all serious 
accidents and should have the power to enforce such regulations as 
they,may deem best for the public safety. 

In general then we may sum up the matter as follows : 

Ist. Public utilities should be monopolies and exempt from 
ordinary taxation. 


2nd. Should be under state control through a commission. 

3rd. Such commission should have such definite power and 
authority granted them as may be necessary to protect both the 
public and corporation. 





STATE SUPERVISION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE GAS COMMISSION. 


By WALTER S. ALLEN. 


ORIGIN OF PUBLIC CONTROL. 


The history of gas companies in Massachusetts prior to 1885 
deals principally with unrestrained competition, rate wars, con- 
solidation, over-capitalization, unregulated monopoly and the 
formation of new companies resulting in the repetition of this 
vicious circle, until the consumer groaned under his burden ; for 
no matter how expensive the process, in the end the companies 
saddled the cost upon the consumer by increasing prices or by fail- 
ing to reduce them as rapidly as the development of the industry 
would warrant.' The companies distrusted the municipal authori- 
ties because the latter were always granting franchises to new 
companies, frequently of a speculative character. The public lost 
confidence in their officials, because they saw how seldom the city 
authorities were able to keep the companies within bounds. Soon 
after 1880, however, gas managers began to appreciate the drift of 
the industry, to realize that competition was bad for them, 
that instead of opposing state supervision they ought to favor it; 
and that some degree of publicity and a state commission to stand 
between the companies and the consumers would be a low price 
to pay for a monopoly. 


SCOPE OF SYSTEM. 


The immediate occasion of the establishment of a commission 
was the fight between the Boston Company and the Consumers 
and the Bay State companies. The latter had control of water- 
gas patents and were striving to get a foothold in Boston. The 
Boston Company was strongly opposed, of course, and in its eager- 





*The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 1898, 1899 and 1900 contains several 
valuable articles by Professor John H. Gray which constitute the most thorough and 
scientific analysis of the Boston Gas Companies yet written. 
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ness to preserve its control had a bill introduced into the legisla- 
ture in 1885.! This act as finally passed placed the gas companies 
of the Commonwealth under the supervision of a board of gas com- 
missioners appointed by the governor, to which was given the right 
to regulate prices and service, and which was authorized to require 
from the companies full and accurate statements of their business. 
In return for this obligation put upon the companies, the state 
granted to the existing companies the right of appeal from the de- 
cision of the local authorities to the state board in the event of a 
second company being granted permission to lay mains in the 
streets. 

As soon as the commission organized and began its investi- 
gations, it found that a uniform system of bookkeeping must be 
established for all the companies, so that their accounts might be 
comparable. In 1886, at the request of the commission, alaw was 
passed requiring this, and uniform methods of accounting were 
prescribed by the board. The same act limited issuance of bonds 
by gas companies to an amount equal to their capital stock, and 
fixed a maximum rate of interest on the bonds, and forbade 
leasing without the consent of the legislature. 

In 1888 the Commonwealth found gas and electric light com- 
panies in active competition with one another, and duplicate elec- 
tric light plants were being put in by gas companies in the at- 
tempt to secure to themselves this field. To bring the whole light- 
ing industry under the control of the state, a law similar in scope 
to that of 1886, but relating to electric light companies, was passed, 
and the commission was also authorized to grant to gas compan- 
ies the right to supply electric light, a power which up to this time 
belonged to the legislature. With minor changes the laws re- 





? The system of public control prior to 1885 consisted of state inspection of the 
quality of the gas, the testing of meters and statutory limitations on prices of gas and 
capitalization. The method of procedure was through the ordinary civil courts, As 
Professor Gray says in his article in the August number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, which has appeared since this article was written : ‘‘It generally happened 
in such cases that all the important evidence was in possession of one party, with the 
burden of proof on the other, The attempt to employ expert witnesses proved com- 
paratively useless ; first, because the only men whose knowledge justly entitled them 
to be called expert were too expensive for the plaintiff to employ as witnesses ; second, 
because such men expected future permanent employment from the companies, and, 
therefore, would not incur their enmity by testifying ; and, third, because, however 
much knowledge they might possess, it was generally knowledge of a different set of 
circumstances from those under consideration.” 
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lating to lighting companies remained the same until 1894, wher 
the so-called anti-stock watering bills were passed. These pro- 
vide that the gas commissioners shall pass upon and authorize the 
issuance of all increases of capital stock, and shall fix a price at 
which such increases may be offered to the stock holders, any 
stock not so taken being offered to the public at auction. 


This brief statement covers the principles laid down by the 
legislature as to the relationship of the state to the gas and elec. 
tric light companies. After fifteen years, which have been very 
stormy years for the gas industry in Massachusetts, it is interest- 
ing to see how this method of control has worked. 


THE BOSTON COMPANIES. 


At the time the act of 1886 was passed, the situation in Bos. 
ton was already such that the board found itself unable to inter. 
fere, and all it could do was to make clear to the consumers and 
the investing public the exact relationship of the different com- 
panies to them and to one another. 

In 1884 a company had been organized under the laws of Del- 
aware whose purpose was to hold through a trustee all stocks 
of the various Boston companies, which had been incorporated 
under Massachusetts laws, and which were actually supplying gas 
to consumers. This Bay State Company, while it is the one about 
which so much is heard, has no standing under the statutes of 
Massachusetts, and inasmuch as it does not open the streets nor 
supply gas, it does not come under the control of the state. The 
stocks of the Boston companies were conveyed to trustees, but 
each, although with the same officers and offices, continued in 
the eyes of the law to be an independent company, and with these 
independent Massachusetts companies the gas commissioners had 
to deal. Bonds were issued secured by the pledge of the stock of 
the Massachusetts companies, and stock was issued in the Dela- 
ware company and increased at different times until it finally 
reached extraordinary amounts, this stock being supposed to repre- 
sent the equities in the Massachusetts stocks over and above the 
claims of the bonds. 

Asa result of certain legislative inquiries, an investigation 
was made in 1892 by the board into the relations existing between 
the various companies controlled by the Bay State Gas Company 
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of Delaware, and a special report made at that time showed the 
existence of evils, which were to a great degree immediately rem- 
edied. No legislation, however, was passed at that time. 

The following year a resolution was introduced into the legis- 
lature by the mayor of Boston, based largely upon the special re- 
port of the board and upon the facts disclosed in its annual reports. 
The agitation then carried on had for its object the securing of a 
lower price for gas and the elimination of over-capitalization, and 
incidentally it attempted to destroy the control by a foreign cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts companies. 


WATER SQUEEZED OUT. 


The investigation was called for on the ground that the Massa- 
chusetts law fixed the maximum capital of a gas company at 
$500,000, and that in order to build the works of the Bay State Gas 
Company of Massachusetts, a bond or obligation of $4,500,000 in 
addition to this amount was issued to the construction company 
which built the works. It was claimed that this bond did not 
represent property, but was simply intended to divert profits to 
the Bay State Gas Company of Delaware. The legislature ap- 
pointed an investigating committee, before which the mayor of 
Boston appeared as prosecuting officer, and a bill reported by this 
committee was passed which provided that unless this bond, which 
at that time was the property of the Bay State Gas Company of 
Delaware, should be cancelled, the charter of the Bay State Gas 
Company of Massachusetts, should be revoked. It also pro- 
vided that commissioners should be appointed by the supreme 
court who should determine the value of the plant of the Bay State 
Gas Company of Massachusetts, and that the company might then 
issue stock equal to this value as found. This commission ap- 
praised the plant at $2,000,000, and the stock was issued to this 
amount and the bond cancelled. 


CAPITAL INCREASED BY RATE WAR. 


While the investigation was going on, the Brookline Gas-Light 
Company, which was operating in one of the suburbs, was given 
a contract for street lighting, and was allowed to cover nearly the 
whole of Boston with a duplicate set of mains. A bitter war for 
business followed, finally resulting, after the addition of some 
$4,000,000 to the actual invested capital, in a compromise and vir- 
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tual consolidation, although the companies preserve their identity. 

It was early recognized by the gas commissioners that if pos- 
sible this duplication of plant and waste of capital should be pre- 
vented, and the attorney-general was requested to begin proceed- 
ings to stop it ; but he declined to do so, and there was no way 
open to the board, except through the attorney-general, by which 
to bring the matter into court. 

In 1895, at the request of the legislature, a special report was 
made on the expenditures of the Brookline Gas-Light Company, 
and various items which had been charged to construction were 
shown by the commissioners to be properly chargeable to current 
expenses, and therefore should not be allowed to stand as capital. 
The next year this report was revised on petition of the company, 
which succeeded in proving that certain of the charges disallowed 
by the commission were legitimately construction expenses and 
might properly be capitalized. 


CONTROL EVADED. 


In 1897 another company came into the field by virtue of a 
special act of the legislature, concerning which of course the com- 
missioners had nothing to say. This was the Massachusetts Pipe 
Line Company, organized merely to be a distributing company. 
Behind it was the New England Gas and Coke Company, a volun- 
tary association organized for the purpose of evading so far as 
possible the laws of Massachusetts in relation to capitalization, 
publicity of accounts, etc., and this company was to supply gas to 
the Pipe Line Company, which in turn was to sell it to the various 
companies in the Boston district. As the result of the various 
fights and compromises, most of the stock of a number of these 
companies became the property of the promoters of the Gas and 
Coke Company, and was in turn deposited with a trust company 
as the basis for bonds issued by the Gas and Coke Company. In 
1897 the commissioners called attention to evasions of law on the 
part of the Pipe Line Company, and at the request of the legisla- 
ture made a special report on the comparative cost of coal and 
water gas, and the possibility of changing the supply in Boston 
from water gas to coal gas. In 1898 a report was also made on 
the consolidation of the various companies in Boston under Massa- 
chusetts law, and drafts of bills were submitted, but nothing was 
done by the legislature in this connection. The New England Gas 
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and Coke Company and the Massachusetts Pipe Line Company 
declined to make returns to the board on the ground that they 
were not obliged to, and the matter was reported to the atiorney- 
general, who held that so long as the Gas and Coke Company did 
not actually engage in the business of supplying gas no reports 
were required. 

The situation then in Boston is this : The stocks of the Boston, 
Roxbury, South Boston and Bay State Companies, all Massa- 
chusetts companies, are deposited with a trust company to secure 
the issue of the Boston United Gas Bonds, made by the Bay State 
Gas Company of New Jersey, a company whose stock was owned 
entirely by the Bay State Gas Company of Delaware, thus bringing 
any equities in the Boston stocks into the hands of the Delaware 
company. The stocks of the Brookline, Jamaica Plain, Dorchester 
and Massachusetts Pipe Line Companies are, with other securities, 
patent licenses, etc., deposited with a trust company to secure the 
New England Gas and Coke Company’s bonds. The various com- 
panies in Boston are working together in harmony, competition 
having ceased in 1896. 

The New England Gas and Coke Company is at the present 
time engaged in making coke, and sells to the Massachusetts Pipe 
Line Company a certain amount of the gas which is made as a by- 
product, and in turn the Pipe Line Company sells to the Brookline 
and Jamaica Plain companies this gas, and proposes soon to 
supply other companies in the Boston district. 


HAVERHILL GAS CASE. 


In 1899 an attempt was made to repeat the procedure of the 
Bay StateGas Company of Delaware and the New England Gas 
and Coke Company, and to issue securities based on the stock of 
Massachusetts companies. This was accomplished in the face of 
the fact that the law prohibits the issue of such stocks by a foreign 
company under penalty of a forfeiture of the Massachusetts com- 
panies’ charters, and was done by incorporating a Massachusetts 
company under the general laws for the purpose of doing a broker- 
age business and holding securities. This company, known as the 
Haverhill Gas Securities Company, bought the stock of the Haver- 
hill Gas Light Company, and issued its own stock and bonds. The 
matter was brought before the commissioners, on a petition to re- 
duce the price of gas, and the profits of the local company were re- 
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duced by an order making a reduction large enough probably 
seriously to hamper the success of this scheme although leaving 
enough profit for the actual capital invested. The board also re. 
commends in its report of this year that the legislature repeal the 
charter of the Securities company. 


WATERING OF STOCK PREVENTED. 


In 1888, in its annual report and in several of the decisions 
reducing the price of gas, the board called attention to the evils of 
watered stock, and in 1894 a law was passed prohibiting the issvu- 
ance of stock by gas and electric light companies without the con- 
sent of the board. Under this law in the last six years, eighty-five 
cases have been acted upon, and while but very few applications 
have been rejected entirely, in a great many cases the amount of 
capital asked for has been scaled down. The security given by 
this statute, that capital stock shall represent actual property, has 
enhanced the value of Massachusetts gas and electric light stocks 
in the eyes of investors, and during this last yeara company whose 
plant is located in Iowa has taken out a Massachusetts charter, 
and applied to the gas commissioners for the authorization of capi- 
tal, stating frankly that this was for the purpose of assuring in- 
vestors that the stock represented actual property. 


CONTROL OVER PRICES. 


The law provides no way by which the gas commissioners shall 
take the first steps towards investigating the price of gas in any 
place and ordering a reduction, the assumption being that the pro- 
vision in the law that twenty consumers or the mayor of a city 
may petition for such reduction is a sufficient protection to the 
public, inasmuch as a grievance must be very slight which will not 
bring a case before the board in one of these ways. 

Acting under the powers to reduce the price of gas, the com- 
mission has in eighteen cases reduced the price on petition, and in 
one case has declined to do so. In four cases the prices were vol- 
untarily reduced before a hearing was held, and the petitioners 
withdrew, and in five cases the price of electric light has been re- 
duced on petition. 

The agitation for lower prices in Boston led the commission 
to make several rulings reducing the price, until in 1893 a price of 
one dollar was reached for the Boston Gas-Light Company, and 
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this rate has since been extended either voluntarily or at the re- 
commendation of the commission to nearly all companies supply- 
ing Boston. 

In 1894 a special report was requested by the legislature as to 
the effect of the reduction of the price of gas the previous year in 
Boston, the usual complaint having been made that with the re- 
duction of price, pressures had been increased and that meters were 
incorrect, and therefore bills were as large as before the reduction. 
This report, which was very full, showed the incorrectness of all 
these statements. 


HOW PRICES ARE FIXED. 


The general principles adopted in fixing prices are as follows: 
A company having a monopoly is entitled to charge only what is 
necessary under efficient and progressive management to pay a 
moderate rate of profit on the present value of the undertaking— 
cost less depreciation. A surplus accumulated out of earnings 
belongs legally to the shareholders, but the consumers are entitled 
to share it. In case the company has tried to evade the law as to 
watered stock or capitalization of surplus, the commission not 
infrequently punishes it by reducing prices so low as not to pay a 
fair rate of dividend on the nominal stock value. This is just, for 
the real value is the only true and correct basis. A few quotations 
from the reports will suffice to show the general trend. 

The burdens of reck!ess management belong to the corporation, and not to the 
public. 

The profits of companies supplying this kind of public service must compare 
favorably with those which a new company might need to pay a fair dividend, when 
fully equipped to render the same service." 

The ordinary demands which a progressive management desires and is bound to 
meet may fairly be provided out of incomes, when the price of gas is not made so high 
as to be burdensome.? 

This surplus must, we believe, be regarded as the combined result of a wise cor- 
porate management and the contributions on the part of the public. It would seem 
that the company is under obligation to so use a surplus of this character that substan- 
tial advantages may accrue from it to the public, and such a course will bring added 
strength to the corporation itself * 

If by reason of superior skill management, or by the existence of a common 
control in companies supplying contiguous territories, special economies become avail- 
able, while the corporation which secures these results is entitled to a liberal reward, 
the public should also receive, as a matter of sound business policy, some share in the 
benefits thus made possible. * 





? Eleventh Annual Report, p. 14 * Tenth Annual Report, pp. 31. 
* Ninth Annual Report, p. 11. ‘ Ninth Annual Report, p. 13. 
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The commissioners’ decisions, taken together and viewed 
from a non-partisan standpoint, will be found to follow very nearly 
a middle ground between the rights of the consumers and the rights 
of the companies ; but as is usual in such cases, neither side has 
been satisfied, and there has been a constant agitation in the legis. 
lature to harass the board and the companies. This led in 1894 to 
the passage of a law prohibiting the members of the commission 
from carrying on any other business, a provision which does not 
apply to any other board in the Commonwealth, and this prohibtion 
was unaccompanied by any increase in salary, although later the 
salaries of each of the members was increased by $1,000 a year. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF COMMISSION. 


During these fifteen years a large number of special reports 
have been made to the legislature from time to time at its request, 
and besides those which have already been mentioned there was a 
special report on electric meters in 1895, one on accidents in 1897, 
and the same year one on the explosion in the subway in Boston. 

In 1880 a law was passed limiting the amount of carbonic 
oxide in illuminating gas to ten percent. This low limit pre- 
vented the use of water gas, and rendered companies using it sub- 
ject to a fine when the gas was found to contain more than ten per- 
cent. A long agitation followed, and in 1888 the law was so mod- 
ified that the gas commissioners might grant permits to gas com- 
panies to use gas containing a higher percentage than ten, but the 
law was worded in such a way that the commissioners did not see 
their way clear towards granting any such permit and they so re- 
ported to the legislature. In 1889 they made an elaborate report 
on the comparative cost of water gas and coal gas, and the rela- 
tive danger to life of the two gases. This was followed the next 
year by a repeal of the ten per cent carbonic oxide clause, and 
since 1890 the manufacture of water gas has become general. 

The commissioners have called the attention of the legisla- 
ture to the doubtful legality of foreign companies holding fran- 
chises in the streets in Massachusetts, and although nothing has 
been done towards defining the rights of foreign companies in the 
streets, all of the foreign companies which held franchises have been 
converted into Massachusetts corporations. 

The law of 1887 allowed the commissioners to authorize gas 
companies to furnish electric light, and within the next four years 
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this authorization was granted to twenty companies and one com- 
pany was refused the right. This last case occurred in one of the 
larger cities of the Commonwealth, where both the gas and electric 
light company were doing a profitable business, and where the 
competition of one with the other was no injury to either com- 
pany, and it was not considered advisable, although both com- 
panies asked for it, that this consolidation should be allowed. 

Under the law which gave a right of appeal to the board by 
the established company against a new company, twenty two 
appeals have been taken from the decision of local authorities, 
and in each case the existing company has been granted the 
monopoly. Since 1895 no such case has come before the board. 

The feature in the law providing for the compulsory supply of 
gas or electric light on an order from the board, has in only a few 
cases been used to the extent of the issuance of an order, but a 
great many cases brought before the board have been settled by its 
mediation. The law passed in 1891 in relation to the ownership 
and operation of lightning plants by municipalities required the 
commissioners to collect returns from these towns in the same 
way as they do from companies, and to prescribe uniform book- 
keeping methods forthem. It also provided that in the event of a 
town being desirous of selling light, it has been allowed. A second 
petition from the town which is already selling gas at less than 
cost, requesting to be allowed to sell at a still lower rate, has been 
refused on the ground that the plant was not to be run entirely in 
the interests of the consumers, but in the interests of the tax- 
payers at large. 


DEFECTS IN THE SYSTEM. 


The powers of the gas commissioners over voluntary associa- 
tions and foreign companies is, by the statutes, limited to their re- 
lations with the consumers, and the size of the capitalization and 
those doings of the corporation which do not directly influence 
these relations are beyond their control, and the legislature has yet 
taken no steps towards restraining these voluntary associations, 
which are corporations in everything but name. The attention of 
the legislature has been repeatedly called to the condition of affairs 
in Boston, and to the evils of watered stock and over-capitalization, 
beginning with the very first report of the board made in 1886, and 
continuing up to the present time, and much of the law of 1894 
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was based on the statements made by it. A remedy is badly 
needed. 

The law requires that all violations of law should be reported 
to the attorney-general for action, and this has been done a 
great many times. In most cases it was possible for the at. 
torney-general to secure compliance with the law without actual 
application to the courts, but the law in relation to the power of 
the commissioners to over-rule the permits of a local authority in 
allowing the running of wires over streets was decided in the su- 
preme court, and the commission law upheld. In two cases illegal 
issue of stock in the form of a stock dividend was stopped, and in 
another case an attempt to evade the prohibition of stock divi- 
dends by the issuance of interest bearing scrip was stopped. A 
great many companies have been reported for violation of the laws 
in relation to quality of gas, and for minor matters, and one was 
reported for making incorrect returns. 

Recommendations made repeatedly by the commission allowing 
them to prescribe forms of keeping manufacturing accounts in the 
same way as they prescribed forms of bookkeeping under the first 
statutes, have been ignored by the legislature. 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCE. 


Taking the work of the board all in all, and viewing it judicially, 
it must be admitted that its general effect has been in theinterests of 
the consumers. Itis generally felt by the companies that on matters 
of price it has too little regard for the investors and is too favorably 
inclined towards the consumers; and it has been for the interest of 
agitators for municipal ownership and operation to seek to convey 
the impression that the board has been unduly favorable to com- 
panies. 

Certain principles have undoubtedly been established by this 
Massachusetts form of control : 

1. That it is essential to a proper control of the business that 
accounts should be kept in a uniform way, and that a certain 
amount of publicity, not so much as is desired by the agitators, 
but sufficient to show the standing of the companies, should be 
given, and this has been done in the annual reports. 

2. That where one company is giving reasonably good service, 
the remedy for any fault in the service is not to be found by the 
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admission of another company, but rather by regulation of the 
price and service of the existing company. 

3. That the spirit of the law allows only the issuance of 
capital for actual property, and in many of the decisions upon ap- 
plications for additional stock and bond issues made by companies, 
this principle is clearly and carefully laid down. The same is true 
in decisions affecting the price of gas and electric light. 

4, That it is against the entire spirit of the laws that foreign 
corporations, domestic corporations or voluntary associations 
should be allowed, by ownership of the stock of companies under 
the control of Massachusetts laws, to issue securities without limit. 

Much of the feeling that the work of the commission has not 
been effective in curing evils has been fostered by the condition of 
affairs in Boston, but this was a condition which the commission 
found in existence on its organization, and which it was impossi- 
ble to reach by any act of the board or any new legislation, al- 
though it has been hastily assumed by the public and by some of 
the more radical students of this problem, that it lies within their 
powers. Added to this difficulty there has been the reluctance of 
the attorney generals for one reason or another to bring before the 
courts cases in which there was any doubt as to the powers of the 
state, so that several of these points which might possibly on 
judicial determination have been decided to be within the power of 
the board as representing the state, have never reached final ad- 
judication. 

While not in every respect an unqualified success, there can 
be no question in the mind of any unprejudiced observer that even 
with the obstacles thrown in its way by promoters who desire 
greater freedom in the issuance of capital and by agitators who are 
desirous of securing municipal operation of lighting plants, and 
even with the political agitation involved in much of the gas 
question in Boston, the method of control adopted by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has been distinctly one of advantage 


tothe consumer, and not detrimental to the interests of honestly 
invested capital. 





GAS LIGHTING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Mito Roy MALTBIE. 


[Note.—The statistical data used in this study have been taken from cfiicial 
sources and in many cases have been verified from personal knowledge. The Board of 
Trade returns—the most valuable and complete of all official reports upon the subj«ct— 
give data for both public and private plants, which are distributed as follows: 

Scotland ..- 41 municipaland 3 private plants.! 
7 ec “ 9 “é ce 
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The unusually large proportion of public works in Scotland will not disturb our 
generalizations, for the works are distributed very uniformly over each country and 
through every class of cities. The only fact to be noted is that a larger percentage of 
the small cities have private works than of cities of larger size. However, this is 
counterbalanced by the fact that London’s supply is in private hands, 

Asa check upon conclusions derived from these figures, the writer has taken all 
the cities over 50,000 in 1891, which are equally divided between public and private 
ownership, and has prepared separate computations.* These 62 plants are distributed 
according to population—census of 1891—as follows: 


Population. Municipal. Private. 

250,000 5 8 

150,000—250,000 5 4 

100,000—i50,000 4 6 
75,000—100,000 5 6 
50,000— 75,000 12 12 

31 31 
Owing to the fact that 10 out of the 17 towns over 150,000 population have public 
works, municipal operation has a slight advantage in some lines over private manage- 
ment, but due allowance has been made in all deductions. 

Conclusions based upon data from a large number of plants are more apt to be 
correct, and therefore I have usually given more weight to the returns from the 661 
public aud private plants than from the 62. In many cases, statistics are given herein 
for a few years only, to avoid an endless array of tables ; but in every such instance, 
the data have been worked out for other years and fully support the conclusions stated.} 





1 There is never more than one plant in a towa, except in London; but as municipalities and 
private companies often supply areas beyond the limits of the boroughs or the town proper, the 
number of local areas supplied is often greater than the number of plants. Salford. for example, 
supplies some 20 — ontside of its own boundaries. These areas are usually suburban areas, 
and thus one may say that there are about 222 urban centers having municipal supplies and about 
439 having private supplies, 

* London is omitted because peculiar local conditions make its position anomalous. Rhondda 
has been dropped from the munic:pai list and Merthyr Tidfil from the list of private companies, 
because the plants are so small as not to be representative instances. Leyton—population 63,000—is 
also not included because it is impossible to differentiate the data for that town. 
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In all urban centers, the use of gas has become a necessity. 
The oil lamp, which long served so well, has retired to country 
homes and small villages ; not so much because it is less efficient 
or more expensive than gas, as because higher standards of living 
declare it passé. Electricity upon the other hand has not been 
able to displace gas because of its higher cost, especially since the 
newly invented incandescent burner has so greatly improved the 
illuminating power of gas. In the homes of the wealthy, electric- 
ity will come more and more into use, but unless unforeseen in- 
ventions revolutionize the manufacture and supply of electricity, 
gas must continue to be the illuminant used by the majority of 
urban dwellers. 

The influence of light upon social and economic conditions has 
often been noted. The affinity between evil deeds and darkness 
was chronicled long before city officials discovered that one street 
lamp is as effective as several policemen. The moral tone of a 
locality increases in direct proportion to the amount of light it has. 
Even the most vicious neighborhoods can be made more law- 
abiding by extensive use of gas and electricity. 

But more! Tenement-house commissions and social-settle- 
ment workers bear testimony that personal appearance deterio- 
rates, that filth increases where light—natural or artificial—is 
bad. Let in the sun-light, or substitute a chandelier for a single 
flickering gas jet. The dirt and filth become evident, and the per- 
son is very low down in the scale who will not make some improve- 
ment. People do not cling to uncleanliness naturally ; but what 
is not seen, is to a large measure non-existent. Glasgow and 
Edinburgh light the hallways of tenement houses and find it profit- 
able not only from a moral but from a sanitary and social point of 
view. 

Then, too, bad light directly affects the physical condition of the 
people, especially of those who are engaged in occupations where 
the eyes are used constantly, to say nothing of the rapid deteriora- 
tion in physical strength and vigor of children who do not get 
abundant light. 

Gas as fuel is not yet extensively used, but as the price de- 
clines, its popularity and use will grow greatly, thus making a 
cheap supply a more and more important factor in domestic and 
industrial economy. Here again the poorer classes need most con- 
sideration, for fuel is a larger item proportionally in their budgets 
than in those of wealthier homes. 
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The constant growth of urban populations still further em. 
phasizes the importance of a cheap and adequate lighting supply, 
not merely because the percentage compelled to use artificial light 
is increased thereby, but also because the per capita consumption 
of gas or artificial light of any sort increases as cities grow in size, 
In other words, the mere increase in density of population makes it 
more necessary to use gas and to use more gas. Further, it is well 
known that all problems of city life become more acute as popula- 
tion concentrates, and so far as a cheaper and better lighting sup. 
ply aids in their solution, its importance is increased. 

These facts make it evident that the question of municipal or 
private control of the gas supply has not been given undue atten- 
tion. They point out also that the basis of comparison of the two 
systems is not only economic but social, and that the problem 
must be solved by contrasting actual results rather than by a priori 
arguments and theoretical considerations. 

Great Britain is the country best suited for such a study; al- 
though it is to be remembered that what proves successful in one 
political atmosphere may not thrive when transplanted to another 
soil and climate. The superiority of Great Britain as a field of 
study is due to three facts. First: The experience under munici- 
pal and private management extends over a long period of years. 
Even prior to the middle of the century there were several municipal 
gas works; and by 1882 the number had risen to 148, at present being 
222. Private companies, now some 439 in number, have been op- 
erating ever since the first of the century. Second: The change 
from private to municipal ownership has taken place gradually, so 
that one can compare the two systems under almost precisely the 
same conditions, and by selecting different periods eliminate possi- 
bility of error. When comparing municipal and private opera- 
tion of the same plant, due allowance must be made for the fact 
that the gas industry constantly improves and consequently that 
the later system of management has an advantage over that 
which precedes. Third: The number of public and private plants 
has been for some years so considerable that the aggregate results 
for each class truly represent the trend of each system. Local 
peculiarities neutralize one another where there are a large number 
of works and prevent errors that would arise from comparing only 4 
few. No two are exactly similar, and consequently it has often 
happened that zealous advocates of municipal or private owner 
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ship have often seemingly established their thesis by selecting 
plants that were in reality so dissimilar as to vitiate all con- 
clusions. 

VARIED EXPERIENCE OF BRITISH TOWNS. 

Great Britain has tried almost every conceivable method of 
managing the gas supply. At the very first, the same principles 
were applied that obtained in other industries—private ownership 
unrestrained. This soon proved unsatisfactory, and some sort of 
public control was everywhere inaugurated, appearing of course 
jn some cities much earlier than in others. Gradually this control 
was elaborated and strengthened. In many instances, public con- 
trol gave way to public ownership. 

The movement for municipal ownership did not become wide- 
spread until after the middle of the century, but a few public 
plants even antedate 1840, e. g., Manchester-1807(?), Greenock- 1830, 
Beverly-1822 and Keighley-1824. Since 1882 (the first year for 
which complete returns are available), when there were 148 muni- 
cipal plants out of a total of 500—29.6 per cent—municipalization 
has been slowly gaining headway. At present 33.9 per cent are 
municipal; and this percentage would be much larger if the process 
by which plants are municipalized, was not so difficult and expen- 
sive. To understand the prevalent satisfaction with municipal 
operation, it is necessary briefly to trace its development and to 
compare results under each system. 


2 
PUBLIC CONTROL. 

The illuminating power of gas has been known for centuries, 
but the first British company was incorporated less than a century 
ago, when it was found that the development of the industry 
could not proceed without the formation of companies with limited 
liability. To secure this power, an act of Parliament was neces- 


In 1810, ‘‘ The [London] Gas Light and Coke Company” was 
incorporated “ for making inflammable air.” The Act‘ authorized 
the Crown to grant corporate powers by charter, limited the stock 
to £200,000, and expressly withheld the power to borrow money. 
Gas could not be supplied outside of the ‘‘ Cities of London or 
Westminster and the Borough of Southwark.” Upon the demand 





150 George III, c. 163. 
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of any local authority within this area, the company was required 
to supply for public lighting a stronger and better light and at 4 
cheaper rate than paid for oil. Other restrictions were imposed 
to prevent fraud, laying of mains without consent of the local 
authorities and the formation of amonopoly. The charter was to 
expire in 21 years, but the company’s powers from time to time 
were extended and enlarged. 

Although the whale-oil industry feared its new competitor and 
strongly opposed the formation of gas companies, others were soon 
started both in London and in provincial towns.! Whenever an in- 
corporated company was formed, recourse was had to a special act 
of Parliament ; but a number of companies supplied gas without 
corporate powers, as local authorities were supposed to have 
power to permit the laying of mains in streets without special 
authorization by Parliament. This question was finally tested in 
the courts which decided that a specific grant was necessary. As 
a result, almost every company was compelled, sooner or later, to 
secure a special act. 


LEGISLATIVE SUPERVISION UNSATISFACTORY. 


This system of granting powers by special legislative act de- 
veloped several objectionable features. The expenses for printing, 
witnesses, fees and legal representatives often reached many 
thousands of dollars. The Parliamentary committee to which the 
bill was referred spent months in preparing a report. More import- 
ant matters were deprived of the consideration they deserved. 

In 1847 the plan was hit upon of passing a ‘‘clauses act.” 
Parliamentary committees had come largely to agree upon what 
should be inserted in company bills; thus many sections were 
identical. These were incorporated into the ‘‘Gas and Water 


Clauses Act, 1847,” which was made a part of a gas company’s 
bill simply by citing the title. The result was a great decrease in 


expenses, time consumed in debate and interference with legisla- 
tive work. Acts which in 1846 contained over 200 clauses were 
reduced to 40. 


1 According to Richards, ‘‘ A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Di- 
tribution of Coal Gas, London, 1877, page 30, about 200 works had been constructed 





*10 & 11 Vict., c. 15. 

* Down to 1885, over 1000 gas bills had passed Parliament, and 60 of these applied 
to the Metropolis alone. Clifford, Private Bill Legislation, 1::221. Most of these were 
passed before provisional orders came into so general use. See pages 543 and 544. 
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This Act is of chief interes there because it shows what control 
had developed and what restrictions had come to. be included in the 
multitudinous special acts up to 1847. Itcontained many regula- 
tions as to the laying of mains, as to the manner, time and place 
of making gas, as to the prevention of public nuisances, as 
to injuries to meters and pipes, recovery of rents, etc., and author- 
ized local authorities to issue ordinances safeguarding public 
interests. But the only direct public control of importance was 
contained in the clause limiting profits to ten per cent unless other- 
wise authorized in the special act.’ If a dividend fell below this 
maximum, the deficiency could be made up in subsequent years. 
A reserve fund up to one-tenth of the nominal capital could also 
be created out of profits, but all profits beyond these amounts had 
to be used to lower gas charges. 

The Act of 1847 was not of universal applicetion, and bills were 
enacted which did not contain these provisions. But it shows that 
even at that early date, unrestricted private ownership was con- 
sidered unwise and had largely been abandoned. During the next 
twenty years the demand for more rigid public supervision grew 
stronger, resulting in the passage of the Acts of 1870 and 1871, 


which with the Act of 1847 constitute the basis of the present sys- 
tem. 


PRESENT METHODS OF GRANTING FRANCHISES. 


The method of granting corporate powers has been simplified 
greatly since the early part of this century. There are now Com- 
panies Clauses Acts which regulate the formation and operation of 
joint-stock companies, and the interests of the stockholders as well 
as of the public are much more carefully safeguarded than with us. 
To lay mains and operate works in a given locality, the company 
must secure power either by a provisional order or a special act of 
Parliament. In the former instance, an application is made to the 
Board of Trade, which must first ascertain whether the local 
authorities in whose district the company wishes to operate will 
give their consent. If they refuse, the Board of Trade may pro- 
ceed without it, but the reasons for so doing must be reported to 
Parliament.? In practice, the desire of the local authorities is sel- 
dom disregarded, and not infrequently they take advantage of 





1 Dividends of gas companies were first restricted in 1841 by a private act. Clif- 
ford, 1: 228. 
* 33 & 34 Vict., c. 70, § 4. 
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their power to have inserted in the provisional order conditions 
more or less favorable to the public. The company must submit 
full and complete plans, and every phase is carefully gone into, 
final conclusion being reached only after the most thorough ex 
amination and the widest opportunity for everyone to be heard, 
If the Board of Trade decides to issue a provisional order, it is 
drafted, not by the company or its attorneys, but by the Board 
itself, which has power to insert or strike out any provisions it de- 
sires, not contrary, of course, to existing statutes.’ A bill is then 
introduced into Parliament by the Board making the provisional 
order law ; and if unopposed, as is usually the case, it is enacted 
without further consideration. If opposed, it is referred to a select 
committee which goes into the whole. matter carefully. Its con- 
clusion is usually accepted as final. In most instances the Board 
of Trade is upheld and very, very infrequently is there any sub. 
stantial change made in the provisional order. 

When the company prefers to proceed by special act, the pro- 
cedure is different, but the practical results are the same. After 
the standing orders have been complied with, the bill is referred 
to a committee, before which the friends and opponents of the 
measure appear. Everyone is heard, and the most exhaustive in- 
quiry made. The bill is then reported to the House, which adopts 
without much debate usually the conclusion of the committee. 
Throughout the entire procedure, the committee, although composed 
of members of Parliament like our legislative committees, lays 
aside all party politics and acts more as a judicial body. Although 
the wisdom of its action is sometimes questioned, not frequently 
however, its fairness and honesty are nevér challenged. 

The practical results of the two methods do not differ greatly. 
The Parliamentary committee is more inclined to be lenient with 
the companies than the Board of Trade, and it is the general feel- 
ing that an administrative authority is better suited for the 
work, except where general policies are to be determined, than 
a legislative body. But after all, it is the spirit which pervades 
the system rather than its form which produces such satisfactory 
results. 

GENERAL SCOPE OF SUPERVISION. 

At present the local act or the provisional order, as the case 
may be, limits the area within which gas may be supplied, states 

1 83 & 84 Vict., c. 70, §§ 5-7. 
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the purposes of the company, its capital and the conditions upon 
which shares may be issued, fixes a maximum rate of dividend and 
the initial figures in the sliding scale, gives orders how any excess 
shall be used, names the conditions upon which money may be 
borrowed and the total amount (usually about one-fourth of the 
capital stock), prescribes the candle power of gas, the pressure and 
the method of testing, specifies how, when and where directors’ 
meetings shall be held, the qualifications of directors, the method 
of selection, the powers to be exercised, etc., incorporates the 
clauses acts relating to the formation of companies, the purchase of 
land (similar to our power of eminent domain) and the operations 
of gas companies (the general laws), etc., etc. The grant of power 
is perpetual ; that is, the franchise can be terminated only after 
a special act has been passed by Parliament.' Nospecial compensa- 
tion is paid the central or the local government, the object being 
to get as good service and as low prices as possible. What the 
practical results of these provisions are, we shall now see. 


LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS. 


The earliest instance of stringent public control over private 
gas companies was the fixing of a maximum rate of profit. By 
1847 it had become quite general although not universal. As the 
demand for public control grew stronger, it was more and more 
frequently adopted, and since 1870, when provisional orders were 
first provided for, very few companies have been given franchises 
or permitted to increase their capital, that have not been obliged 
to submit to this supervision. Thus at present, hardly a single 
company possesses the right to declare unlimited dividends. 

In the meantime the maxima have been lowered from ten per 
cent—the prevailing limit in the first half of the century—to 73, 7, 
6, 5, 4 and even 34 in one or two instances of most recent date. 
This is due to several causes. At first, the industry was largely 
experimental, capital was shy and the average rate of profit in 
other industries much higher than at present. Ten per cent was 
considered, therefore, a reasonable limit. When the industry was 
placed on a firm basis and profits became reasonably certain, capi- 
tal was more easily secured; and with the decline of the average 





1 Upon this point, gas (and water) franchises differ from electric lighting and 
street railway franchises. The latter may be terminated by the local authorities at cer- 
in specified intervals. 
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rate of profit in all industries, ten per cent came to be considered 
too liberal.! Thus, established companies which have been given. 
power to increase their capital stock at different times declare 
dividends varying from 10 to 4 per cent on different issues, the 
precise rate often depending upon the date when the stock was 
issued. 

The efficacy of such control depends upon the power over 
stock issues. This was not fully perceived at first. Parliament 
had guarded against one method of evasion by prohibiting the pay- 
ment of the maximum dividend upon stock not fully paid in, but 
said nothing about converting loans into share capital, or selling 
new stock to shareholders at a price much below its market value, 
thus increasing the capital upon which dividends might be de- 
clared much beyond the amount actually invested. These loop- 
holes were soon discovered by the companies and made use 
of. In 1872-3, conversions of loans into stock were prohibited, 
and about the same time clauses began to appear in special acts 
and provisional orders requiring that all new capital be sold at 
public auction. At present, if the stock sells above par, the 
premiums cannot bear dividends, although the money thus received 
is invested in the plant and thus increases its earning power.’ 

These restrictions have been in a measure successful—very 
much so as compared with our free and easy ways of permitting 
companies to do as they please. But itis extremely difficult to pre- 
vent evasion, and experience has developed certain weaknesses 
that must be guarded against. Capital stock should always be 
kept equal to the present cost of the plant less depreciation, other- 
wise dividends are declared on what is practically watered capital. 
But this is extremely difficult of accomplishment. A construction 
company, composed of the same persons controlling the operating 
company, may be organized and given a contract for building the 
plant at an enormously high figure. The persons interested are 
not injured by this trick, for what comes out of one pocket goes 
into the other. The construction company cannot be reached, as 





1 In fixing a limit the central government considers all factors and permits higher 
profits when the risk is greater. Thus 10 per cent is still a common limit for a small part 
of the stock while 7 and 5 per cent are the maxims on other portions. 

* Of course those companies to which powers were granted before the introduction 
of this rule are not bound by it, but whenever new issues are authorized, this condition 
is imposed. 
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there is no limit to its dividends ; and the nominal capital of the 
gas company comes to be much above the actual investment. 

Even after the construction period has passed, it is very diffi- 
cult to keep capital and present value on a par. The plant deteri- 
orates, and if an ample renewal fund is not created to replace 
worn out machinery and mains, or if capital is not written off, the 
capital stock soon exceeds real value. Experience has shown that 
companies very rarely write off capital or provide adequate renewal 
funds. When new works are needed, more stock is issued, the 
nominal value being increased by so much. Parliament has tried 
to prevent this method of evasion. When a bill is introduced for 
an increase of capital, it strives to apply the economic principle 
that capital should equal present cost less depreciation, but has not 
been entirely successful.' 

A similar difficulty arises when bonds are issued, for if the 
capital stock is equivalent to the market value of the plant, the 
bonds, being in excess of this amount, are practically watered 
capital. Parliament now refuses to permit the issue of ‘‘ debenture 
stock” —bonds—to exceed in amount one-fourth of the capital 


stock and limits the rate of interest that may be paid. When all 
companies are placed upon the same basis, no one is treated un- 
fairly; but if in any way the stock and bonds exceed present value, 
the maximum rate of dividend is made less restrictive than it 


seems. 

Further, the question of what is a fair profit is a relative one; 
it depends upon several elements which are very difficult of definite 
measurement, and which vary greatly from place to place, and 
from decade to decade. A universal, fixed limit is, therefore, very 
unfair. The recognition of this fact led to the attempt to obviate 
the objection by reducing successively the rate from 10 to 4 per 
cent. However, Parliament has usually lagged so far behind as 
to give the companies ample freedom. The limits have not greatly 
restricted them, and the provision permitting them to make up 
back profits for years when they fell below the legal maximum, 
no matter how long past, has given them still more leeway. 





1 The Report from the Select Committee on Metropolitan Gas Companies, 1899, calls 
attention to this difficulty and recommends that obsolete and unproductive capital be 
redeemed by sinking fund or otherwise, 

* Firth, Municipal London, 1876, p. 857, cities an instance where a London com- 
pany declared dividends of 40 per cent in 1864 and had a good surplus left over. 
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Again, if there is no control over expenditures, the iaw may 
be evaded by paying high salaries ' or in other ways charging ag 
expenses of operation what really ought to be included in profits. 

The plan is open to the further objection that it tends to retard 
the introduction of improvements and to check personal effort, 
unless the limit is so high as to be practically useless. For when 
the limit of profit has been reached, there is no incentive to intro- 
duce new processes. No advantage will acrue; dividends cannot 
be increased; consequently the plant is allowed to run along as it 
will, until its deterioration so increases the cost of production as 
to reduce dividends below the maximum. The very great import- 
ance of this factor is more fully appreciated when one remembers 
that direct competition does not exist; hence all the more need of 
other incentives. Thus one is caught between the horns of a 
dilemma; to fix a high limit renders the plan worthless, and to fix 
a low limit retards progress and injures both the consumer and 
the public. 

One is now led to ask: What benefit is derived from the 
limit upon dividends? Very little where the sliding scale has not 
been introduced. The purpose of the law is shown by the require- 
ment that when dividends reach the maximum, the price of gas 
shall be reduced.? But from the point of view of the company, 
there is no advantage in reducing the price of gas. Profits cannot 
be increased, but expenses’'are ‘greater owing to increased con- 
sumption. And if occasion fshould arise for restoring prices, the 
general opposition stirred up;would be atroublesome factor. Thus 
there is every incentive tojuse up inZsome way all profits made, 
and none whatever ‘to reduce"prices. Evidently the company is 
the loser when once the limit is reached, and the consumer gains 
nothing. This probably accounts for the fact that only in a few 


instances were prices compulsorily reduced before the introduction 
of the sliding scale. 


MAXIMUM PRICE OF GAS. 


The very first act passed by Parliament fixed the maximum 
price which could be charged for gas for public lighting, but 
left the private consumer to shift for himself. It was thought 

1In one case, director’s fees were ordered limited to $50,000 annually, the 
maximum being placed at $30,000. See Firth, op. cit., p. 369. 

* The company is allowed to accumulate an insurance fund equal to one-tenth of 


the capital stock from which unusual expenses may be paid, but after that all the surplus 
must go to reduce prices. 
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that competition either between different companies or different 
commodities would prevent unreasonable charges and monopoly 
prices. The Gas Works Clauses Act of 1847 shows that even by 
that date maximum prices were not generally fixed in private acts. 
That the plan had become quite common by 1873 is evidenced by 
an act of Parliament authorizing a temporary increase of existing 
maxima, owing to the ‘‘ unusual increase in the cost of production 
gas.”' At present, all companies are subject to some limitations, 
only eight, according to the return for 1899, being entirely free- 
Of the remaining 431 companies, 25 have fixed maxima, and 186 
are operating under a sliding scale, according to which dividends 
may be increased when the charge is reduced below a certain 
price. Nine companies have both a fixed limit and asliding scale. 
Fixed Maxima === 59.2% 
Sliding Scale mms 4). § % 


The fixed maxima vary from 3s. 4d. per thousand cubic feet, as in 
the case of Newcastle and Tynemouth, to 10s. 6d. in Sligo, Ireland. 
Those most common are from 4s. to 6s. 

The objections to a fixed maximum price are similar to those 
urged against limited dividends. The gas industry is a progressive 
industry ; the cost of supplying gas constantly decreases ; and a 
once restrictive limit soon loses its value. Ten shillings was none 
too high in 1820, perhaps, but in 1900 it is entirely out of range. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to reduce the limit to keep pace 
with new processes and changed conditions.* There are only a 
very few, if any, instances in which any department of the central 
government outside of Parliament, has this power, and Parliament 
usually fails to act until a company comes before it asking for 
further powers or authority to increase its capital. This is a very 
tardy method of applying a remedy, and it is so difficult to ascer- 
tain what would be a fair price that the government usually errs 
in allowing a too wide margin. The difference between the 
maxima and the prices actually charged is often considerable, 
and while in some instances this control may seem to restrict the 
companies, it usually permits ample freedom and seldom prevents 








1 36 & 37 Vict., c. 89, § 7. 

* Mr. Sidney Webb, in The London Program, p. 48, says: ‘‘The enormous rise in 
the receipts from the sale of residual products, which do not enter into the sliding sca e 
has greatly increased the shareholders’ income. A rate for gas which formerly would 
have yielded eight or nine per cent now yields thirteen.” 
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the companies from making generous profits. The acts at first 
said nothing about meter rents, and the limits upon prices were 
evaded by charging high rents for meters. This is now prevented 
by limiting meter rents also. 

Due allowance being made for these weaknesses, it must be 
said that limiting the price of gas is much preferable to laissez 
faire. However, it fails to furnish an adaquate means of control; 
and the recognition of this fact led to the invention of the sliding 
scale, which first came into general use in the seventies,’ and 
has since largely superseded fixed limits for both charges and 
profits. Over 40 per cent of the companies are operating under it, 
and in time the old methods will be displaced entirely. The plan 
is to fix an initial price of gas and of rate of dividend, and as the 
price is lowered, to allow the rate to ba increased. Recent statutes 
usually provide that a decline of 1d. (2 cents) in price gives the 
company power to declare a dividend of one-fourth of one per 
cent above the initial rate. The acts vary considerably, of course, 
as to the initial amounts, those most common are from 4s. to 5s. 
and from 7 to 10 per cent. Just now there is astrong tendency to 
reduce both the initial price and the initial rate of profit. 

This plan of uniting lower prices with higher dividends is far 
superior to that of limiting either separately. It has to encounter 
all the difficulties of keeping capital and present value of plant 
equal, expenses within proper bounds, and maximum prices and 
rates of dividends sufficiently low to be efficacious when the 
rapid development of the industry reduces cost of production, and 
yet sufficiently expansive to conform to varying conditions. It 
does, however, avoid one difficulty quite successfully; there is an 
incentive to progress as rapidly as possible, for progress lowers 
prices, which permits dividends to be increased. 


QUALITY OF GAS. 


Whether a given price is reasonable depends very largely upon 
the quality of the gas, and it is very easy to evade a limit upon 
price by giving a poor quality. British legislators saw this plainly. 
Whenever a maximum price was fixed, candle power and pressure 
were also prescribed. Thus practically all companies must furnish 

1 The first instance of its use was in 1855. The Parliamentary Commission which 
reported on the Metropolitan Gas Companies in 1859 recommended it, but it was re- 


jected. In 1874 the Board of Trade endorsed the principle, and it became quite common 
thereafter. 
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gas of a minimum candle power. These restrictions are not very 
severe, the usual requirement being 14 or 15 candles, the extreme 
limits being 10 and 25; but some good is accomplished. It is to 
be noted, however, that gas experts are not united as to whether 
high quality and high price are preferable to low quality and low 
price. Local conditions must determine which combination is 
better. For example, where large quantities of gas are used as 
fuel and where there is only one set of mains, low quality and 
low price will be most beneficial. But where coal is expensive, 
enriching material cheap and gas is used entirely as an illuminant, 
high candle power and high price will probably be most advantage- 
ous. Now if the restrictions imposed do not conform to local con- 
ditions, the highest utility of the industry may be prevented. As 
a matter of fact, very little harm has been done in this direction. 


MINOR REGULATIONS. 


Besides the foregoing, there are many other provisions giving 
the central and local authorities some control. If the works are 
not begun within one year and fully completed within three years 
after authority is conferred, the franchise becomes null and void, 
unless the Board of Trade extends the time.' Local authorities 
appoint inspectors to examine meters, pipes and works, and to test 
gas.*, Ordinances are issued regulating the laying of mains, the 
repaving of streets, the manufacture of gas, etc. Complete re- 
turns, showing in detail financial operations, must be sent to the 
local authorities and the Board of Trade, which specifies their 
form and the facts to be given.* These reports are published an- 
nually, and are invaluable to the legislator, the public official and 
the citizen, making possible just and wise legislation. 


PURCHASE OF WORKS. 


Indirectly, private companies are somewhat restrained by the 
fear that general indignation may lead Parliament to authorize 
compulsory purchase.‘ Having unlimited power, Parliament can 





133 & 84 Vict.,c. 70,§11. *384& 35 Vict., c. 41, $$ 29. and 80. * lbdid., § 35. 

* This method of control is not nearly so strong in the case of gas companies (and 
water companies) as of street railways and electric lighting plants where a general law 
empowers the local authorities to take over the undertakings at certain specified times 
without waiting for the consent of the companies, paying them the present value of the 
works exclusive of all franchise values, payment for good-will or prospective profits. 
This difference is due largely to the fact that the gas (and water) industry had become 
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do this regardless of whether the acts originally provided for pur. 
chase either compulsorily or otherwise, but it seldom exercises its 
authority, unless there is considerable provocation. It has great 
respect for vested interests. 

In Scotland, the local authorities—the commissioners of po. 
lice—were given power in 1876 to buy out, whenever they chose, 
any company “‘not incorporated by act of Parliament or author. 
ized by provisional order,” ' a provision which at that time made 
every company except the Edinburgh company liable to purchase.’ 
Since that date very many companies have been bought out ; only 
three private plants now remain, and these have acts of Parliament 
or provisional orders so that they cannot be reached except through 
special authorization, as has always been the case—in England, 
Wales and Ireland. Thus even in Scotland, this control, once 
quite effective, is no longer applicable. 

In most instances, an agreement is reached between the 
company and the municipality, and the bill passes without 
much opposition. When the price alone is in dispute, arbitration 
is resorted to, which is also the method of determining the compen- 
sation in case of compulsory purchase. But whether by agreement 
or arbitration, the town has to pay at least the full market value 
of the undertaking, including the value of the franchise, good-will 
and prospective profits, so far as these elements are reflected in mar- 
ket values. This means that franchises given to private companies 
have been retaken only after paying a good round sum. This is 
the penalty for failing to insert purchase clauses in the grants 
to private companies and for permitting franchises to run without 
limit. 

Occasionally, the companies have driven a hard bargain by 
permitting the plant to run down, by allowing nothing for depre- 
ciation and by turning every receipt into dividends, thus in- 
flating the market value of the stock. Just before the collapse 
came, an Offer would be made to the municipality to take over 
the works. The authorities and the public, anxious to secure the 
advantages reaped by other towns, have swallowed the bait, awak- 





firmly established before the movement for municipalization became so strong. In- 
deed, it took almost half a century to prove that competition was wasteful and imprac- 
ticable and nearly thirty years more to demonstrate that municipal operation ought to 
be made as easy as possible, 


1 39 & 40 Vict., c. 49, § 20. * Silverthorne, p. 11. 
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ing to find that although the price paid was perhaps very reasonable 
as compared with the market value of the stock, it was much 
above the real value, and that an extended system of repairs and 
reconstruction would soon be necessary. 

Prior to 1872, the towns were able to get better terms than at 
present by threatening to establish competing plants. The private 
companies considered this unfair and secured the passage of an 
act prohibiting the payment from public funds of costs of pro- 
moting bills to authorize new municipal plants when privately 
owned plants existed.' These legislative expenses are so heavy 
that the act has put an end to this scheme.’ 

The relative importance of these various methods of securing 
control of gas undertakings is shown by some figures in Silver- 
thorne’s work, The Purchase of Gas and Water Works, 1881, pages 
32-59. Of the 58 municipal plants concerning which facts are 
given, 37 were purchased by agreement (probably most of these 
by local act, as provisional orders had not yet come into general 
use), 4 were secured by arbitration, 3 by compulsory purchase, 
1 “semi-compulsory,” 7 through the threat of establishing com- 
peting plants and 6 were built originally by the local authorities. 


ELIMINATION OF COMPETITION. 


The comprehensive system of public control above de- 
scribed was only secured after several decades of experience, in 
which it became evident that the gas industry tended to become a 
monopoly, that a monopoly was dangerous to public interests, 
that it would be beneficial both to the public and to the companies 
if competition were eliminated and private companies placed under 
public control. 

The history of the London gas companies shows most clearly 
the bad effects of competition and the way public control de- 
developed, although every provincial town of any size has passed 
through a similar experience.* In the first half of the century, 
competition was encouraged. Companies were organized which 


135 & 36 Vict., c. 91, § 2—Borough Funds Act. 

* In 1876 some of the London companies were forced to accept new limitations on 
dividends by the threat of the City Corporation to establish a competing municipaj 
plant. Webb, The London Programme, p. 51. 

*See Richards A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distributionef Coal 
Gas, from which the following facts are taken. 
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gridironed the streets and waged relentless war for customers. 
The streets were constantly torn up for the laying of new or the 
repairing of old mains ; and the pipes were so interwoven that gas 
was supplied to a consumer by one company, while another col. 
lected payment. Moreover, owing to the carelessness of the com- 
panies and the secrecy maintained, many firms burned gas for years 
without paying one shilling. The city was covered with agents, and 
in their strife for customers, contracts were made often at one-third 
or one-sixth of the usual rate. The loss by leakage was large and 
serious accidents sometimes happened. Temporarily many con- 
sumers were benefited, but the gas companies were injured. After 
the war ended, prices were advanced sufficiently to recoup past 
losses and to pay dividends upon the large amount of capital 
wasted in the unnecessary duplication of mains. Thus the con- 
sumer ultimately paid the cost of the rate war, and his temporary 
gain was a mere bagatelle to his great permanent loss. 

About 1850 several companies, recognizing their folly, divided 
London south of the Thames into districts, agreed that each 
should confine its operations to the districts assigned it, and 
raised prices from 25 to 50 per cent. A similar plan had been 
tried before. In 1823 the impracticability of competition had 
partially been seen, and for several years new companies were 
limited to certain districts. But even this slight movement in the 
direction of eliminating competition was unsuccessful. The 
methods of enforcement were weak ; public control was not suff- 
ciently strong to protect the consumer, who looked askance at 
monopoly rights. In 1842 return was made to the competitive 
principle, companies being authorized to supply areas already sup- 
plied. Similarly, in 1851, when the companies had voluntarily 
districted the city, there was no way of enforcing the agreement. 
Fearing it would soon be worthless, a bill was introduced into 
Parliament to enact into law the districting scheme, but the threat 
of strong opposition killed it. 

A few years later, London north of the Thames was districted, 
and the problem became so urgent that a Parliamentary com- 
mission was appointed, made an investigation and recommended 
in its report that districts be assigned the several companies, that 
in return for this favor the maximum price of gas be fixed at 4s. 
6d., that profits be limited to ten per cent unless the price be re- 
duced, and that a minimum candle power be prescribed.' Many 


1 Sessional Papers, 1859, Vol. 3. 
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companies had secured their powers before public control had 
grown to include these matters, and these objected to the con- 
ditions imposed. Parliament refused to grant monopoly rights 
without strict control, and the companies gave in rather than lose 
so valuable a privilege. The Act, somewhat modified, was passed 
in 1860,1 the metropolis being apportioned among the thirteen 
companies. Since then this number has been reduced by con- 
solidation to four within the county of London, but boundary 
lines still exist and actual competition nowhere obtains. 

The lesson has been well learned, not only by London but by 
all provincial towns. To-day there is hardly a person in any Brit- 
ish city that has the privilege of obtaining gas from any company 
other than the one now supplying him. Outside of London, there 
is only one company in each town, and the creation of a second is 
never proposed. In other words, there is no more competition be- 
tween private companies than between municipalities. The price 
paid for this monopoly was submission to public control, and the 
bargain has been beneficial to the public and to the companies. 


To summarize the results of this policy : 

The elimination of competition has enabled the private com- 
panies to formulate and carry out a definite and constructive 
policy. Their securities have risen in value, for the fear of a ruin- 
ous rate-war has been reduced ; duplication of plants and mains is 
no longer necessary. The cost of production has been decreased 
in other ways, and the profit-producing power of every plant 
thereby increased. 

The public has also benefited. Part of the gain of monopolis- 
tic production has gone into the pockets of the consumer. The 
control over stock issues, dividends, price and quality of gas has 
prevented, in the main, the abuse of power by the private com- 
panies. The capitalized value of a plant is generally considerably 
more than the present cost of construction less depreciation (not 
including the franchise), but the difference is by no means so great 
as would be the case if Parliament were not so careful about 
authorizing capital outlays, and if the ‘‘ auction clauses ”* did not 
exist. Probably an administrative authority would be able to as- 
certain much more accurately whether power to issue new stock 





128 & 24 Vict., c. 125. *See page 546 supra. 
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ought to be granted. Current expenditures may be too high ing 
few instances, but the law is not frequently evaded in this direc. 
tion. Public control has not retarded the development of the in. 
dustry, and it is almost as progressive where the sliding scale jg 
not used as where it is, for the limits upon dividends usually allow 
ample margin. Prices are usually lower under the sliding scale, 
and the industry more economically conducted. Public control is 
undoubtedly superior to laissez faire. Nevertheless, many towns 
have gone further and have municipalized their gas works. It ig 
necessary, therefore, to contrast the results under public control 
and under public operation, and to ascertain which system is pre- 


ferable.' 
Private Plants, 66.4%. Public Plants, 33.6%. 








ei. 
MUNICIPAL vs. PRIVATE OPERATION. 
PRICES LOWER UNDER MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 
The question of price usually attracts attention first, although 


it is not the most important factor. The varying scales of prices 
and discounts make it impossible to determine by direct compari- 
son whether public or private plants charge less. Dividing total 
receipts by the number of thousand feet of gas sold, during 1898, 
one gets a quotient of 3s. 6d. (86 cents) in case of private and 3s. 
$d. (75 cents) in case of public works. This quotient is not the 
average price in either instance, for total receipts include receipts 
from the sale of by-products, rents of meters, stoves and fittings, 
public lighting, etc. From a close examination of the financial 
statements, however, I am positive that receipts other than from 
the sale of gas are practically the same in relative amount, except 
that a number of towns make no charge for public lighting,’ and 
that most towns charge less for meters and fittings than private 
companies. 





1 One might conceive of municipal ownership and private operation, but I know of 
only one such instance—Newbury—cited by Silverthorne, op. cit., p. 56. This system is 
very difficult of practical adjustment, and most cities that have gone so far as to build a 
plant advise its operation as well. Ihave omitted all discussion of the system, as general- 
izations from one instance are untirely unsafe. Doncaster tried to combine public aud 
private interests in one company, but this was given up in a few years for municipal 
operation, 

* Municipal plants supply free of charge 8.5 per cent of all public lamps lighted. ' 
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These elements might reduce somewhat the difference of 11 
cents in favor of municipal operation, but relatively they are not 
important. After making due allowance, it is safe to say that 
municipal gas is sold upon an average 7 or 8 cents less per thou- 
sand cubic feet than gas furnished by private companies. This may 
seem a small difference, but upon a total consumption of 47,283,- 
159,687 cubic feet, it means an annual saving of $3,300,000. Com- 
pared with the actual average price of gas—probably about 60 and 
70 cents '—it is considerable, at least ten per cent of the price. 
The lowest charge was 1s. 4d. (33 cents) in Widnes, a town of 
35,000 people having a municipal plant; the highest was 10s. 
($2.50) charged by several private companies.? 

Meter rents are also unusually low under municipal operation. 
The difference is not so great in the case of ordinary meters as of 
prepayment meters, which are more frequently furnished without 
charge to the poorer classes to encourage the use of gas. During 
1898 over one-third of the municipal works furnished meters free 
of charge ; only 18 companies did so—less than 4 per cent. Of the 
consumers supplied by municipal plants, over 62 per cent had 
meters free; by private plants, 12 percent. The same is largely 
true of fittings and stoves, although the authorities have not gone 
so far in providing these as in the case of meters. 

This policy—for it is a conscious attempt upon the part of the 
towns to make gas lighting as cheap as possible *—does not affect 
the finances greatly. The receipts are reduced somewhat, it is 
true, and the expenses are increased, but the great social gain 
which comes from the much larger number of consumers per 1,000 
population where there are municipal plants, more than pays for 
any loss of profits. 

QUALITY OF GAS SUPERIOR. 

Whether gas is really cheaper under municipal ownership de- 
pends largely upon its quality. But here again the advantage is 
upon the side of the public plants. In 1898-9 the average candle 
power of gas furnished by private plants was nearly 16.4; by 
municipal works nearly 18.9—a difference of 2.5 candles, or 14 per 





1 Upon an average, receipts from the sale of gas are 80 per cent of the total 
receipts. This would give for municipal and private works an average price of 60 and 
69 cents respectively. 

® The Gas and Electric Lighting Works Directory and Statistics, 1899. 

®In four-fifths of the cases, a maximum price is fixed by law, but it has little 
effect. The actual price is considerably below the legal maximum. 
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cent. Leaving out of consideration the Scottish towns, which 
have an unusually high candle-power gas, the figures are 16.3 and 
18 respectively—a difference of over 10 per cent. Although a 
minimum candle power is prescribed by law for public as well as 
private plants, the superiority of the former is not due to that cause, 
The usual minimum is 14 and 15 candle power, but the gas actually 
supplied is 3 or 4 candle power better. 

It is also claimed that the pressure is better and more uniform, 
but Iam unable to verify the statement. It certainly is not in. 
ferior. In many other ways the character of the service under 
municipal operation is most excellent. Many towns have agents 
constantly explaining to the poorer classes the advantages of pre- 
payment meters, gas stoves, grillers, etc.1 Show-rooms are often 
maintained where every kind of gasfitting is on exhibition. At- 
tendants willingly explain every feature, and consumers can readi- 
ly find without running to many stores the latest improvements, 
the best stove, heater, burner or what not. This phase of mu- 
nicipal trading has been severely attacked, and undoubtedly there 
is danger that towns will go too far in this direction, but in most 


instances the beneficial results more than counterbalance any 
harm done to the small trader. 


EXTENSIVE USE OF GAS. 


Probably the most striking difference between private and 
public ownership is to be seen in the numberof consumers. Upon 
the basis of capitalization, receipts, expenditures, coal carbonized, 
gas sold, etc., the ratio of private to municipal works is about two 
to one ; yet the number of consumers’? is practically equal ; that is, 





1 The following circular issued by the gas deparment of Salford is an instance of 

of how a town is placarded. 
GAS COOKING 

is the greatest luxury you can have in the house. 

You can boil or grill at any hour of the day or night. 

No coal to fetch, and no fire to build and light. 

Always ready for use—no waste. 

If you go out early in the morning, or come in late at night, it is ready to cook you 
a hot meal, or prepare a hot cup of coffee or tea. 

Infants’ food can be warmed at any time, day or night. Once used, no home is 
complete without gas cooking. 

* «Consumers ” do not include of course all persons who use gas, but merely the 
separate accounts as they stand onthe books. Thusa family is a ‘‘consumer”, just the 
same as a shopkeeper who has a gas-engine is a ‘‘ consumer,” 
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the per capita consumption of gas under private operation is much 

ter than under municipal operation, the figures for 1898-9 
being 30,000 and 48,000 thousand feet per annum respectively. 

This fact does not indicate a disposition upon the part of peo- 
ple in the same social and economic position to use less where the 
supply is public ; indeed, the contrary is true, owing to the cheap- 
er price and better service. What it does indicate is that under 
municipal operation, a larger number of the poorer classes uses gas. 
If all the plants were private and conducted upon the same princi- 
ple as those already in operation, there would be some 730,000 
“consumers ” less than at present, or estimating five persons to a 
“consumer,” some 3,650,000 persons less. In other words, nearly 
95 per cent of the total number of persons now using gas would 
not be using it were there no municipal plants. 

In many towns, practically the entire population is supplied. 
For instance : 








RaTIO OF POPU- 
La “ION TO 
“Consumers."’* 


PoPULATION NuMBER OF 
SUPPLI«ED.* “ ConsomMERs.” 





860,000 186,327 46 
655,000 118 958 ' 
381 000 74.964 
220,000 48,174 
171.000 37.643 
105 000 25,080 
71.401* 25 147 
65,000 11,800 

















Comparing the total population with the number of con- 
sumers in the 31 towns of over 50,000 population having muni- 
cipal works with the 31 towns having private plants, one finds: 

Population. Consumers. Ratio. 
Municipal works 5,528,833 1,115,410 4.9 tol 
Private works 4,752,793 507,169 9.3 tol 


This shows that about one-half the population uses gas where 
private works exist and practically all the population where there 





+ Exceot im the caxe of Rochdale the figures in this column have been taken from Gas and 
Electric Lighting Works Directory and Statistics, 1899. 

*1f “consumers” inciuded only families, one conld easily estimate the popniation actually 
using gas by multiplying the number of **consumers “ by five, there being on an average five persons 
toea hfamily. But as nearly every meter is counted as + ‘* consumer,” and as in eome instances a man 
haga meter at home and aaother at his store or shop. five is too high. Uponan average, probably 
four persons to a “ consumer “ would be a fair estimate, It would depend. however, upon the char- 
acter of the town. In Rochdale, for example, the ratio is probably le~s than four, even allowing for 
& large iocrease of population since 1891, but Rochdale is a town where small shopkeepers and 
ees T 7 numerous, Hence separate accounts are very numerous. 

ensus 0 . 
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are public works. What American city with its boasted superior 
private management can show such results, even if allowance be 
made for the more general use of electricity.’ 

This marked advantage of municipal over private operation 
is not due to mere chance. Prices have intentionally been placed 
at a low figure; meters, fittings, stoves, grillers, etc. have pur. 
posely been offered at low prices or free of charge, and other 
methods adopted to induce the poorer classes to use gas. Prob- 
ably one of the most important agencies in this direction is the 
prepayment meter, for even if fittings and appliances were free, 
many poor people would find it difficult to accumulate a sufficient 
amount to pay a month’s or a quarter's gas bill. With the pre 
payment meter they can insert a penny (two cents) in the slot and 
get from 25 to 35 feet of gas, which will last from five to seven 
hours.” If they do not have the penny, they go without; but 
according to a peculiar economic law, it is easier to get one penny 
for each of thirty days than thirty pennies on the thirtieth day.* 

The importance of the wider use of gas under municipilization 
can hardly be overestimated. Measure its effect from a social, 
moral, physical and economic point of view! Estimate the value 
of a stronger municipal spirit! Who will say that this is not the 
most valuable asset of municipilization in Great Britain, although 
it can never be expressed in money terms. 


HIGHER WAGES. 


The user is not the only person benefited. Asa rule, wages 
are slightly higher and the hours of labor slightly shorter under 
municipal management, but in neither instance is the difference 
very noticeable. The principal advantage to the municipal 
employee is in the way heistreated. Dismissals for trivial offenses 
are less frequent. Sick and superannuation funds are more often 





1The Engineering News of Jan. 20, 1898, contains statistics for the United States and 
Canada, but so few Canadian cities are included that the facts practically represent the 
United States alone. Returns were received from 14 cities having over 100,000 popula- 
tion each showing that 1 person in 12 was a consumer; from 130 cities between 
20,000 and 100,000, 1 in 17 was a consumer; and from 230 cities of 20,000 or less, that 1 
in 23 was a consumer. 

* Prices are slightly higher to those who use prepayment meters, but the difference 
probably does not exceed, if it equals, the added expense of this kind of service. 

* Manchester in March, 1900, had 31,436 automatic or prepayment meters in use out 
of a total of 126,191, and in one year had rented 9,560 appliances. Glasgow has over 
15,02 _toves out on hire. 
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provided 1 and in a few instances, as at Leicester, special libraries, 
reading rooms, lectures, entertainments and halls for social gather- 
ings are furnished. The result is a slightly higher labor cost under 
municipal operation. The difference is not large, and, indeed, cost 
of production seems to be lower under municipalization than 
under private management.’ 

One would naturally expect, owing to municipal employment 
being so desirable, that the spoils idea would be prevalent and the 
laborers corrupted. Persons are eager to secure positions under 
the town, but as selection is almost always determined by fit- 
ness, and as public opinion is strongly opposed to the spoils idea, 
there has rarely been any prostitution of the service for political 
or personal ends. Further, there is at present little tendency in 
this direction. One hears grave fears expressed for the future of 
municipalization, but even the most pessimistic admit that at 
present the danger is more imaginary than real. The laborers 
have not yet exercised the power they possess as voters nor 
attempted to coerce political parties. Higher wages and better 
conditions of labor have come as a result of the general feeling 
that laborers ought.to be better treated rather than as a conces- 
sion to demands made by the workmen themselves. The sug- 
gestion is sometimes made that municipal employees be dis- 
franchised. Thisis a drastic remedy and will not receive much 
support until the evil becomes more real and until no other 
remedy seems adequate. 

The beneficial result to the municipality of such conditions is 
that at any time it can secure efficient workmen. A skilled 
mechanic or an experienced superintendent engages just as will- 
ingly to work for a town as for a private company. He knows his 
position is secure as long as he is efficient, and he is not distrusted 





* The Birmingham (Gas Department) Sick and Funeral Allowance Society is com- 
posed of all the employees of the department, who pay 6d. (12 cents) per week if over 
20 years of age, and in case of illness receive medical advice and medicine, and 10s., 
($2.50) per week for the first half-year, 5s. per week for the second-half year, and 2s. 
6d. per week for the second year of sickness. In case of death £10 ($50) is paid for 
funeral expenses. When a member is injured at work through no fault of his own 
full pay is given during sickness. All employees must be members. 

The City of Birmingham pays all expenses of the Society, using what is received 
from members’ fees as far as it will go. During 1899-1900, $13,000 were expended. 

Besides the funds of this Society, there are pension funds of $115,000 invested in 
eity bonds. 

* But upon this point see page 569 infra. 
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or disliked because he has worked for a company, or vice versa, 
Not infrequently when an undertaking is purchased, the whole 
staff is taken over by the town, and the works run on as if noe 
change had been made. 

PROFITS. 


Coming now to financial considerations, it is first to be noted 
that the attitude of the municipality towards profits differs greatly 
from that of the private company. Companies aim to declare as 
large dividends as possible. Municipalities think more of better 
service and lower charges than of decreased taxes. Some towns 
seem even to court a deficit by fixing charges so low that the re- 
ceipts will barely cover costs of operation, interest, sinking fund 
and depreciation. But outside of Scotland, where towns are pro- 
hibited from using profits “‘in aid of rates”—to lower taxes '— 
they usually aim to benefit the taxpayers, although the amount 
is small in most instances.” 

The present trend of municipalization is setting very strongly 
away from large profits.* When the industry was new, and when 
public operation was yet something of an experiment, it seemed 
wise to allow for possible failure, and the amounts carried in aid 
of rates were considerable, much larger than at present. vs it be. 
came evident that there was little likelihood of the works ever 
becoming a burden upon the taxpayers, and as the social value of 
a cheap gas supply came to be appreciated more, prices were low- 
ered and the margin between receipts and expenditures made 
smaller ; for, they reasoned, if the taxpayer runs no risk of being 
called upon to meet a deficit, why should he share profits? One 
may safely predict that ‘“‘payments in aid of rates” will still 
further decrease; and before many years, Parliament will probably 
pass an act requiring that such payments be stopped. 

The second important fact is that better service, lower prices, 
higher quality and more wages have not been secured by incurring 

1 89 & 40 Vict., c. 49, § 41. 

* The statement that profits of municipal undertakings are in some instances se 
large as to make taxation unnecessary is not only false but misrepresents the policy of 
British towns. Some towns do make a large profit from their gas works, but these are 
exceptional instances. Manchester in 1899-1900 made a gross profit of over $700,000, 
and after paying interest and sinking fund charges had $350,000 left, of which $250,000 
was paid into the city fund for the general purposes of the city. 


* The figures for net profits are not given, but gross profits declined from 14.14 
(28 cents) per thousand cubic feet in 1882 to 9.3d. (18 cents) in 1898. 
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adeficit. According to the last return issued by the Board of Trade, 
the total amount of capital borrowed for municipal gas works was, 
up to 1899, £28,614,971 ($143,000,000), of which £6,744,715 ($33,- 
700,000) had been repaid or accumulated in sinking funds, leaving 
an actual capitalization of £21,870,256 ($109,300,000). During 
1898-9, the receipts were £7,177, 670 ($35, 850,000) ; the expenditures, 
excluding interest and sinking fund charges but including taxes,’ 
£5,365,995 ($26,800,000); and the net profit £1,811,675 ($9,050,000) 
—or 8.3 per cent. A return issued in 1899 by the Local Govern- 
ment Board shows the same result practically. Eighty-seven 
municipal boroughs in England and Wales owned gas works with 
a total net indebtedness of £14,720,698 ($73,600,000), and during 
the five years from 1893-1898 made an average annual gross profit 
of £1,180,208 ($5,900,000)—or 8 percent. According to each return 
there remained to be paid interest at from 3 to 4 per cent, and a 
sinking fund charge of about 24 per cent, leaving about 2 per cent 
to be used to reduce taxes or to establish a reserve fund. 

Comparing these figures with those of private companies, as 
given in the Board of Trade return for 1899, one finds that upon 
a share capital * of £44,134,488 ($220,670,000) for all the 439 private 
companies, a net profit of £3,783,177 ($18,900,000) was made in 
1898—8.6 per cent, only slightly more than under municipal 
operation. As this amount is paid out in dividends, except, per- 
haps, a very small sum to replace worn-out plant, the average rate 
of dividend is at least 8 per cent upon the nominal capital—about 
twice the normal rate of interest. 

The 62 towns of over 50,000 population show similar results. 
The average net profit of the 31 municipal works in 1898-9 was 
8.9 per cent, with net indebtedness as a base. The 31 private 
plants made a profit of 7.4 per cent, using share capital as a base. 

Taking the amount of gas made as a basis of comparison in- 
stead of capitalization, the data for 1898-9 are somewhat different. 
The profit under public operation was 9.2d. (18.4 cents) per thou- 
sand cubic feet; under private operation, 11.3d. (22.6 cents’, a 





1 Many writers have made the mistake of assuming that municipal plants do not 
pay taxes. Such is not the case. Both the central government and the local authori- 
ties collect taxes just the same whether the plant is owned by the town or by a 
private company. 

* Loan capital, i.e., bonds, is not included, for it does not bear dividends, and the 
interest paid has already been included in expenditures. 
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difference of 2.1d. (4.2 cents) per thousand, due to the higher 
prices of gas, meters and fittings under private operation. 

All this evidence shows that the advantages of municipaliza. 
tion described in the preceding pages have not been secured 
by piling up an annual deficit. To be absolutely sure of one’s 
ground, and that the day of judgment has not simply been post- 
poned, it is necessary to analyze financial conditions still further. 
First as to capitalization : 


CAPITALIZATION. 


Most of the municipal plants were not constructed by the 
towns but were purchased from private companies, which were 
paid the market value of the undertaking,’ including the value of 
the franchise, except perhaps in a very few instances. As gas 
works have usually been good-paying properties, the purchase 
price was much higher than the cost of building the plant, and the 
original capital investment of the municipality was, therefore, 
larger than the capital stock and bonds of the private company. 
To squeeze out the water, to write down the capitalization toa 
normal figure (the present cost of building the plant less deprecia- 
tion) usually requires some twenty-five or thirty years, for it must 
be distributed over a considerable period to lighten the burden. 
Some of the public plants have not yet reached the proper level, 
but their excess is more than counterbalanced by those towns that 
have owned their plants for many years, and that have reduced 
capitalization below the cost of rebuilding the plant. In 1899 there 
was a total share capital for private works of 12.34s. ($3.08) per 
thousand cubic feet of gas made, a net capital? for public plants of 
8.5s. ($2.12) per thousand. In this connection it should be noted 
that this difference will probably grow greater instead of less, and 
consequently interest and sinking fund charges will become less 
and less important items per thousand cubic feet, permitting the 
municipalities still further to reduce prices, making the showing 
in favor of municipalization even more favorable than at present. 





1 As pointed out on page 552 supra. 

* The reader should beware of confusing net capital with capital value. Net 
capital means the bonds outstanding less sinking fund—the amount upon which interest 
is being paid. Capital value is not given in the returns and could not be used there- 
fore, although as a basis of comparison it would be much more scientific than what I 
have been obliged to adopt. 
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SINKING FUNDS AND DEPRECIATION. 

A more important question is whether through inadequate 
provision for sinking funds or depreciation charges, the municipal 
plants have been permitted to run down while fixed charges have 
remained constant.' Let us follow the process and see how the 
interests of the public are safeguarded in this direction. 

Power to purchase or construct gas works must be secured by 
general act of Parliament, by local act or by provisional order. In 
any case, unlimited power to incur debt is never given; certain 
limits are invariably fixed. Sometimes a maximum amount is 
specified in a local act or a provisional order, to exceed which 
recourse must be had to Parliament. More frequently there is 
a general grant of power, subject to the restriction that all 
loans must be approved by the Local Government Board or some 
other administrative department of the central government.*? At 
first, Parliament was much more lenient than these departments, 
but of late years it has come more and more to conform to the 
rule laid down by the Local Government Board, viz., that a loan 
must be repaid before a new loan for the identical purpose will 
become necessary. Thus, whether by general law, local act or pro- 
visional order, the same result is generally secured. 

To illustrate: A town wishes to negotiate a loan for a new 
gasometer. The Local Government Board knows from past 
experience about how long a gasometer such as planned will last, 
and making allowance for depreciation due to new inventions, 
fixes a term—20 years say—within which all bonds issued for this 
purpose must be paid; and not until the town has made secure and 
ample provision for a sinking fund to pay them in 20 years will 
the Board approve the issue, without which approval they are 
illegal. Ifthe proceeds are to be used to purchase land, the period 





1 The importance of a sinking fund founded upon a correct principle can hardly be 
overestimated, for if there is no sinking fund or depreciation account or if the term is 
longer than the life of the material or the apparatus for which the expenditure was made, 
the future consumer, or the taxpayer in case a deficit occurs and is defrayed by taxation, 
pays for something he never enjoys. If, forexample, the bonds for a gasometer and the 
sinking fund to pay off these bonds, are allowed to run 50 years, and if the average life 
of a gasometer is 25 years, the present consumer would get his gas at less than cost, 
assuming that charges are based on cost of production. But the consumer a generation 
hence would be obliged to pay not only the interest and sinking fund charge on the 
bonds issued to purchase the gasometer then in use but on those issued for the one now 
torn down and in the junk-shop—a sum double the proper amount. 

*See 39 & 40 Vict., c. 49, § 18; 38 & 89 Vict., c. 55, § 162—general acts. 
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is longer, usually about 50 years, for land is always a valuable 
asset. If a retort is to be built, a short term is fixed. The idea 
always in mind is that interest and sinking fund charges must 
terminate with the usefulness of the thing for which the bonds 
are issued. 

This rule is economically sound, and if in actual practice it has 
been rigidly followed, sinking fund charges have been ample and 
each generation has been treated fairly. Turning to the reports 
one finds that such has been the case. In some instances Parlia- 
ment has let down the bars, but in recent years and in most cases 
the periods of prepayment have been well within the rule. Indeed, 
the trend seems to be to make them shorter than necessary, as by 
so doing the early removal of antiquated machinery and the sub. 
stitution of new inventions is made possible, thus keeping the 
plants fully up to date. The period most frequently encountered 
is 25 or 30 years, and in many cases loans for the purchase of land 
run no longer.' According to the return for 1899, the 87 muni- 
cipal boroughs owning gas works in England and Wales had paid 
off, or had sinking funds to pay off when due, 23.5 per cent of the 
total capital borrowed. The percentage for all public plants in 
Great Britain and Ireland was 23.6. Considering the short time 
for which most of the bonds have been outstanding, the showing 
is very good. 

Private companies on the other hand very rarely, if ever, 
maintain sinking funds or depreciation accounts, or write off 
capital in any other way. When a new process is introduced, 
more stock is issued and dividends are declared not only on this 
stock but on the stock the proceeds of which were used to pur- 
chase the old machinery, now of no value and contributing nothing 
to the income of the works. Under municipal operation, the 
latter would have been wiped out before the new process was 
installed, and instead of capital for two plants—the worn-out and 
the new—there would be bonds outstanding for the latter only. 
This difference will more and more appear the longer municipal 
and private plants are operated side by side. Unless the com- 
panies change their plans they are doomed sooner or later to reach 
a point when they can not pay a fair dividend or induce new capi- 
tal to come in. 








1In Scotland all works purchased of private companies must be paid for in 40 years. 
89 & 40 Vict., c. 49, § 40. 
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Nothing is said in the laws regarding depreciation funds,' for 
if the rule above stated for sinking funds is enforced, there is no 
need of a depreciation account. The sinking fund is all the 
depreciation fund needed. To be doubly secure, however, some of 
the towns set aside a small fund in prosperous years so that in 
case it seems wise to rebuild or substitute new machinery before 
there is real need, it can be done without increasing capitalization. 
The amount is small and hardly worth considering in most 
instances. 

The requirement that loans must be approved by the Local 
Government Board gives this authority considerable control over 
other financial operations. When an application is made, the 
Board inquires into the financial status of the town and will not 
give its approval until it is satisfied that the finances are well 
managed. If it finds evidence of looseness, it can bring about a 
change by insisting upon improvement as a condition precedent to 
the granting of its approval.? 





1 The only exception is the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 39 & 40 Vict., 
c. 49, § 41, which merely mentions depreciation and renewal funds and states that they 
shall be such as to keep the plants under public control in perpetuity. 

* It isto be noted that in the preceding discussion of financial conditions, nothing 
has been said regarding the steadily increasing local indebtedness. Zealous advocates of 
private interests are wont to make a great deal of this fact and to point out in agonizing 
sentences the dire consequences. They say, and truthfully too, that between 1875 and 
1898, the national debt was reduced $650,000,000, and the local debt increased $850,- 
000,000, the latter reaching the enormous figure of $1,260,000,000. This they use as 
atext for anattack against municipal operation, trying to make persons believe that the 
local governments are in the slough of bankruptcy and repudiation. But debt is no evi- 
dence in itself of bad financial conditions, and an anaylsis of local indebtedness shows the 
attack to be groundless. Of the entire amount, 19 per cent is for water works, 18 for 
wharves, docks and harbor improvements, 16 for gas works, electric lighting plants, 
markets, dwellings, cemeteries, tramways and baths, which are not a burden in any 
Sense, but instead produce a revenue after paying all expenses ; that is, almost 50 per 
cent of the debt is for paying properties. Probably 40 per cent more is for property 
which could be sold any time for more than the face of the bonds outstanding, «. g., 
school sites and buildings, parks and open spaces, public lands and buildings, bridges 
and ferries, etc. One may safely say that less than 15 per cent of the local debt repre- 
sents liabilities rather than assets, In comparison the national debt will not bear 
analysis. 

Comparing present conditions with those of 1875, the charge becomes still more 
ridiculous. Less of the local debt now represents unproductive investments, and by mu- 
nicipalizing monopolies, the financial conditions of the towns have become better instead 
of worse, to say nothing of the social and economic benefits conferred upon their citi- 
zens. 
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RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY. 


Up to this point municipalization has been tested by standards 
that are individual rather than social, standards that have to do 
with the distribution rather than the production of wealth. The 
discussion would be incomplete, therefore, if we did not ascertain 
whether municipal or private operation adds more to the sum total 
of wealth. 

Much has already been written which throws light upon this 
question. Labor is slightly more expensive per unit of product 
under municipal operation. I cannot find that there is great dif. 
ference on this score, but wages are higher, hours of labor less, 
and asa rule public employees do not seem to work as effectively 
as private employees. Thus municipalization must be debited toa 
small amount of economic waste. One must take care not to over- 
estimate its importance, for so far as increased cost is due to 
shorter hours and higher wages, the resulting loss is offset by an 
increase in social welfare, which is perhaps worth allit costs. This 
is therefore not a real loss to society although an economic loss, 
but merely a conversion of wealth into welfare. The only real 
loss is due to greater shiftlessness, lack of close application to 
work and waste of materials. 

All grades of employees are not equally guilty. The higher 
officials and town councilors, in spite of the fact that pecuniary 
remuneration is not so large under municipal operation, are almost 
invariably as efficient as the managers and directors of private 
companies. If success is achieved, popular approval is so marked 
and social standing is so high as to counterbalance the loss in 
salary. Tenure is permanent, and town councilors are re-elected 
term after term, which make possible the formation of a con- 
sistent policy covering a long period. There is, however, a 
tendency upon the part of the managers and the town councils to 
make as good a financial showing as possible, and consequently 
old machinery is sometimes not displaced as soon as by private 
companies. 

Statistical data upon these points are very hard to get. Com- 
paring the amount of gas made with the number of tons of coal 
used, one finds that in 1893-9 the public plants produced 10,534 
cubic feet of gas for every ton of coal carbonized (2240 lbs.), the 
private plants 10,894 cubic feet. But these figures are worth little, 
for many plants use enrichers, and unless the amounts are rela- 
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tively equal, the results would not be comparable. Whether such 
is the case, it is impossible to say. Taking the gas wasted as a 
test, the returns for 1898-9 show that in public plants 8.07 per 
cent of the total amount made is unaccounted for ; in the private 
plants 7.64 per cent, which would indicate a very slight advantage 
for private operation. Cost of production sends the pendulum to 
the other side. Dividing expenditures by the amount of gas made, 
one learns that a thousand cubic feet of gas costs upon an average 
95d. under municipal operation and 28.5d. under private operation 
—a difference of 3.5d. This is not due to a lower rate of interest, 
for interest is not included in expenditures in either instances, 
except in the case of bonds or debenture stock issued by private 
companies. But as the total amount of loan capital is only £9,- 
360,000, the interest annually paid would not be more than £468,000 
at 5 per cent—an unusually high rate—or 1.3d. per 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas. There yet remains at least 2.2d. per 1,000—a very good 
showing for the municipal plants.? 

If productivity 7s less under municipal operation, a fact not 
substantiated by the statistics at command, the difference is very 
small indeed and certainly more than counterbalanced by the 


greater social welfare that attends a fairer distribution of wealth, 
and the social benefits of a cheap supply of artificial light. 


PROGRESS UNDER MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 


What is even more important than a comparison of cross sec- 
tions at any one moment is a study from the view point of rapid- 
ity of growth: Which system is more favorable to progress ? 
Under which method of control does the industry move forward 
more rapidly ? This is the nub of the whole matter, the most im- 
portant element, for if municipal operation retards progress, its 
present advantages may soon be wiped out. Return must then be 
had to private operation or the gas industry will stagnate, bring- 
ing in its trail all the evil effects attendant upon an expensive and 
inadequate lighting supply. 





1 Since this was written Mr. A. E. Forstall, secretary of the American Gas Light 
Association, has suggested that municipal plants may pay less for their coal than private 
plants, and that as gas would therefure cost less, the towns could sell it for less and 
still make a larger profit than could private companies. There are no statistics at hand 
whereby one can test this statement, but it is my impression that the difference in cost 
of coal is very slight and that it does not fully account for the excellent financial con- 
dition of municipal plants. 
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First, as to relative decrease in price. Dividing receipts by 
total amount of gas sold in 1887-8 (the earliest year for which the 
facts are given), we get the quotients 3.28s. and 3.71s. for public 
and private plants respectively. Comparing these with the figures 
for 1898-9 (3.04s. and 3.46s. respectively),' we find that prices 
have decreased some 7.3 per cent and 6.7 per cent—very slight ap. 
parent advantage for municipal operation. If it were possible to 
get the figures for the fifties or the sixties, prices under private op- 
eration would probably show a greater decline than under munici: 
pal management, because in the ‘earlier years prices were very 
high. This marked decline came after the wide introduction of 
municipal ownership in the sixties and seventies and was due very 
largely to the frequent comparisons made between public and pri- 
vate plants and the evidently cheaper supply from the ‘former. 
Private plants had been non-competitive in a sense, for even in the 
sixties there was seldom more than one company in a town; and 
the aim of all being the largest possible ‘dividends, there was no 
rivalry as to reduction of prices between companies. When a 
municipal plant began operation in a town close by another having 
a privately owned plant, comparison was at once made. If the 
municipal plant offered gas at a lower rate, the citizens in the 
neighboring towns were apt to agitate for the municipalization of 
their supply. To smother this agitation prices were often re- 
duced before they would have been if no municipal plant had 
been close at hand for comparison. Beginning at a higher level, 
the companies could of course decrease prices by a large percent- 
age and yet remain, as at present, somewhat above the level of 
municipal plants. This reduction should possibly be included as 
one of the advantages of municipal operation. 

The data as regards waste show a different result. In the 
three years from 1882 to 1884 inclusive (the first years for which 
returns are given), the average annual percentage of gas unac- 
counted for was 8.94 for public and 8.29 for private works. In the 
three years from 1896 to 1898 the average annual loss was 8.33 and 
7.64 per cent respectively—a decrease in 14 years of 6.8 and 7.8 per 
cent. Evidently, the local authorities are not quite so progressive 
in this direction as the companies. Although the difference is not 
great, there is here a tendency which must be guarded against. 

Comparing the number of tons of coal carbonized with the 


1 See page 556 supra. 
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amount of gas made for the same three year periods, one finds that 
in 1882-4 the municipal plants yielded 9,908 cubic feet of gas to 
every ton of coal; in 1896-8, 10,397 cubic feet-—an increase of 4.9 
per cent. The private works extracted 10,098 cubic feet in 1882-4 
and 10,624 in 1896-8—an increase of 5.2 percent. These figures are 
practically worthless, for they take no account of the large quanti- 
ties of enriching material used and of water gas which has lately 
grown in popularity with managers. 

A far more accurate standard is cost of production, obtained 
by dividing expenditures by amount of gas made. In the three 
years, 1887-9 the average cost under municipal management was 
95.4d. per 1,000 cubic feet; from 1896-8, 25.2d.—a decrease of 
nearly .8 per cent. For the same periods, the average cost under 
private ownership was 27.9d. and 28.5d. respectively—an increase 
of over 2 per cent. This evidence is negative rather than positive 
in character. While the margin is too small to permit of much 
generalization, it does tend to show that municipal ownership is 
not less progressive than private management. 

Allin all, municipal operation seems to be as progressive as 
private management, at least there is no marked difference in 
either direction as far as methods of manufacture and manage- 
ment of works are concerned. When it comes to a consideration 
of public welfare, to extensions of service and increased facilities 
for the use of gas, municipalities set the pace; they lead rather 
than follow. 





RESUME. 

Summarizing the results of municipal ownership as compared 
with private operation under public control, it is to be said that 
under the former system, prices for gas, meters and fittings are 
lower, that the quality of gas is better, that it is much more ex- 
tensively used, that wages are higher, that the treatment of labor- 
ers is better, that profits are nearly as large, that works are not as 
highly capitalized, that sinking funds are adequate, that produc- 
tivity per unit of raw material is almost as great and that the 
management is fully as progressive. All in all, then municipal 
operation has been more successful than private operation. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that municipal and private opera- 
tion has been carried on side by side, as each stimulates the other 
and as comparisons are certain to be made, always to the ulti- 
mate benefit of the less progressive plant. The private plants 
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doubtless give better service and lower prices than they would if 
no public plants existed. On the other hand, municipal authorities 
are spurred on by the competition of private companies for 
ublic favor. 
IS SUCCESS PERMANENT ? 

To the American student it is important to know the causes 
of this success, how it has been attained. There is no secret 
power in municipalization. It is not the fountain of youth for 
decrepit city governments in which they need but to bathe and 
then come forth every whit whole. Successful municipal opera- 
tion (and efficient government in every respect) can be achieved 
only by securing efficient men as managers. This the British 
towns are able todo. They pay good salaries. The social stand- 
ing of all officials is very high—a great inducement to many men 
who do not value an income of $50,000 much above one of $15,000 
if only a higher social standing goes with the latter. The spoils 
system does not permeate every department destroying efficiency, 
integrity and self-respect. An esprit de corps obtains which 
inspires one to faithful service and severely condemns the listless 
and the slothful. 

Not only has politics—so-called—been kept out of the mu- 
nicipal service, but the employees have kept out of politics. 
Labor organizations have seldom attempted to dictate to town 
councils or to gas managers, either as to wages or the introduction 
of new machinery. The authorities have been very generous to 
the employees, and the employees have refused to put in jeopardy 
their own welfare as we?l as the success of municipal operation 
by demanding greatly advanced wages or by opposing the adop- 
tion of improved processes. They have recognized the great gain 
to society from the immediate adoption of new inventions, and 
have not hindered progress by untimely opposition. While the 
labor organizations and their leaders should be given considerable 
credit for adopting so wise a course, public opinion would hardly 
tolerate such interference if it were proposed. 

Another element is the good-natured rivalry between munici- 
palities. It is the competitive idea ina new form. Comparisons 
are constantly made between municipal plants. If prices are 
higher than elsewhere or service inferior, the public comes to know 
it. The council and its officers are called to account at the next 
election. Where the social odium which attaches to mismanage 
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ment is so great and the popular esteem attendant upon efficient 
management is so marked as in Great Britain, public opinion is 
very powerful, taking the place to a considerable degree of pros- 
pective dividends and profits as an energizing force to make men 
do their best. 

There is a class of men also who seem to get a great amount 
of satisfaction from work well done simply because they know 
that it is well done. Its membership is not large to be sure, but 
where there is public recognition of efficient service, many able 
men find in the two forms of compensation as great a stimulus as 
produced by the large salaries or profits which are their reward 
under private management. Indeed, one reason why so many 
men of ability go into business instead of governmental service in 
the United States is not because great wealth satisfies their wants 
but because the social position and popular esteem accorded to 
men of great wealth is so much higher and greater than accorded 
to politicians. It is not the only cause, but it is an important ele- 
ment. In Great Britain, the position is reversed, and hence public 
service has the greater relative attraction. 

Whether municipal gas works are likely to continue to be so 
efficiently and economically administered, depends largely upon 
the permanence of these elements. If they are preserved and 
strengthened, if the attruistic tendency continues to grow strong- 
er, there is no reason why municipal operation may not grow in 
efficiency. But if public service becomes degrading, municipaliza- 
tion must deteriorate and become a bye-word. The prospect of 
larger profits will predominate carrying private management to 
the fore. 











MUNICIPAL GAS AND ELECTRICITY IN A TYPICAL 
GERMAN CITY—HALLE A/S. 





By Epmunp J. JAMES. 





Owing to the great difference in the economic, social and local 
conditions prevailing among the various German cities, it is not 
altogether safe to select any one municipality and represent it as 
in all respects typical of other communities in Germany. The 
form of government, the tastes and ideas of the people, differ so 
greatly in the different portions of the German Empire, that what 
may be true of one portion or of one state is not necessarily or even 
probably true of another portion or another state. What is true 
of small cities may not of course be equally true of large cities and 
vice versa. What is true of cities in the south of Germany may 
not be true of cities in the north of Germany and vice versa. Itis 
therefore impossible to take any one community and say it may 
be considered in all respects as a sample and that what is true of 
its relation toward such matters as the supply of water, gas and 
electricity, is true, even in a general way, of other cities. 

At the same time, it is true that there is a general course of 
development characteristic of the cities in the present German 
Empire asa whole. Some of them are at the beginning of this 
development; others are fairly started upon this course; and 
others have reached a period of high development; and, with the 
reservation noted above, it is possible perhaps to select a com- 
munity which shall show in its own history, to a certain extent at 
any rate, the direction of development of German communities 
asawhole. For such a purpose it is desirable to select a medium 
sized city, a city which is growing rapidly, a city which is trying 
to adapt itself to modern conditions to the fullest extent and which 
represents, therefore, what may be called the progressive tenden- 
cies in German municipal life. Perhaps no better example could 
be chosen to serve our purpose than the city of Halle on the Saale. 
This is one of the most ancient cities in Germany and at the 
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same time one of the most modern. It is a city which has grown 
steadily, and at times rapidly since the latter part of the forties, 
from a community of perhaps 30,000 souls to one exceeding 150,000. 
It has become a great railroad and industrial center. It has been 
compelled to incur large expenses to adapt the older portions of 
the town, which date from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
to the needs and conditions of modern life, and at the same time 
has had to provide for the care of an ever increasing population 
and of a population which on the whole has made ever more im- 
perative demands for modern improvements. It may represent in 
acertain way, therefore, the tendencies at work in all modern 
German cities. Before describing the experience of the city with 
the supply of gas and electricity, a glance at what I conceive to be 
the general tendency in modern Germany in this respect may not 
be out of place. 


THE TREND TOWARD MUNICIPALIZATION. 


Regeneration of the German city dates from the fifties of this 
century. It was then that, owing to the growth of cities and 
to the general industrial, political and social development of 
Germany, a new and more imperative demand for extended and 
better supplies of certain necessities of life revealed itself in nearly 
all progressive communities alike. Thus, the cities were com- 
pelled to provide, generally speaking, for a more adequate and a 
more satisfactory supply of water, due partly to an increase in 
population and partly to a higher social standard as to what 
adequacy and quality in this respect consisted in. 

To provide this new water supply, however, it was necessary 
to make large expenditures—much larger than could be provided 
for out of the current income or current taxes of these communi- 
ties. The municipal financial system had not been so fully de- 
veloped that it was easy to borrow money at low rates for this pur- 
pose, and consequently very many of the German cities were 
compelled to entrust the provision of this necessity of life to the 
management and control of private companies. It was no uncom- 
mon thing, therefore, to find German cities conferring extensive 
privileges upon private water companies—privileges which in many 
instances have but just begun to expire. In nearly all cases, the 
cities reserved to themselves the right, under certain conditions, of 
taking over the water supply upon payment of certain sums to the 
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private companies. The experience of the cities with these private 
companies was on the whole so unsatisfactory that those which 
had taken up with this method in the forties and fifties soon made 
strenuous efforts to get rid of the private system and replace it by 
public construction, ownership and management. The cities which 
in the sixties and seventies took up the question for the first time 
decided in most cases in favor of public water works. As 4 
consequence, to-day nearly all German cities own and manage their 
own water works. Private companies exist only under excep. 
tional conditions—usually where the cities, owing to the short- 
sightedness of previous administrations, have bound themselves 
to greater sacrifices in case they desire to obtain the control of the 
water works than on the whole they have been able or willing to 
make. But it is certainly true that everywhere in Germany the 
principle is now generally accepted that cities should own and op- 
erate their own water works entirely. 

The case is not altogether so clear, perhaps, in the matter of 
the supply of gas. The improvements in the processes of manu- 
facturing gas made it a feasible thing for most communities to 
provide for the introduction of this luxury, which has now, one 
may say, become a necessity of life, in the forties and fifties. The 
same may be said of the early attempts to provide for a supply of gas 
as has been above remarked relative to water supplies. The cities 
were in many cases unable to provide the necessary funds for es- 
tablishing public gas works. Their administrations were very 
conservative and unwilling to take any great risks, and as a 
consequence the prevailing system during the fifties and sixties in 
Germany was that of entrusting this business to the ownership 
and control of private companies. But here the same tendency 
has made itself manifest to an increasing extent with every pass- 
ing year, until the system of public ownership and control, if not 
quite so uniformly in the case of gas works as in the case of water 
works, has still come to be accepted as the proper and common 
one. In the year 1896, for example, 375 cities, large and small, in 
Germany owned and managed their own gas works. Of these, 
120 had tried the system of private works in the first instance, but 
had gone over subsequently, at very considerable sacrifice in the 
way of large payments to private companies, to the method of city 
works. So that one can say, generally speaking, that the principle 
of public ownership and management of gas works is coming to be 
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as generally accepted in Germany as that of the public ownership 
and management of water works. 

The introduction of electricity is still so recent that it is difficult 
to determine in any positive way what is the present tendency, 
taking the Empire as a whole. I can only express it, therefore, 
as my opinion, based upon such information as I have been able to 
collect, that the tendency to the public ownership and management 
of electric plants is quite as marked, though not by any means so 
fully developed, as in the case of the other departments above 
mentioned. This is destined to be of even greater significance for 
certain phases of municipal administration than either water or 

Where cities own and manage their own gas works, it is evi- 
dent that they must also own and manage their own electric plants 
if they are to prevent a very serious and perhaps injurious com- 


petition with their system of gas works. And it is my opinion 


that cities will either have to sell their gas works to private com- 
panies or else establish and maintain electric plants which can be 
worked in harmony and co-operation with the gas works. 

If cities establish, generally speaking, great electric plants, the 
question of the relation of the city to the street car system will 
assume a new phase. Most of the German cities have either con- 
structed the roadways of these street car lines themselves or own 
them, having been constructed by privatecompanies. If they now 
establish great electric plants which will have practically the mon- 
opoly of the furnishing of electricity for lighting and power pur- 
poses, it will be a comparatively small step from furnishing elec- 
tricity to the street car companies as traction power on their lines 
to taking over these street car lines themselves. There are cer- 
tainly very pronounced tendencies of this sort in nearly all Ger- 
man cities and these tendencies‘are destined in my opinion to be- 
ome even more marked than they they are at present. 


SOCIALIZATION OF PUBLIC SERVICES. 

One other circumstance should perhaps be mentioned of a gen- 
eral nature before passing on to the discussion of the principal sub- 
ject of this paper. The policy of German cities in regard to these 
three necessities or conveniences of life has been dominated to some 
extent by different principles, owing to the different purposes 
which were primarly in view in the construction of these works.’ 


* The following leading cities of Germany own and operate their own electric 
plants: Barmen, Bres!au (878,163), Bremen, Cassel, Dantsic (125,505), Dortmund, 
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The water works were established primarily to provide an 
abundant and healthful supply of water for private individuals, 
more especially for domestic consumption. The importance of 
a liberal supply of water, however, as an element in public admin- 
istration, for the purpose of sprinkling and cleaning the streets, 
for flushing the sewers, etc., and as an aid to industry have 
both grown relatively speaking with great rapidity during the last 
generation. As a consequence, water works would probably be 
kept up now for the sake of industry and for the sake of public 
health alone, irrespective of their relation to private convenience ; 
but the fact that they were established in the first instance, not so 
much for the benefit of the public administration in general as for 
that of private individuals and in the interest of public health has 
had a very pronounced influence upon the policy shown in manag- 
ing these water works and upon the tariff of charges for the use of 
water. 

The establishment of gas works by the cities on the contrary 
sprang in large part from the necessity which the cities had begun 
to feel of a better system of public lighting. It would hardly have 
been possible for the gas works to have been established so early 
in the history of these communities, if it had not been that the city 
would itself, for purposes of public administration, be a large con- 
sumer of the product of these works. As a matter of fact, it has 
continued to the present time to be the largest single consumer, 
and in many cases consumes nearly as much as all the other con- 
sumers put together. The feeling that gas was a luxury, or at most 
a convenience, of life, led the cities to adopt a system of manage- 
ment which has distinguished it very clearly from that of water 
works. Generally speaking, the element of net profit, the idea of 
securing a net income for the use of the city from the management 
of these works, has been an important one in the control and 
management of all the public gas worksinGermany. Asaresult, 
what may be called the social point of view, that is, the view which 
looks upon gas as such a great convenience of life that its general 
use is to be desired in the interest of an advancing civilization and 
an advancing ease and refinement of life, and that consequently 








Dresden, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Hannover (209,535), Cologne (321,563), Kéuigsberg, 
Krefeld, Liibeck, Mayence, Nuremberg, Chemnitz, Frankfurt (229,279). 

The city of Frankfurt took over April 1, 1900, the entire system of street railways, 
to be operated by electricity from the city works. 
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financial sacrifices may be made for this purpose, is a view which 
has only very slowly succeeded in making way into the minds of 
the managers of public gas works in Germany. As a result, gen- 
erally speaking, the prices have been kept high, the facilities for 
the use of gas have been rather meager, and comparatively little 
effort has been made to enlarge the consumption. 

Something of the same thing was true in the establishment of 
electric works, Here it was possible for the city to establish a 
small plant for furnishing light exclusively for city purposes, such 
as the lighting of public buildings, etc., upon a basis which made 
it fairly profitable for the city, irrespective of the number of private 
consumers who might take part in the support of such works. 
And it is quite possible that cities would have contented themselves 
with the erection of small plants for providing in this way the light 
desired for public offices and public illumination, without attempt- 
ing to create a market for electricity in the mass of the public, if it 
had not been that the ever more imperative demand for electricity 
for purposes of lighting and power on the part of private indi- 
viduals began to create a very sharp and severely felt competition 
with the products of city gas works. Then the cities began to 
realize that something of the same course of development would 
surely follow in the case of electric plants as in the case of gasand 
water. 

It was impossible for cities to erect gas works for the purpose 
of furnishing gas to the city administration for city purposes at a 
reasonable price, unless a large number of private consumers could 
also be obtained whose consumption would help decrease the ex- 
pense. Consequently the cities, in the management of the works, 
were compelled to have some reference to the needs of private 
consumers. In the case of electric works it was necessary for the 
city to furnish electricity to private consumers if it was to avoid 
ruinous competition with its own system of gas works, and thus, 
generally speaking, gas and electricity, from being looked upon as 
articles of luxury, have become first articles of convenience and 
finally articles of necessity, and cities are now every where recogniz- 
ing that there is a social advantage, an industrial advantage, to be 
found in a liberal and cheap supply of gas and electricity, offered 
on the most favorable terms to every individual in the community. 
As a result of the recognition of this fact, there has come into the 
management of all public works of this sort in Germany within 
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the last few years an entirely new spirit, which is destined to work 
out the most far reaching results. Men are beginning to see that 
the supply of power at low rates to the small man in the most 
remote cities of the Empire means an increase of the power of 
Germany as a whole to compete with the foreigners in the 
world’s market upon the most favorable terms. The fact that a 
city offers such facilities is, of course, a very great inducement to 
people who need power in the working of their industries, who need 
it in small quantities and at low prices, to settle in these particular 
places rather than in others in Germany. The fact that such facil- 
ities are offered in Germany and in proportion to the extent to 
which they are offered, does Germany as a whole become a more 
important element in the world market in every department of 
manufacture. 


So much for what may be called the general course of develop- 
ment on this subject in Germany. Without being able to establish 
the proposition within the limits of such a brief article as this, I 
think I may lay it down as true, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that the tendency in Germany is steadily and rapidly 
toward public construction, ownership and management of all 
water works, gas works, electric plants and street railways, and 
that on the whole the policy underlying the management of these 
different departments of public administration is that of lowering 
the prices and increasing the facilities in the interest of a larger 
and healthful life, in the interest of an advancing industry, andin 
the interest of improvement of higher social conditions. This 
tendency is fairly represented in the history of the city of Halle in 
these matters. 


The matter of water works may be disposed of in a single 
paragraph. The city of Halle has owned and operated a system 
of water works ever since the sixteenth century, and although 
various small private enterprises were started at different times to 
provide water for different portions of the suburbs or outlying 
portions of the city, they never acquired any considerable im- 
portance, and since the year 1867 the city has undertaken to pro- 
vide for an ample supply of good water for domestic, public and 
industrial purposes. This has been done in a very satisfactory 
way. The water rates have been kept low. The encouragement 
for a liberal use of water has been continuous. And the policy of 
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the city in this regard has on the whole been an eminently satis 
factory one. Although the works have at times yielded a profit, 
the general policy of the city has been to reduce the water rates 
and to increase the facilities as rapidly as circumstances made it 
possible. The experience of the city in this respect has been very 
similar to that of other cities in Europe and America. No sug- 
gestion that this important branch of public administration should 
be handed over to a private company has ever been made so far as 
Ihave been able to ascertain, and any proposition to do so would 
be looked upon by the entire population as absurd in the highest 
degree. 
I. 
ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE GAS WORKS. 

As the result of an agitation extending over several years in 
the early and middle part of the fifties, the city administration, 
after having secured the promise of a large number of citizens to 
take gas at acertain price and in a certain quantity from the 
public works, received the consent of the superior administrative 
authorities to construct and operate a system of city works. The 
land was purchased for this purpose, a public loan was contracted, 
and the works were erected and went into operation on the 14th of 
December, 1856. They have been continuously in operation from 
that date to the present, and although the experience of the city 
during the first two years was rather unfortunate, still there has 
never been any serious proposition to hand over this department of 
public administration to any private company. The works have 
been gradually extended; the consumption of the city has grown, 
not only with the population but relatively much faster than the 
population, the latter having increased less than three-fold, while 
the former increased more than nine-fold, in the thirty-five years 
from 1862 to 1897. Whatever charges may be made against the 
administration of the city gas works, it cannot be denied that after 
they were fairly at work they have been administered with honesty 
and efficiency, within the limits of the princip!es adopted by the 
city ; but one may criticise at more points than one the principles 
laid down by the city within which the works were to be ad- 
ministered. 

The following tables set forth the growth of the works during 
the forty years—1856-1897—by five year periods ; and the recent 
growth by years: 
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LIGHTING IN HALLE. 


TABLE C.—FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS.'—1856-1897. : 
8-31-1897, $482,058 Book Value of Plant. a i 


























: 
Period. Sinking Fund. | yo ety one Sees | Depreciation Fund. } 
1856-62 $20,633 | ecceees $183,190 $15,396 
1862-67 en Oe 21,596 16.101 
1867-72 19,271 $64,703 6,994 15,766 { 
1872-77 | 22,579 | ~ 94,788 70,584 19.085 A 
1877-82 62,006 158,940 152.471 29,061 if 
1882-87 70,275 174,642 55,255 34,278 7 
1887-92 | 43.631 299.587 285,879 67.069 
1842-99 22,606 356,047 | 92,769 | 106,804 
Total 317.544 1,148,657 868,738 303.561 
S——— ee Fi 
1 In changing to American money, 4 marks=$1. 


TABLE D.—FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS.'—1894-1899. | 








Year. | Sinking Fund. 











SS | “oe | Depreciation Fund. 1 
1894-95 $4,480 | $68,155 | $805,239 | = $17,125 
1895-96 | 4480 | 71,881 | 824,709 | 19,230 
1896-97 En Se OA Sean | 27.540 t 
1897-98 4480 | 79,591 | 978.534 | 84,187 ' 
1898-99 7.808 | 71,918 | ‘4,012,945 87 023 | 











The following table shows the use of gas for cooking, heating 
and for power purposes during the six years ending March 31, 1899: | 























TABLE E. i 
- os oa = aa Per cent of Total 
Cooki d Heating. P » Total. 

Four, | Cookie oe, entice, | Tom | Shar || Amountot ges : 
— u 
f 

1893-1894 53,148 366,543 | cacwoue ~~ 
1894-1895 109,417 420,406 | 529,823 10.2 «fl 
1895-1896 117,920 499,506 617,506 11.2 ¥ 
1896-1897 180,798 566,321 | 756,119 12.8 } 
1897-1898 230,466 644,171 874.637 14.0 if 
1898-1899 $21,018 845,045 | 1,166,063 16.8 1 








It will be seen that the consumption per head of the popula- 
tion increased during the last quinquennium from 42.75 to 51.37 
cbms., showing a steady relative increase during this period. 

The present capacity of the works is about 47,500 cb. m. per day. 


TARIFF OF CHARGES. 


The following represents the course of prices charged for gas 
in the city works of Halle, from the establishment of the works to 
the present time : 
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I. Charge to private consumers per thousand English cubic feet 
for illuminating gas. 


ee ee eee eee $1.67 
Dati CE Ev ehgied sess ss bean kins sens 1.88 
Se Se ea ee eo 1.44 
DPERGa cheb Gad ddtésdue hens b4K0 ena 1.35 
da dhRnweanendinsediegseekaenaele 1.21 
RI tt hte Ais keeled Ahn wie he MaMa 1.08 


II. Price to private consumers per thousand English cubic feet 
for heating, cooking and power purposes. 


RE ree Same as for lighting. 
From 1887 to 1894.......... $0.91 
er eee re re 0.6739 


The above represents what may be.called the normal or funda- 
mental prices to private individuals. A discount has always been 
allowed, increasing in proportion to the amount consumed, vary- 
ing from 24 per cent for 10,000 cbms. or more up to 25 per cent 
for 50,000 cbms. and more. No discount, however, was given after 
1887 upon gas used for heating, cooking and power purposes, being 
straight $.91 from 1887 to 1894 and straight $.6739 since that time. 
In the year 1898-9 eleven consumers obtained the 25 per cent re- 
bate. Among these was the city for all gas consumed in public 
offices. Nine obtained 20 per cent; five, 15 per cent; twenty, 
10 per cent ; fifty-one, 5 percent ; two hundred and seventy-six, 24 
percent. Out of a total of 3,651,581.49 cbms. ‘sold for illuminating 
purposes, 2,678,915 cbms. were sold at discounts varying from 2} 
per cent to twenty-five per cent. 

Down to the year 1837 the city was obliged to pay for all gas 
consumed at the same rate as private persons, though its consump- 
tion was always sufficient to enable it to obtain the 25 per cent 
discount. From 1887 to 1898 it obtained gas for the purpose of 
street lighting at the rate of $.91 per thousand cubic feet, subject 
to no discount. This, it will be seen, was no real reduction, since 
$1.21 less 25 per cent=$.91. Since 1898 it obtains gas for the 
purpose of street lighting at $.6739 per thousand cubic feet, sub- 
ject to no discount. That is to say, for gas consumed in public 
offices, the city ha3 always paid and still continues to pay at ex- 
actly the same rate as private individuals, obtaining the largest 
allowable discount because its consumption always exceeds the 
largest amount for which the discount is granted. For purposes of 
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street lighting it had the same terms down to 1887. After that it 
was given the same rate for street lighting as private parties re- 
ceived for heating, cooking and power purposes. The reduction 
which was made to private parties for heating, cooking and power 
purposes, in 1894, was not granted to the city for street lighting 
purposes until the year 1898. 

Until the close of the fiscal year 1897-8, that is, the 31st of 
March, 1898, the city gas works made a charge for the use of 
meters, which constituted for the small consumer a very serious 
addition to the price of gas. It also charged the private consumer 
with the cost of connections from a point six feet outside of the 
building line to the meter in the house. This constituted a very 
serious obstacle to the general introduction of gas into the houses. 
Beginning with the first of April, 1898, three important concessions 
were made in the matter of price and convenience to the gas con- 
sumer. The price of gas for illuminating purposes was reduced 
as will be seen from the above table from $1.21 to $1.08 per thou- 
sand cubic feet. The city gas works undertook to make connec- 
tions at its own cost up to and including the meter, making no 
charge for the use of the latter, provided a certain minimum 
amount of gas was consumed. So that one may say now what one 
could not say prior to the first of April, 1898, that the cost of gas 
to the private consumer in his own dwelling for illuminating pur- 
poses or for heating, cooking or power purposes is the same as that 
quoted nominally in the tariff of charges, namely, $1.08 and $.6739 
respectively. 

METHODS OF BOOK-KEEPING. 

It is difficult to ascertain from the printed reports of any cor- 
poration the exact condition of its business. It is still more dif- 
ficult, generally speaking, in the case of municipal corporations. 
And it is most difficult of all in case of those branches of municipal 
administration which one may desire to compare with private cor- 
porations as to cost of the plant, running expenses, profits, etc. 
The books of the gas works of Halle show the entire expense of 
the works from the beginning to the present. They show that the 
works have been compelled to purchase the ground upon which 
they are erected, either from the city or from private parties, and 
that, therefore, the cost of the site is included in the cost of the 
plant. They show, moreover, that gas has not been furnished to 
the city at any time free of charge but that it has had to pay for 
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every cubic metre of gas consumed, though it has generally been 
placed in the position of the most favored consumer, owing to its 
large consumption. Thus, at present the city pays the same rate 
as noted above for purposes of street lighting as the private con- 
sumer pays for cooking, heating and power purposes. It pays the 
same for lighting in the offices as the private consumer pays for 
gas for illuminating purposes. From 1894 to 1898 the private con- 
sumer was somewhat better placed in the matter of rates for gas 
used for cooking, heating and power purposes than the city for 
street lighting. Just how much of a concession this has been to 
the city it is of course difficult to tell and the books do not show 
any special reckoning or account of this item. 

No set off is noted in the books for taxes, corresponding to the 
taxes which a private corporation would be obliged to pay, under 
the ordinary rules prescribed forsuch companies. The works have 
always had to pay a state tax, under the head of the trade tax, 
amounting of late years to something like $1,500 a year. And al- 
though the proceeds of this tax are now handed over by the state 
to the city for municipal uses, this item of $1,500 a year for taxes 
still appears in the books. No item appears on the books cor- 
responding to the special sum which a private gas company might 
be obliged to pay for the concession or the monopoly right to fur- 
nish gas to the community. The books show that a sinking fund 
has always been created whenever a debt has been created, 
amounting to at least one per cent a year. They also show that a 
renewal fund has been accumulated from time to time in anticipa- 
tion of the necessity of reconstructing the works in order to bring 
them into harmony with improved and advanced conditions. The 
books also show that very considerable sums have been charged 
to the depreciation fund—sums sufficient to keep the works in 
good condition and, as experience has shown, to provide for ex- 
tensions from year to year. Aside from the sinking fund, the 
renewal fund and the depreciation fund, considerable sums have 
been entered every year under the head of maintenance, which 
might have been charged to the capital account. 

No one can examine these books without being convinced that 
the gas works on the whole show a very conservative and very 
sound system of book-keeping. Thus, if one deducts from the 
total cost of the works the sums charged off for depreciation, one 
obtains a book value of 2,220,241.08 marks ($555,060) at the end of 
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the year 1898-99. This represents a very conservative estimate of 
the present value of the works. It is the opinion of the director of 
the works and others with whom I spoke in the city that the works 
could be sold to-day as they stand for a considerably larger sum 
than this to a private company, not including, of course, the price 
which the company would be willing to pay for the franchise or 
for the monopoly right of furnishing the gas to the community. 
In other words, the system of book-keeping has been such as to 
make all proper a'lowances for depreciation of the works, and the 
sums written off each year have not only been sufficient to pay 
interest on the bonded debt, but also to accumulate a sinking fund 
equal to retiring the bonds when they fall due; not only a sum 
sufficient to keep the works in the present condition, but also a 
sum sufficient to reconstruct the works whenever the advance of 
science and technology should make this necessary or desirable, 
and furthermore to extend every year by a considerable amount 
the system of pipes, etc., connections with the houses, meters, plant, 
etc., etc. 

The net income of the works based upon the estimate of the 
state tax commission assessing them to the trade tax was for the 
past year 338,113.74 marks ($34,528). The capitalized value of the 
plant according to the same estimate was 2,741,815.45 marks ($685, - 
454). This would show that the works paid a dividend of 12.3 per 
cent on the capital value of the plant or a dividend of 3 per cent 
on more than ten millions of marks, while the actual book value as 
shown above is less than two and a half million marks. Of course 
in this larger value would be included the value of the franchise ; 
but even 20, this shows avery conservative estimate of the value of 
the works in the accounts of the works themselves. 

The accounts of the works for the year ending March 31, 1899, 
show that the total income was 1,416,111 marks ($354,028). Of 
this, 287,652 marks ($71,913) were turned into the city treasury, 
representing 20 per cent of the total income; 90,192.20 marks 
($22,548) were set aside for extensions of the plant, representing 6 
per cent of the total income ; 30,000 marks ($7,500) were set aside 
for the renewal fund, representing 2 per cent of the total income; 
31,231 marks ($7,808) were set aside for the sinking fund, repre- 
senting 2 per cent of the total income; 36,138 marks ($9,034) 
were used for the purchase of new instruments, apparatus, gas 
meters, etc., representing therefore an actual increase of the pltna 
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to that amount, equal to 2 per cent of the total income. A bal. 
ance was left on hand of 27,823 marks ($6,956) which, together with 
the sums already indicated, made up a total of 503,036 marks 
($125,759), leaving a sum of 913,075 marks ($228,269) to represent 
the current expenses of the works. In this sum, however, again 
very considerable items were included for cost of maintenance, 
which conception covered also in certain instances actual additions 
to the plant. If we count the renewals, extensions and the pur. 
chase of new equipment, it will be found that about 7 per cent of 
the book value of the works at the end of the preceding year had 
been added to the plant during the current year—1898-9. The 
accounts show that the works have written off during the past 
years an average of 3 per cent a year under the head of deter- 
ioration to the account of lands, 3 per cent for buildings, 10 per 
cent for apparatus (retorts, furnaces, etc.), 74 per cent for the 
pipe system, 20 per cent for implements, 20 per cent for meters, 
etc., etc. Thirty per cent was written off during the past year for 
house connections, since under the arrangement now in existence, 
connections made by the gas works within the property of the 
house owner passes into the possession of the house owner him- 
self. From whatever point of view, therefore, the accounts are 
examined, it would seem as if the gas works are pursuing a very 
conservative and safe policy, maintaining the works in their pres- 
ent condition, extending them and improving them. 


RESULTS OF MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 


If we sum up the results achieved by the gas works of the city 
during the period from 1857 to 1899, we should note especially the 
following points. In the first place, the city now has in its 
possession and entirely at its disposal, to do with as it chooses, 
a plant for the manufacture of gas, with a capacity of 17,327,500 
cbm. per year, with a capitalized value, after deducting all debts 
and obligations of every sort, of 2,241,873 marks ($560,468) capable 
of paying dividends on a capital of from ten to twelve millions. 

In the second place, a plant from which the city has derived a 
very large sum in net profits, amounting all told to more than five 
millions of marks ($1,250,000). 

In the third place the city has enjoyed during all these years 
the advantage of a liberal gas supply for public purposes, street 
illumination and public offices, at a price considerably below 
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the average price charged for gas by private companies or cities 
in Germany at large. 

In the fourth place, the private citizens have had the ad- 
yantage of comparatively low prices for gas during the entire 
existence of the works, for if the tariff of charges made in Halle be 
compared with that in other cities, whether made by city works or 
private works, it will be found that prices in Halle are on the 
whole slightly below those of cities similarly situated. 

The city has, moreover, the very great advantage of being in 
a position to regulate the policy of the gas works in accordance 
with its notions of the best interests of the city and the citizens, 
without having to pay a private company large sums of money for 
this privilege. How important this is, may be seen from the re- 
cent events in the history of the city mentioned already in the 
above paragraphs. It was felt that the prices of gas should be 
lowered to the private consumer and to the city. It would have 
been difficult to have brought this about under a system of a priv- 
ate management. A mere resolution of the city council was suf- 
ficient to accomplish this, beginning with the first of April, 1898, 
and, as noted above, this was not simply a reduction in the price 
charged for gas, but it involved a very large additional reduction 
to the small consumer, because at the same time the charge for 
meter rent was practically abolished and the cost of making con- 
nections was assumed by the gas works. 

It is an interesting fact which may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the introduction of the so-called glow burner, the 
Auer or Wellsbach burner, has had a very material influence upon 
the course of prices and the course of consumption. The general 
introduction of this burner enabled the private consumer to obtain 
avery much better quality of light at a much lower price, owing 
to the smaller consumption of gas, than had been hitherto possi- 
ble. This led on the one hand of course to a certain reduction in 
the amount of gas consumed for lighting purposes per light, but 
on the other hand, owing to the very greatly increased attractive- 
ness of this light, it led many people to prefer the introduction of 
gas to the continued consumption of coal oil. An increased price 
of the coal oil itself was not without effect in stimulating this gas 
consumption. And, as said above, the competition which private 
electric plants were making with the city works was so seriously 
felt as to lead the city to make concessions in this matter which it 
might not formerly have done, 
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It is worthy of note that the city works have lately adopted 
for the first time in their history a new point of view, namely, that 
it lies in the interest of the community as a whole to increase the 
consumption of gas, to supplant the use of coal with all the incon. 
venience and dirt connected with it by the use of gas ; and for the 
first time in the history of the works during the past four or five 
years, efforts have been made to extend the use of gas, not only by 
the reduction of price and the abolition of obstacles to the intro. 
duction of gas, but by a positive recommendation of the use of 
gas to the public, such as the holding of exhibits of gas stoves, 
heaters, etc., and public lectures upon the method of utilizing gas 
for cooking, heating and power purposes.’ 

It is furthermore a point not to be underestimated that the 
city, having control of these works, may furnish gas for power 
purposes at a rate at which no private company would undertake 
to offer it. This policy is justifiable because the existence of a 
cheap, easily divided power facilitates the development of many 
forms of industry which might not otherwise be so easily possible. 

Whether private works would have accomplished the above 
results, or, if not the above, other and more favorable results, can- 
not of course be determined in any positive way by an exam- 
ination of the history and working of this municipal enterprise. 
But it is certain that the city of Halle, and indeed I think I may 
say that no individual in the city of Halle who is not connected 
with some private gas company would consider for an instant the 
advantages which a private company might offer when laid in the 
balance against those which the city works secure. There seems 
to be an opinion in Halle, both at the works and at large in the 
city, that no special concessions have been made to the laborers at 
the works. The administration has aimed to pay the usual local 
rate of wages—neither more nor less. The greater permanence of 
employment makes the work on the whole so attractive that they 
can have their pick among the laborers in the community. The 
effort is made to keep the same laborers as long as possible and if 





4 It should be stated that thus far but little use of gas has been made in Haile for 
the purpose of illumination in private houses, Nearly the entire consumption up to 
within a year or two has been for public lighting (either streets or offices) and in the 
shops, factories, stores, banks, etc. The city works have, therefore, before them an 
almost unexploited field of possible consumption which is likely to prove mure profit- 
able every year; though this very fact, it must be admitted, is a just cause of reproach 
to the administration, in that it has not worked this field long before. 
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they have grown old in the service they will not be allowed to 
starve, even if they become incapacitated for work. The city gas 
works are subject to the general imperial laws relating to com- 
pulsory insurance which are applicable to all employers of labor. 


II. 
THE CITY ELECTRIC PLANT. 


Since the introduction of electricity in 1887, ’88, ’89, ’90 and 
91,and the rapidly growing utilization of the same for purposes of 
lighting and for power, German cities have had to face the ques- 
tion whether they would grant to private companies the right 
to lay their wires in the city streets and furnish electricity to 
private consumers, or whether they would undertake the manu- 
facture and sale of electricity themselves. They have shown a 
certain reluctance to embark upon the business of furnishing 
electricity to private parties. As a result, in many directions 
electricity has not been introduced as rapidly as it would have 
been introduced if the cities had been willing to grant permission 
to private companies to undertake this work. Halle is perhaps a 
good example of this fact. Up to the present, electricity has not 
found that wide, extended application for purposes of lighting 
and power in the city of Halle which one might have expected from 
the rapidly growing industrial character of the city. The city has 
refused to grant permission to private companies to lay their wires 
in the streets, and as a result electric lighting is very largely 
limited to individual plants or blocks of land which can be reached 
from all parts without making use of public highways.' 

The general introduction of the Auer burner spoken of above 
has tended to reconcile the people to the lack of electricity for 
lighting purposes, but the pressure on the part of private individ- 
uals and of public companies for a supply of electricity finally 
became so great that the city was compelled to take up a definite 
and distinct attitude toward this problem. The feeling at first was 
overwhelmingly in favor of granting a concession to a private 
company and making such terms for the grant of the franchise as 
the city might be abletodo. Various commissions were appointed. 





‘So far has this unwillingness to favor electricity gone that the city works have 
uniformly refused to give the lowest rate of 10 pfgs. per cbm. to consumers who used 
the gas to drive engines for the manufacture of electricity for lighting purposes, ¢. ¢., 
they refused to favor their competitors in the business of furnishing light ; even though 
they were entitled to this favor under the general rule. 
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Some of these made very careful technical examinations with the 
aid of technical experts. Some of them visited the works built 
in other cities. And the final outcome of the whole movement, 
after a very excited and in some respects bitter discussion, wag 
an overwhelming vote in the city council in favor of public con. 
struction, ownership and management of an electric plant. It is 
an interesting fact that all experts consulted by the city council or 
its committees, who were not personally connected with some 
private electric company, advised the city by all means to instal] 
its own electric plant, to construct, own and operate on its own 
account, without recourse to the medium of a private company. 

The arguments advanced by Professor Karl Schmidt of the 
University of Halle, in favor of city management, were convinc- 
ing and, when supported by the opinion of Dr. Klingenberg of 
Berlin, commanded the assent of the city authorities. It appears 
from their report that they sent a schedule of questions to thirty- 
one cities, which in their size or their industrial importance might 
be compared with Halle. Of twenty-nine cities from which they 
obtained reports, twenty two owned their own electric plants, and 
from the first of April, 1899, nineteen of them will manage their 
own works directly, only ten out of the twenty-nine having en- 
trusted the management to private hands. Cassel, Elberfeld and 
Cologne are building new and extensive plants at their own cost 
and will undertake the management of the new works. It is im- 
portant to notice that these cities, at a time when it is necessary 
to construct entirely new plants, have decided that they would 
construct and manage them themselves, after having had an ex- 
perience of from nine to twelve years with the older type of works. 
The statement is made by the committee which visited these vari- 
ous plants that they found the public sentiment nearly universal 
that a city like Halle, in which industry has taken on such an 
enormous expansion of late years, ought not to hesitate a moment 
to construct and manage its own electric plant. It was the opin- 
ion of the experts without exception that the construction and 
management of an electric plant is much simpler than the con- 
struction and management of gas works and that where a city 
has successfully performed the latter, it may without doubt do the 
former. 

It will be of interest to note the points which Professor Kling- 
enberg made in favor of public works, for it was his argument 
which finally decided the question in favor of a city plant. 
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He called attention in his expert report to the fact that ex- 
perience had shown ever more clearly that those cities which did 
not own and manage their own gas works and their own water 
works were at a great disadvantage as compared with those cities 
which did; and in his opinion the same thing was true now and 
would be still truer in the future, of electric plants. 

It is possible that a city may make an agreement with a private 
company which for the immediate present would be satisfactory 
and fair to both parties, but in a department of industry where 
changes are so rapid, experience has shown that it is extremely 
difficult for a city to change its contract with a private company in 
such a way as to be ofadvantage toit. It must nearly always pay 
avery high sum for the privilege of doing so. As the private 
companies are thus successful in opposing any change from which 
they do not derive the very highest advantage, the city is practi- 
cally compelled to hand over to the private company a much larger 
proportion of the returns than would otherwise be necessary. He 
called attention further to the fact that the city which owns gas 
works can hardly permit a private electric company to come in and 
compete with it, as the situation would become practically unten- 
able for one or the other. He emphasizes, moreover, the fact of 
the great advantage which a city may obtain from having the 
power of altering the rates in accordance with its general industrial 
and social interests, without consulting the special interests of a 
private company. He is, moreover, of the opinion that judging 
from experience it is impossible to make an agreement with a pri- 
vate company, by which the works can be kept in a proper con- 
dition and handed over to the city at the expiration of a lease under 
conditions which will be reasonably favorable. 

As a result of these various reports, a commission worked out 
an estimate of the cost of the enterprise, which was laid before the 
city council on the 7th of November, 1899. The proposition called 
for an appropriation of 2,600,000 marks ($650,000). It was approved 
by the city authorities and a public loan was negotiated, at the 
rate of 32 per cent, from the city savings bank. 

The city has thus begun the experiment of a city electric plant 
to furnish light and power for illumination, cooking, heating and 
driving machinery. The experiment is likely to have far reaching 
results. Already the city authorities are working out a plan of 
assuming the entire system of street railways in the city, which was 
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built by private companies and is run by electricity. The city may 
purchase these roads under the terms indicated in the contracts be. 
tween the private companies and the city and it is believed that a 
favorable opportunity is now offered of managing them at a reason. 
able rate. There is little doubt that before long the entire system 
of railways, considerably enlarged and extended, will be in the 
hands of the city. 

What the practical outcome of this state of things will be is of 
course something for the future to decide. But, judging from the 
experience of the city administration up to the present time, there 
is every reason to anticipate a successful result, even though it 
may not in allrespects correspond to what the advocate of private 
ownership would claim for the private system. It is interesting 
to note by the way that Halle was the first city in Germany to in- 
troduce a system of electric traction in its street car system upon a 
large scale. It is extremely well provided with street car facilities, 
as such cities goin Germany. The rates are low and the service 
satisfactory. The city receives a certain proportion of the net 
profits of the companies. Whether it would make a better bargain 


with private companies to continue the present system or would 
obtain greater profits by undertaking the management itself is 
something ‘of course which at present writing nobody can deter- 
mine ; but public opinion is drifting rapidly and surely to the side 
of public ownership and management. 





PUBLIC GAS WORKS IN ITALY. 
By Riccarpo BaAc#HI. 


During recent years the municipalization of public services has 
gained considerable popularity in Italian cities. The old-time 
notion that the city was the worst possible administrator and as 
such should confine itself to a minimum of functions, is now giving 
place to a new tendency which seeks to entrust to the municipality 
more extended social functions and wider activities in economic 
life. 

Thus, under the pressure of public opinion, numerous cities 
have recently assumed the management of the gas supply. Padua, 
Como, Spezia, Vicenza, Voghera, Asti, Vercelli, Udine and Reggio- 
Calabria have established municipal service, while other cities hold 


this matter under advisement, notwithstanding the hostile atti- 
tude of national legislation. All of these cities are of medium 
size and importance. The larger cities, such as Naples, Rome, 
Milan, Turin and Venice, which by taking over these services would 
open a plentiful source of income, are bound by long-term 
franchises with private corporations. 


PADUA. 


In Padua, a city with over 90,000 inhabitants, near Venice, 
the supply of gas was in the hands of a private company (Societa 
Civile Lionese) since 1845. The first franchise was renewed 
May 27, 1867, for 29 years, expiring September 30, 1897. The 
price of gas was fixed in 1867 at 16.46 centesimi per cubic meter 
(93.2 cents per 1000 cubic feet) for public lighting, at 17.28 cen- 
tesimi (97.9 cents per 1000) for the city hall and extraordinary 
occasions, at 36 centesimi ($2.04 per 1000) for other public institu- 
tions, and at 38 centesimi ($2.15 per 1000) for private consumers. 

In 1887 the company sought to obtain an extension of the 
franchise until 1917, proposing to lower the price for industrial and 
household purposes to 28 centesimi ($1.59 per 1000) per cubic meter. 
The offer was renewed in 1890, but the far-seeing municipal of- 
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ficials steadily refused to entertain the proposition, having in mind 
municipal operation. 

The franchise granted in 1867 provided for the purchase of the 
works and pipes by the city on the basis of an ‘“‘ industrial valua- 
tion.” Negotiations were began in 1895 under the direction of the 
gas manager of Triest, whose services had been secured by the 
city. After various propositions and counter propositions had been 
made, an agreement was reached by which the city was to begin 
operation before the expiration of the franchise, 7. e., August 1, 
1896, and pay the company 380,000 lire ($76,000) for its plant and 
pipes and 270,000 lire ($54,000) as compensation for the profits 
which the company might realize during the remainder of the 
franchise period (14 months). 

In order to improve the facilities, the municipality soon re- 
solved to extend its plant and pipe-lines at an expense of 170,000 
lire ($34,000), besides setting aside 1v0,000 lire ($20,000) as opera- 
ting capital. Furthermore, in order to insure accurate and in- 
dependent financial administration, the Popular Co-operative Bank 
(Banca Co-operativa Popolare) was made the depository of this 
new municipal department, keeping an account of all receipts and 
expenditures. 

The management and control of the plant was vested by the 
ordinance of June, 1896, in a commission composed of seven mem- 
bers and elected by the municipal council, four of whom were to 
be replaced at the end of three years, and the others three years 
later. Three members could be private citizens—outside the city 
council. This commission presented to the municipal council 
through the municipal board (giunta municipale)' during October 
the estimates for the coming year including cost of necessary im- 
provements, and in March its annual report for the past year. The 
price of gas was fixed by the municipal council with the advice of 

1 According tothe municipal laws of Italy, the enrolled voters of each commune elect 
municipal councillors (consigliert municipali) who constitute the municipal council 
(consiglio comunale)—a body having legislative functions. The executive functions 1est 
with the municipal board (giunta municipale) composed of a number of municipal coun- 
cillors, varying according to the population, but always selected by the municipal 
council itself. The presiding officer of the giuntu is the mayor (sinduco). The giunte 
is analogous to a cabinet of ministers, the syndic exercising supreme contro] over the 
entire municipal administration, while the single members of the giwnia, called assessors, 
have charge of some particular branch of service, such as lighting, public works, 


schools, etc. The giunta presents each fall to the municipal council the estimates for 
the coming year, which are discussed and voted by the council. 
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the commission. The purely executive part of the management 
was entrusted to a director, subject to the authority and super- 
vision of the commission. 

This ordinance remained in force only a few years. A com- 
mission composed of private citizens and members of the city 
council proved not to be the best method of management. Not 
all of the members showed the necessary technical knowledge and 
the minute care essential for the successful management of such 
an important industry. In February, 1899, a new ordinance was 
passed which nominally places the mayor (sindaco) at the head of 
the department, but the responsible manager is a director who is 
paid a considerable salary and who is given large powers. The 
price of gas is fixed by the municipal council at the suggestion of 
the municipal board. The latter also determines the price of the 
various by-products, meter rents, and the prices for which gas 
appliances are sold or rented. The giunta also fixes the number, 
duties and salaries of the higher officials and has the sole right of 
appointing them. The director has complete control over all other 
employees, and with the mayor hires them and fixes their salaries. 
This system has given satisfactory results. 

On October 1, 1897, the price to private consumers was lowered 
to 20 centesimi ($1.13 per 1000) for lighting and heating (including 
the government tax of 2 centesimi) and to 18 centesimi ($1.02 per 
1000) per cubic meter for industrial purposes. The result was a 


considerable growth of consumption. 
Cubic meters. 


From August 1, 1895, to July 31, 1896 (private 
management, price 38 centesimi), the consumption by 
private persons was 902,955 
From August 1, 1896, to July 31, 1897 (municipal 
management, price 38 centesimi), the consumption by 
private persons amounted to 965,696 


An increase in one year of about 7 per cent 62,741 


With the reduction of price, consumption rapidly 
increased. During the last quarter of 1896 (municipal 
administration at 38 centesimi), the consumption was.. 322,239 

Last quarter of 1897 (municipal administration at 
20 and 18 centesimi respectively) 431,951 


An increase of about 34 per cent 109,712 
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This increase of consumption steadily continues. Private per- 
sons consumed during 1396, 923,700 cubic meters ; during 1897, 
1,093,000 ; and during 1898, 1,423,000. The estimated consumption 
for 1900 is 1,533,000 for private lighting and 70,000 cubic meters 
for motor use—an increase of about 75 per cent in four years. 

The financial results have been excellent. Between August 1, 
1896, and September 30, 1897, the price of gas was the same ag 
charged by the company. The estimated profits for this period of 
14 months were 270,000 lire ($54,000). The profits actually realized 
amounted to 290,000 lire ($58,000). The net yearly profits of the 
service are now, with reduced prices, about 70,000 lire, ($14,000) 
and are used for the rapid amortisation of the bonds, so that within 
ten years the municipality will own free from all debt a revenue- 
producing plant and have a relatively large income, which under 
private management would have gone to private speculators. 
To this ne¢ profit, one may properly add 45,000 lire ($9,000), 
a saving to the city in the cost of public lighting. This expendi- 
ture, $18,000 prior to municipalization, is now less than $9,000 per 
year. 

The laborers of the department have also benefitted by mu- 
nicipalization. A special fund (Cassa di Previdenza) has been in- 
stituted for their benefit. This fund is formed from contributions 
by the laborers—a three per cent deduction from their salaries— 
and a contribution on the part of the city of seven per cent of the 
salaries paid. From this fund the employees receive aid in case of 
sickness and accident. 

Under municipal operation many important improvements for 
the purpose of increasing the production and distribution of gas 
have been made. Immediately after taking over the plant, it was 
greatly extended and modernized. Additional holders were con- 
structed, new mains laid, new condensers, washers, scrubbers, fur- 
naces, etc., purchased ; and in every other way the works have 
been kept up to date. 

SPEZIA. 

The city of Spezia erected in 1865-66 a gas plant of sufficient 
size to meet the contemporary demand, which did not exceed 500 
cubic meters per day. The total cost of real estate, plants, pipes, 
etc., amounted to about 150,000 lire ($30,000). The works were 
leased to private companies, but the results were so unsatisfactory 
that in 1877 the city took direct control and began operation. The 
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increasing demands necessitated the enlargement of the works 
from time to time, and the capital outlay up to date reaches 
450,000 lire ($90,000). The maximum capacityof the plant has been 
increased ten fold, the average yearly production being 1,250,000 
cubic meters. Of this amount 640,000 cubic meters are furnished 
to private consumers and the government bureaus for lighting, 
heating and power; 330,000 cbm. are used to light the city and its 
suburbs ; 130,000 cbm. in municipal buildings, school-houses and 
other buildings for public use, and the remainder is lost by leakage 
and condensation in the pipes. 

Gas is sold at 25 centesimi per cubic meter ($1.42 per 1000) 
for lighting, and 20 centesimi ($1.13 per 1000) for power and 
heating, including the government tax of 2 centesimi per cubic 
meter. 

The approximate yearly receipts from the sale of by-products 
(coke, tar, etc.) amounts to 60,000 or 70,000 lire ($12,000-$14,000), 
exclusive of the value of coke consumed in the municipal build- 
ings and gratuitously furnished to the schoolhouses and public 
buildings. The average operating expenses are about 190,000 lire 


$33,000) per year, and the receipts reach nearly the same sum, so 
that the city is able without extra cost to light all the streets and 
municipal buildings free of charge besides a number of schools and 
public buildings. 


COMO. 

Como is a rich industrial city of northern Lombardy, having 
about 37,000 inhabitants. Its gas works were constructed about 
the middle of the century by the Societa Italiana per il gas. 
When the franchise was about to expire (in 1894), a struggle 
between the municipality and the company took place, which 
threatened to leave the city without light for some time at least, 
as the municipal administration would not relinquish its rights 
and did not wish to extend the franchises. To secure control of 
the works, the city was called upon to pay 400,000 lire ($80,000). 
The local banks were willing to advance the capital, but at an 
excessive rate of interest. At this juncture a wealthy citizen drew 
a check for the amount which he loaned to the city at the rela- 
tively low rate of 44 per cent. Thus the municipality of Como 
came to own its gas works on November 1, 1894. 

The management of the industry is in the hands of five per- 
sons chosen by the municipal council, three of whom must be 
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members. The purely executive work is performed by a director 
chosen by the same body. 

The financial results have been from the first very excellent, 
During the year 1895, the private consumption was 1,248,014 cubic 
meters, and the public consumption 158,895, the gross profits (the 
sum remaining after paying cost of production) amounting to 
115,954 lire ($24,000), expended as follows : 

Lire. 
Rent of building (municipal property) 
Municipal gas tax 
Interest charges 
Public lighting 
Amortisation of the capital debt 
Net profits 


Total, 115,954 
During the year 1896 the private consumption” was 1,359,000 
cubic meters, and the gross profits were 183,458.49 lire ($37,000), 


distributed as follows: 
Lire. 


Depreciation account 
Public lighting 
Municipal gas tax 


Interest charges 
Net profits 


Total, 183,458 
For the year 1897 the figures remainded almost unchanged, 
while the net proceeds reached about 35,000 lire, leaving, after a de- 
duction of 20,v00 lire for amortisation purposes, some 65,000 lire— 
a large gain. Finally, for the year 1899, this gain is estimated 
to reach the satisfactory total of 72,880 lire. 


VICENZA. 


Vicenza is a town of about 40,000 inhabitants, situated near 
Padua. As in the latter city and Venice, the gas supply was in the 
hands of the Societa Civile Lionese since the year 1845. This 
corporation had made a net profit of from 50,000-60,000 lire 
($10,000-$12,000) on an annual sale of 480,000 cubic meters at the 
exorbitant price of 40 centesimi per cubic meter ($2.27 per 1000). 
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When the question of renewing the franchise, which expired 
in May, 1897, came up, the municipality decided to follow the 
example of Padua and municipalize this important service. The 
plants and pipes were bought for 165,000 lire ($33,000)—a some- 
what exhorbitant sum, as the pipe system was defective, causing 
each year a leakage of 70,000 cubic meters. Under municipal 
administration, the production of gas increased from 480,000 to 
360,000 cubic meters and the price was reduced first to 30 centesimi 
($1.70 per 1000) and then to 22 centesimi per cubic meter ($1.25 
per 1000) for private consumers and 18} ($1.05 per 1000) for public 
use. The present prices are 25 and 20 centesimi respectively owing 
to the rise in the price of coal. Meter rents have been reduced 
almost one-half. Notwithstanding these large reductions, the 
municipality in 1898 cleared a profit of 25,000 lire ($5,000); in 1899, 
only about $2,000 owing to the increase in the price of coal. 
Further, the cost of public lighting under municipal manage- 
ment has gone down from 45,000 lire to about 27,000 lire (from 
$9,000 to $5,400). 

Following the example of Como and Padua, the municipality 
of Vicenza turned over the management of its gas department toa 
director and administrative commission, the latter composed of the 
mayor and four other members, two of whom are municipal coun- 
cilors. But just as in Padua, it has now been found to be more 
convenient to entrust the entire management to a responsible 
director, so that the latest scheme for reforming the municipalized 
services—gas supply, water, electric light and motive power— 
proposes to put the combined services in charge of a single technical 
expert who is to be responsible for their proper management. 

Under municipal management, a part of the gas mains was 
laid by direct labor, the city hiring and supervising the laborers, at 
an expense as low as 64.5 lire ($1.30) per meter ; while the normal 
cost under the contract system would have been 8 lire ($2.00) per 
meter. Twenty-three men are employed at the works who labor 
under the same unsatisfactory conditions as fixed by the Societa 
Lionese—a work day of 12 hours and very low wages. Firemen 
receive only 2.40 lire ($.48) per day, and wages in private establish- 
ments are higher. 

With municipal operation, a noteworthy increase in the total 
quantity of gas consumed, as well as the number of consumers took 
place, but the use of gas did not extend to the poor classes, possibly 
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because installations were not made gratuitously. The intro. 
duction of penny-in-the slot meters was proposed, though not 
sanctioned, as these meters did not meet with success in Milan and 
other large Italian cities. Gas is yet but little used for heating 
purposes. 

The service also has been much improved from the technical 
standpoint. The illuminating power has not been changed, owing 
to the probable general use of the Auer mantels. Instead, attempts 
have been made to purify the gas by eliminating as far as possible 
the presence of sulphurated hydrogen and to improve condensation. 
A new gas-holder is now under construction, and to prevent leakage 
and to make possible a higher pressure, the mains are being reno- 
vated. During the year 1900 about 6000 meters will be laid at an 
estimated expenditure of 150,000 lire. When these changes have 
been accomplished it will be possible to stimulate a further increase 
in consumption and bring about more satisfactory fiscal results.’ 


ASTI. 


The contract made with the Societa Italiana del gas in 1883 
terminated November 15, 1898, when the gas plant and pipe 
lines became municipal property. As this date approached, the 
municipality received various offers for the franchise, and even 
proposals to organize the gas consumers into a co-operative 
society. But the municipality, after a prolonged investigation 
undertaken by the mayor and municipal board into the advantages 
and inconveniences of various systems of administration, decided 
to inaugurate municipal service. After long and wearisome ne- 
gotiations the company agreed to accept 28,775 lire for the works, 
including the mains, the material on hand and the gas meters 
rented to private individuals. The works were in the worst 
possible condition and the city immediately set about to improve 
them, introducing modern methods and new machinery. 

The financial results have been all that could be desired. The 
actual receipts have proved larger and the expenditures less than 
estimated, leaving a net profit of 15,000 lire ($3,000). Con- 
sumption increased 100,000 cubic meters within a year and the 
number of consumers 353. The price of gas has been reduced 
from 25 to 20 centesimi ($1.42 to $1.13 per 1000) for private 





1 For information regarding the municipal plant at Vicenza, the writer is greatly 
indebted to the courtesy of the director, Mr. Vittorio Carli. 
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lighting and to 16 centesimi (90.6 cents per 1000) for public 
lighting and power. 

The salaries of the workmen have been increased and are 
continued during sickness. A fund for insuring workingmen 
against accidents has also been started, and old age pensions will 
probably soon be adopted. Aiming to raise the efficiency of the 
force, the technical manager has been allowed a certain share 
of the profits over and above his salary, and a plan is now under 
way whereby the ordinary workmen will secure the benefits of a 
system of profit sharing. 

BOLONGA. 

The city of Bologna (population in 1897—153,206) granted a 
franchise in 1862 to the Compagnie Genévoise de Vindustrie du 
gas, which was to terminate November 28, 1912. According to 
this agreement the company supplied gas until recently on the 
following terms : 

For street lighting, .32 lire per cubic meter ($1.80 per 1000). 

Private consumers 


for lighting 25 ** " ce ($1.41 aie 
for heating 23 «SS ” “¢ ($1.30 = e 
for laundry use .21 ‘ " “($1.19 _ 


Early in 1900, Mayor Alberto Dallalio, who has repeatedly 
expressed his belief in municipal ownership, perfected negotiations 
with the company for the transfer of the plant to the city. On 
May 2, the municipal council approved the agreement by a vote 
of 52 to 17, and the city assumed possession of the works on July 1, 
paying the company $750,000 for the works and $400,000 for the 
franchise—$1,150,000. 

The Bologna municipal plant is by far the largest public plant 
in Italy. The great cost has made many doubt the advisability 
of the undertaking, and maintain that it would have been more 
advantageous for the city to have waited until the expiration 
of the franchise in 1912 and then purchased the plant at a very 
low price or constructed new works possessing all the latest 
improvements and the most modern processes. Others fear the 
competition of electricity. 


PROJECTS OF MUNICIPALIZATION. 


In view of the approaching expiration of the franchise of 
the private gas company, a strong agitation in favor of munici- 
palization has sprung up in Leghorn (Livorno), Tuscany, a city with 
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over 100,000 population. Within the municipal council, the plan 
is advocated mainly by the Radicals, Republicans and Socialists, 
Members of the moderate parties are more or less opposed. The 
question has become a party issue, and most likely the govern. 
ment, availing itself of a power not possessed in many other coun- 
tries, will dissolve the council. New elections will then be held 
with municipalization of gas as the paramount issue. 

In Turin, one of the largest Italian cities, with a population of 
over 350,000 inhabitants, the supply of gas is in the hands of two 
private companies, between which, however, there is no competi- 
tion whatever. These two companies hold franchises to use the 
streets expiring in 1923, but the contract for public lighting runs 
for a short period and terminates in 1901. For many years, both 
in the press and in the council chamber, a municipal plant has 
been advocated which would compete with the private companies 
until the expiration of the franchise and then would assume the 
entire service. Preliminary investigations have been made and the 
scheme has been favorably reported upon by a finance commission 
appointed in December, 1896. Such a plant would hardly become 
a source of revenue, as both companies founded long ago have by 
this time paid off the greater part of their capital and could thus 
quite easily afford to reduce the price in order to crush the munici- 
pal plant. The benefit to the citizens at large, however, might be 
sufficient to warrant the venture. The agitation in favor of 
municipalization has recently become stronger, as the companies 
have increased the price of gas, beginning with October 1, owing 
to the coal crisis. 

By the time these pages are printed, the construction of a mu- 
nicipal water-gas plant will probably have been begun in Casteggio, 
a small town of Lombardy with a few thousand inhabitants. The 
small size of the town adds special importance to this experiment 
in municipal activity, which is perhaps the first attempt to intro- 
duce in Italy the use of water gas. The municipality appointed 
some time ago a special technical commission for the examination 
of the question, which recommended the use of water gas. The ex- 
periments madein June, 1900, gave very satisfactory results, so itis 
likely that the coming year will see the installation of the plant. 


The above constitute all the "municipal gas plants in Italy. 
With the exception of Spezia, all are of recent origin, so that it is 
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not yet possible to give a positive opinion as to their permanent 
success and their fiscal and social consequences. However, the 
results obtained in these first years of municipal operation permit 
the hope that in Italy as well as elsewhere the municipality may 
gradually acquire new functions and find for itself new fields of 
activity. The larger plants—those of Como and Padua—have 
shown great development under municipal management and opera- 
tion. These municipalities have boldly adopted new technical 
methods, proving the utter fallacy of the old prejudice, viz., that 
public management was averse to all progress. It would, how- 
ever, be but fair to say that the principal factor which urges the 
Italian municipalities along this new road is the need of larger in- 
comes. Most of the cities are in a deplorable financial condition. 
Moreover, the Italian system of local taxation is based mainly on 
an indirect tax, unfair and burdensome to the poorer classes, the 
taxes on consumption (octroz). Municipalization seems to offer a 
solution by opening up a new source of revenue, which would also 
enable the municipal authorities to lighten somewhat the heavy 
tax-burden which now rests so heavily on the working classes. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN DETROIT. 


By Joun A. FAIRuIz. 


The Detroit municipal electric lighting plant was inaugurated 
in 1895 and has now been in operation for five years. Except 
Chicago, it is the largest municipal plant in this country ; and the 
results of five years’ experience under a municipal system as 
compared with the previous system of contract lighting should 
be of wide interest and value. 

A brief historical sketch of electric lighting in Detroit under 
both private and municipal management will serve to introduce 
the discussion on the comparative results of the two systems. 
Electric lighting was first introduced in Detroit in 1882; the 
following year an experimental contract was made by the city for 
lighting two of the principal streets; and in 1884 the contract for 
the entire public lighting of the city was awarded to the electric 
light company. Three hundred arc lamps of 2000*candle power 
each were employed; but in place of single lamps at frequent 
intervals, these were grouped in seventy-two towers from 100 to 
250 feet in height. For these the city paid at the rate of $240 for 
each arc lamp. Yearly contracts were made with the same com- 
pany for each of the next five years, the number of arc lamps in- 
creasing steadily to 719 in 1890, and the cost per lamp falling by 
stages to $191 in the same year. In 1890 another company under- 
bid the first company, and a three years’ contract was made with 
the new concern at approximately $130 a lamp. The number of 
lamps was \increased at once to over one thousand, and by 1894 
there were 1279 arc lamps in use in the public streets. A large 
number of single lamps were now used in addition ,to the tower 
groups. - 

In the spring of 1893 proposals for a new contract for public 
lighting were invited. The only bid received was from the com- 
pany then lighting the city, which submitted a schedule of rates 
varying from $155.73 per lamp for a one year contract, to $124.10 
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for a three year contract, and $102.20 for a ten year contract. The 
project for a municipal lighting plant was already under serious 
consideration; and on the recommendation of the comptroller, the 
proposal was rejected by the common council on March 14. After- 
wards the public lighting commission made arrangements with 
the company to continue its lights pending the introduction of the 
municipal plant at a sum which averaged about $132 per arc lamp, . 


MUNICIPAL PLANT CONSTRUCTED. 


Agitation for municipal lighting had been begun as early 
as January, 1890, by Mayor H. S. Pingree in his first message to 
the common council. In each of his subsequent annual messages 
in 1891, 1892 and 1893, the mayor again urged the building of a 
municipal plant, and presented data and arguments in support of 
this project. In 1893 a bill authorizing the city to establish mu- 
nicipal lighting was introduced in the state legislature, which 
was passed and became law March 18. April 3, under the 
provisions of the act, the question was submitted to the electors 
of the city, who voted 15,282 to 1,245 in favor of a municipal 
plant. A public lighting commission of six members was at 
once appointed, and bonds to the amount of $600,000 authorized, 
and in time sold, to defray the cost of erecting the new plant. A 
convenient site on the river front was selected for the central 
station, a neat but not extravagant building constructed, and the 
necessary equipment of machinery installed. “An ‘underground 
(conduit) system of distribution was built for the district within 
a half mile of the city hall, and beyond that the system of over- 
head wires was continued. 





? STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIGHTING IN DETROIT BY PRIVATE COMPANIES. 

















Year ending June 30. No. of Lamps. Amount Paid. Cost per Lamp. 
1884 24 $3.649.53 } $152.07 
1885 800 71,982.00 239.94 
1886 382 91 570 97 239 71 
1887 565 115,490.26 204.41 
1888 608 117.370.18 193.04 
1889 702 128,068,78 182.42 
1890 719 137,937 30 191.84 
1891 1031 | 188.716.55 129 69 
1892 1168 152,282.70 130.38 
1893 1279 164.830 91 128.87 
1894 1279 169,360 35 132.41 
1895 153,004.36 
1896 28,796.41 
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April 1, 1895, the commission began operating that portion of 
the new system in the district covered by the underground conduits, 
Extensions of the service were made rapidly during the following 
months, and by October, the entire public lighting was furnished 
by the municipal plant. There was at that time 1470 arc lamps 
mainly employed in street lighting, and 2456 incandescent lamps 
in the different municipal buildings. The system has continued 
to extend until on June 30, 1900, there were 20u2 arc lamps and 
6679 incandescent lamps in the municipal system of lighting; 
440 arc lamps were grouped on 138 towers, but the greater number 
are now distributed in single locations. 


FINANCES OF PLANT. 


As a basis for comparison and discussion, the following tables 
showing the cost of lighting are presented from the reports of the 
public lighting commission. They include in the cost not only the 
operating expenses of the plant, but charges for interest on the in- 
vestment, for annual depreciation of the plant, and for municipal 
taxes which would be collected were the plant owned by a private 


corporation. The items for operating expenses and interest on the 
investment present no difficult problems. The charge for lost 
taxes is estimated by charging the regular rate of taxation for city, 
county and state purposes on a valuation assessed on the same 
basis as other similar plants in the city ; the assessed value of the 
municipal plant being about one half of the net investment. The 
charge for depreciation is made on the net investment at the rate 
of three per cent. The amounts charged for these two items seem 
to be reasonably adequate. 

In some respects the figures given below vary from the state- 
ments in the reports of the commission. For the first two years, 
no attempt was made to include the items outside of operating 
expenses necessary to calculate the annual cost of the plant ; and 
in 1897 the commission argued that the only item of depreciation 
that should be considered was on the cost of the boilers, as the rest 
of the plant was maintained in perfect condition by expenditures 
for repairs. But in the later reports the items of interest, depre- 
ciation and lost taxes have been considered as shown; and the 
corresponding data for 1896 and 1897 have been compiled by the 
writer on the same basis as the figures of the commission for sub- 
sequent years. 
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Again in their last report, after estimating the cost in the 
same form and with almost precisely the same results as in the 
table below, the commission presents a supplementary statement 
of items amounting to $10,000 which would reduce still further 
the total cost. At least some of these items might in fairness be 
deducted. The work of the commission has absorbed the former 
municipal supervision over private lighting companies, and their 
expenses thus include a certain amount chargeable to the general 
expenses of the city. The department also collects various sums 
of money for rentals and sale of old materials, which reduce the 
net expenses, but are not deducted from the total operating ex- 
penses. These items, however, have not been deducted in this 
paper, because they are not given for the years before 1900, and it 
seems better to present all the figures on the same basis. The 
effect of this is equivalent to increasing the allowance for depre- 
ciation. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE DETROIT MUNICIPAL LIGHTING PLANT. 








YEAR ENDING 1896 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 


JUNE 380. 9 MONTHS. | 





Capital expenditure. 
Total outlay $640,130.85 | $729,222.73 | $790,145.73 | $813,803.47 | $828,088.00 
Less depreciation 

allowances _714,843.76 | 750,000.00 | 751,157.74 | 742,907.56 

Annual Cost. 
Operating expenses} 82,803.86 | 110.141.88 | 99,713.18 | 96,665.03 | 90,087.78 
Interest at 4% .....| 18,203.92 28,593.75 30,000.00 | 30,046.28 | * 29.716.28 
Depreciation at 8%..| 14,402.94 21,445.80 | 22,500.00 | 22,534.71 22,287.22 
Lost Taxes 4,800.00 7,981.43 8,368.00 7,828.00 7,013.06 
$120,210.22 | $168,161.86 | $160,581.18 | $157,074.02 | $149, 104.28 














No. of arc lamps. 1483 1564 1744 1868 1,963 
No. of inc. lamps. 2456 8064 8901 | 4911 6,679 

Kilowatt Hours. 
Arc lamps 2,108,680 2,716,628 2,975,019 3,182,298 3,827,453 
Incandescent lamps. 177,548 263,784 806,596 357,274 461,597 
Distribution of Cost. 


Are lamps $109,984.86 | $153,174.14 | $145,573.58 | $141,256.00 | $130,939.95 
Incandescent lamps| 40,235.86 | 14,987.68 | 15,007.60 | 15,818.02 | 18,164.38 


Cost per arc lamp. |$74.16(9ms), 
Cost per Kilowatt) 98.88 per yr. $100.00 $68.46 sepipet egies 


Hour. $.052 $.056 $ .049 $.044 $ .040 


























1The Commission estimate the interest on the net investment at the beginning of the year 
($728,628), but the new investment should be charged with interest for at least part of the year, and 
it seems better, to follow the method of former years and calculate the interest on the net invest- 
ment at the end of the year. 
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RESULTS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The first and clearest deduction from these figures is that the 
municipal plant has furnished public lighting to Detroit for a much 
smaller expenditure than would have been required under any 
alternative presented in the bid of the private company in 1893, 
The lowest rate proposed by the private company was $102.20 per are 
lamp fora ten-year contract. The municipal plant furnished lights 
at appreciably less than this figure from the outset ; and during 
the last three years the cost has fallen steadily until it is now less 
than two-thirds of the minimum price demanded by the company, 
with a probability of still further reductions before the ten year 
contract necessary to secure the minimum price would have ex- 
pired. The direct financial results have thus fully justified the 
city of Detroit in establishing a municipal system of electric light- 
ing. : 

Moreover, other beneficial results have followed from the new 
system. The rapid extension in the number of lights may be as- 
cribed to the reduction in cost, which has allowed a smaller total 
expenditure to provide a large increase in the amount of lighting. 
But along with the increase in number of lamps, there has gone a 
noticeable improvement in the quality of the service, as indicated 
by the great decrease in number of lamps reported out by the 
police. In 1893-4, under the contract system, the total number of 
lamp-hours reported out was 86,426 ; since the municipal works 
have been in full operation, the largest number of lamp-hours out 
in one year has been 7,465. 


DETROIT COMPARED WITH OTHER CITIES. 


It must not be supposed that the conclusions thus far reached 
offer any basis for a generalization in favor of municipal lighting. 
The only fact shown is that Detroit has in the past five years se- 
cured;better and cheaper lighting under its municipal system than 
could have been secured by a contract made in 1893. May it not 
be, however, that these results have been gained through improve- 
ments in electric lighting since 1893 which are not likely to be 
duplicated ; so that while compared with the alternative of 1893 
Detroit has gained, a private company might now offer lower prices 
than the city is paying. A decisive answer to this query is not easy 
to find. But it is possible to obtain some light on the subject by 
comparing the cost of Detroit lighting with the prices charged by 
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private companies for public lighting in other cities. There is an 
abundant supply of materi 1 for making such a comparison in the 
recently published report of the Commissioner of Labor on Water, 
Gas and Electric Lighting Plants. The statistics given on this re- 
port are for various dates from 1897 to 1899; and the Detroit 
report for the year ending June 30, 1898, will correspond most 
nearly to these varying dates. 

For the year 1897-8, the cost of the Detroit municipal plant 
was at the rate of $83.46 for each arc lamp for 3786 hours in the 
year, or $.049 per kilowatt hour. An examination of the summary 
tables in the Labor Commissioner’s report shows that no group of 
private companies charged for public lighting less than $.0514 per 
kilowatt hour; and that, when the hours of service are considered, 
no group charged so low a price per arc lamp as the cost in Detroit. 
From the detailed tables showing the statistics for each plant, the 
following table has been compiled including all the private plants 
reported which furnished 500 or more arc lamps for public lighting : 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIGHTING BY PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 








| 
Plant | yet ll Hours of | Price per lamp Price per Total Investment 


| . “ . 1 . 
apeneed lamps. service. per year. kilowatt hour. in Plant. 





860 4000 $147 93 $.0800 $609 129 
513 3900 100 00 .0838 
916 2216 74.50 078 
1243 3988 120.34 -0631 
984 3988 91.25 .0416 
538 4000 138 70 0771 
510 4650 146.00 .0654 
1173 3000 85 00 .0630 
626 8960 85.00 .0477 
1279 4000 ‘ 0507 
860 8953 .0479 
674 3878 . 0569 
2500 4000 .0500 
927 8888 X 0500 
2685 3. .0833 
8966 0634 
4000 127.50 -0708 
4000 116.27 .0781 
8855 102.70 0595 
4000 97.97 
8210 176.55 
2276 8940 127.31 
1216 4000 86.09 
951 2072 4000 96.00 























1 It should be noted that the figures of cost given in Tables 10 «nd 11 of the Commissioner of 
Labor's Report for municipal! plants cannot be compared with the prices charged by private com- 
nies, given in the same t:bles. The cost for municipal plants does not include estimates for lost 
es or interest (see p. 549 of Report); and in some cases uo adequat+ charge is ma @ for deprecia- 
tion. The estimated cha’ ges for los: taxes and interest are presented in Table 8; and it is difficult 
to understand why with this data at hand the serious error should have been made of .eaving it out 
ef eonsideration in computing the cost per arc light and per kilowatt hour. 
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It will be noticed that four of the twenty-four plants furnished 
lights at lower prices per kilowatt hour than the cost in Detroit for 
1898, and that five others furnished lights at prices but slightly in 
excess; while in the remaining thirteen cases the prices are dis- 
tinctly higher than the cost in Detroit. 

These facts indicate that the city of Detroit has secured its 
public lighting through its municipal plant not only for much less 
than could have been obtained by contract in 1893, but also on 
terms which compare favorably with the lowest prices charged by 
private companies in other cities. It cannot be claimed, however, 
that the Detroit municipal rate shows any large advantage over 
the lowest private rates, while in one city a private company fur- 
nishes public lights at a price one-sixth lower than the Detroit 
lights cost. It should be remembered that the private companies 
have an important advantage in supplying electricity to private 
consumers within the same area as the public lighting, thus secur- 
ing the economies of manufacture and distribution on a larger 
scale. If the Detroit municipal plant supplied the private demand, 
undoubtedly the cost of city lighting would be still further reduced. 
But viewing the existing situation, the fact of some private rates 
lower than the Detroit municipal rate must be recognized. 

This comparison has been made on the basis of the cost of 
Detroit lighting for 1898. Ifthe striking reductions in the Detroit 
figures during the last two years have been in large measure con- 
fined to this city, the cost of lighting has been reduced below the 
price charged by any private company in the above table, and the 
success of the municipal plant is strongly emphasized. It is prob- 
able, however, that at least some important reductions have been 
made at the same time in the cost and price of public lighting in 
other cities ; and in the absence of definite data of recent date, for 
any large number of cities, it is not possible to make accurate 
deductions as to the comparative significance of the cost of Detroit 
lighting for the last two years. 

The entire responsibility for the management of the Detroit 
lighting plant rests with the public lighting commission ; and this 
paper would be incomplete without noting the character and 
methods of the commission, which have been essential factors in 
the success of the municipal plant. The commission consists of 
six members appointed by the mayor of the city with the consent 
of the council. These serve without salary for six year terms, 
one member retiring each year. This organization offers certaim 
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advantages. The gradual renewal of the membership serves to 
ensure a continuous tradition and a steady policy in the manage- 
ment, while the absence of salary probably lessens the pressure of 
professional place hunters far appointments. But it is not every- 
where an easy matter to find efficient commissioners for such 
boards; and the Detroit experiment has been highly favored in 
securing as members of the commission active business men who 
have been both able and willing to devote a large amount of time 
tothis work. The character of the members can best be illustrated 
by the methods adopted. 

In the first place the commissioners take an active personal part 
in the management. During the last two years the work of mak- 
ing purchases and contracts for supplies has been performed 
directly by committees of the board; and the savings made by this 
system account in large part for the reduction in operating ex- 
penses during these years. In the second place, the other expendi- 
tures have been throughout on a conservative and business basis. 
No expensive buildings have been constructed, and no extravagant 
salaries are paid. The general superintendent receives $2000 a 
year, two other officers have $1200 a year, and no others over 
$1000 a year. Yet the wages of the men are as high as in any 
business concern, and the eight hour day is in force. In the third 
place the tenure of positions are dependent solely upon efficiency, 
and a system of promotion in service according to merit and fitness 
for the work is employed. 

In brief, this honorary commission manages the municipal 
lighting plant precisely as a board of directors would conduct the 
affairs of a well managed private corporation. Directors usually 
have a large pecuniary interest in the corporations which explains 
their active work for its financial success. Unsalaried boards of 
managers have, however, proven effective in the administration of 
educational and charitable institutions, both public and private, 
mainly on account of the philanthropic interest attached to the 
work. In our national administration, too, the dignity of a 
position in the president’s cabinet secures for the direction of the 
army, navy and post-office, men whose services command in the 
business world many times the salary they receive from the 
government. A city which finds men willing to perform similar 
honorary service in the administration of a purely economic 
function has certainly made long strides towards the realization 
of municipal ideals. 
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FINANCES OF PARIS. 


Les Finances de la Ville de Paris de 1798 41900. Par Gaston Capovux. Paris, Rerger. 
Levrault & Cie., 1900. 8vo, 823 pp. Paper, 15 frs. 


This book is probably the most extensive and elaborate study which has yet beea 
made concerning the finances of any city. In fact, from the standpoint of the scien- 
tific student of finance as well as from that of the general reader, its great length and 
its extreme detail will even appear to be a fault. The work is much better suited to 
the use of the technical municipal administrator, and for such it was doubtless prim- 
arily intended. The author is himself a prominent officer in the actual financial ad- 
ministration of Paris, being secretary of the budget committee of the municipal council, 
and also secretary of the loan commission. His opportunities for obtaining facts have 
been the most complete. It is but natural that he should have been led, especially with a 
view to enlightening the officials of the city themselves, to present an enormous mass of 
details, which must seem to most readers wearisome, often confusing, and sometimes 
even absurd. Moreover the official position, as well as the apparent aim of the author, 
doubtless account for the fact that he has taken for granted, to a degree which is in- 
convenient at least to the foreigner, that the general organization of the city govern- 
ment, its history, and its relations to the state, are familiar to his readers. He fails to 
point out sufficiently the connection of the finances with other phases of the adminis- 
tration, and especially with the actual conditions and vicissitudes of municipal and 
state politics, 

A final fault which may be found with the book before us is the almost entire 
absence of scientific theory and criticism, A few questions pertaining to the finances 
are indeed critically discussed, but for the most part our author preserves what he per- 
haps, in view of his official position, considers a discreet silence. This omission is the 
more noticeable because, with all its excellencies, there is much in the management of 
the municipal purse of Paris which scarcely conforms to well recognized canons of 
finance. 

Despite these perhaps unavoidable defects, M. Cadoux’s work is of very great 
value from every point of view. It makes accessible a vast mine of material as to the 
administration of the French capital, an administration which, by its remarkable suc- 
cesses, as well as by its occasional errors, furnishes so much of interest and instruction 
as to the art of municipal housekeeping. Indeed, we could wish that a summary of 
the entire book might be published in English for the benefit of those interested in good 
city government. 

The fir-t part of the book is historical. It describes the financial operations of 
ancien Paris, from 1798 to 1860, and, in greater detail, of modern Paris. Our author 
criticises very severely the extravagance, and especially the reckless methods of finan- 
ciering, of the famous administration of Baron Haussmann as prefect of the Seine, from 
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1850 to 1870. Though Haussmann did so much to transform Paris into its modern 
dignity and beauty, he left the city burdered with a debt of 1,475,000,000 francs, large 
sums of which were in the form of floating obligations. The debt was further rapidly 
swelled during the terrible period of the siege and the commune, and by 1875 had 
reached a figure not greatly less than its present amount. Immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, however, the capital was given an elective municipal 
council, in place of the appointed body which had hitherto been the pliant tool of the 
prefect of the Seine. This body, with all its weakness and its faults, has helped much 
toward the good government of Paris ; and under its influence the finances of the city 
have moved on smoothly, without corruption, and with few changes in policy—a fact 
which makes the financial history somewhat uninteresting to the American, accustomed 
to the exciting play of party politics and corrupt rings in city affairs. 

M. Cadoux, like most Parisians, evidently feels that the city council stil] has too 
little power over against the central government. His description of the method of 
yoting the annual budgets shows clearly how powerful is the influence of the two chief 
executive officers, the prefect of the Seine and the prefect of the police, both appointed 
by the national authorities. These officers prepare the estimates of receipts and ex- 
penditures, and must be mainly relied upon forinformation. While the city council ap- 
parently gives more careful consideration to the budget than most American municipal 
legislatures do, it still complains that it has too little opportunity for deliberation and 
for securing information, and too little power. The national government indeed com- 
pels the inscription of not a few items in the budget; this is notably true of the ex- 
penditure for the police. Various financial measures proposed by the city require 
sanction by the state government ; for example, all loans are authorized by special acts 
of the legislature. 

The debt of Paris is enormous. M. Cadoux, somewhat curiously, treats the total 
of future interest as part of the present debt, and thus finds the entire amount of 
municipal obligations to be 4,839,000 000 francs or in round numbers $930,000,000, 
This includes the large sums to be paid as premiums or special allotments on the basis 
of periodical drawings among the creditors, in accordance with the common French 
custom. While the city has indeed much to show for money raised by loans, the 
annual charge of $22,000,000 for debt service, constituting more than one-third of the 
normal expenditure, is certainly a heavy one. We may at any rate question (a thing 
which our author almost wholly fails to do) the wisdom of the Parisian practice of 
making the usual term of municipal obligations 75 years. Certainly many, though of 
course not all, of the public works for which loans have been incurred will require 
great additional outlay, and perhaps entire reconstruction, long before the bonds 
originally issued have been redeemed. The most commendable feature of the debt 
management in Paris is the universal application of the principle of gradual and auto- 
matic redemption by including a part of the principal with each interest payment. 

The tax system of Paris is far from satisfactory. The chief reliance is upon the 
octroi—consumption taxes levied on commodities brought into the city. More than 
half of the entire city revenues, and five-sixths of the revenues from taxation, come 
from this source, estimated for 1900 to produce over $32,000,000. The octroi repre- 
sent a burden of about $12 yearly per capita. Our author presents an interesting table 
showing how much these taxes add to the prices of articles of common consumption. 
Ordinary grades of meat and fish pay from one to two cents per pound; butter and 
oleomargarine, one and one-half cents ; coal and coke about seven cents per 100 
pounds; while the rate on petroleum no less than nine cents per gallon. It is obvious 
that these taxes are unjust to the poorer classes. Fortunately a strong movement is 
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under way for the substitution of other methods of taxation. Perhaps the most origina] 
and constructive part of the book before us is the discussion of these proposals. We 
may however question to what extent it is possible or just to carry out the suggestion 
made by our author himself, that special taxes, such as those already collected for 
street cleaning and for the use of sewers, be levied upon those classes particularly 
benefited by various public activities. The element of common benefit from all these 
services must not be underestimated. 

Aside from the octroi, and the special taxes just mentioned, the other taxes in 
Paris are merely percentages added to the state imposts and collected by state officers, 
Far more interesting are the various receipts from public works and franchises. The 
gross revenue from these sources is more than $14,000,000, or 22.5 per cent of the 
entire municipal income. While this sum is not materially greater than New York 
obtains from similar sources, the net income, after deducting expenditures, is very 
much larger in the French metropolis than in New York. Unfortunately M. Cadoux 
does not bring the receipts and expenditures of these various services side by side, and 
entirely fails to present figures for the cost of debt service connected with particular 
enterprises. I have compiled the following table regarding the receipts and expendi- 


tures according to the budget of 1900. 
Expenditures except for 
Gross receipts. debt service. 


Public markets $1,801 .000 t mar Fy 
Abattoirs 763.800 a 
Entrepots for wine and other products 384 600 75,100 
Water supply and canals 8,584,600 1,161,500 
Sewers, excluding tax 996 100 
Cemeteries. ... 349,300 
Other city property 

Locations upon streets and in parks 

Cabs, omnibuses and street railways . No res 
Other uses of streets 

Gas company 2,730,800 | 


Judging from the indications which are available as to the capital cost of the 
various revenue-earning enterprises of Paris, there is a net profit, over and above the 
interest on the capital invested, of from one-fourth to one-half of the gross receipts, 
from each of those services which involve outlay, except in the case of the water sup- 
ply and the sewer system, which, in accordance with just financial principles, are 
made barely to pay their own charges. The receipts from the use of streets, from 
vehicles and street railways, and from the gas company, are especially noteworthy, 
though the large revenue from the latter source is partly at the expense of a very high 
price to consumers for gas. 

The total ordinary expenditure of Paris for 1900 is about $62,000,000. The in- 
crease in outlay for the past 25 years has been moderate ; the per capita amount rising 
from $20 in 1876 to $23 in 1900. The per capita expenditure of New York City, to be 
sure, decreased from $28 in 1869 to $24.60 in 1880 and $23 in 1896; but the figures for 
the earlier years in our own metropolis were excessively swollen by corruption. The 
most striking of the separate items of the Paris budget are these: the immensely rapid 
increase in the expenditure for public education, and the great variety of forms of 
technical and advanced instruction now offered by the city; the comparative moderate- 
ness of the sums spent for keeping up the splendid streets, boulevards and parks, and 
the still more excellent street cleaning service ; the considerable expenditures for en- 
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gouraging the fine arts ; and the relatively large outlay for public charities of various 
sorts. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of M. Cadoux’s book is the concluding essay 
on the comparative financial statistics of leading cities throughout the world. While 
he confesses that the wide differences in conditions make it difficult to draw conclu- 
sions from the statistics, and while the different methods of accounting make the 
figures themselves often incomparable or of doubtful accuracy, an immense amount of 
valuable information is given. An illustration of the difficulty of comparison is seen 
in the fact that M. Cadoux’s figure for the debt of Paris, by including future interest, 
appears unduly large as compared with the statistics of other cities. Again we notice 
that Greater New York is said to have an annual debt charge of no less than $40,000,- 
000. This sum is much too large, but it is little wonder that our author was uvable to 
disentangle the correct figure from among the infinite complexities of the financial 
statements of the great American city. 

Within the limited space of a review it is impossible to comment further on the 
many important facts brought forth in this book. It is to be hoped that studies of a 
character somewhat similar to that which M. Cadoux has given us for the French 
capital may soon be forth-coming concerning the financies of our own leading cities, 
as well as of those of other countries. Nothing can contribute more to promote good 
city administration than thorough knowledge regarding the financial experiences of 
other municipalities, 

Washington, D. C. E. Dana DURAND, 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION, 


Politics and Administration. By Franx J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1900. 12 mo, 270 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


If a modern publicist were asked what was the must important change taking 
place in the internal politics of America at the present time, he might well 
answer, the increase in the importance of executive power. No other development in 
our political life can compare with the unprecedented extension of administrative 
functions within recent years. The causes of this extension are largely, if not wholly, 
economic in character, and for this reason, perhaps, the change has taken place gradu- 
ally and almost unconsciously. Professor Goodnow’s attention was early attracted to 
the new development, and he has given us a series of valuable books upon the subject. 
In all of these works the dominant thought is the increasing importance of adminis- 
trative functions in government, so that Professor Goodnow, more than any other 
American, may be said to represent administrative science. In his latest work he has 
attempted to show the relation of administration to politics and the reciprocal influ- 
ences of these forms of activity on each other. ‘* Politics has to do with policies or 
expressions of the state will. Administration has to do with the execution of these 
policies.” (Page 18). 

After discussing in Chapter I the necessity of describing the actual as well as the 
nominal or formal sides of American government, the author explains in Chapter II 
how the making and enforcement of the law must harmonize with each other. The 
administrative side must be subordinate to the political. Parties have a two-fold 
object ; first, to secure the expression of the popular will in making laws, and second, 
to control in a general way the sympathetic execution of these laws, that is, the ad- 
mivistration. Now, in America parties not only control administration in a general 
way, but they actually carry on the administration in detail. Nearly all administrative 
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officers have therefore become political in character. As a result of this attempt 
of the party to perform more work than it should, American parties are no longer re. 
sponsible to the people except in times of crises. In order to carry on the gigantic 
work which Americans have imposed on it, the party has been so strengthened and 
centralized that practically all power has been taken from the individual members of 
the party and placed in the head or “‘ boss.” This is especially the case where the ad- 
ministrative organization of the government is decentralized. In these cases each 
local official elected by the people must be controlled by the party and this can only be 
done by a thoroughly organized semi-military type of party; hence the growth of 
** boss” government which is notoriously irresponsible. The author devotes two chap. 
ters (VIII and 1X) to “* The Boss” and the ‘‘ Responsibility of Parties,” respectively, 
These portions of the work are full of valuable and suggestive thought. By far the 
most interesting part of the book, however, is the last chapter, in which Professor 
Goodnow draws his conclusions. The first thought is that a thorough centralization of 
the administration is necessary in order to make it possible for the latter to become 
efficient and to attain some slight degree of independence over absolute party domina- 
tion. Civil service reform has been preceded by administrative centralization. Only 
with this centralization has there come the possibility that one man may be held re. 
sponsible for the use of administrative power. The president in the United States and 
the mayor in the city have each, in his sphere, come to be held accountable for the 
execution of the laws, 

The second conclusion is that centralization is not enough of itself to insure re- 
sponsibility to the people or popular government. In order to secure popular govern- 
ment we must give some definite legal recognition to the party and to the party boss, 
This has been accomplished in England by the union of the executive and legislative 
powers of the government, but the author declares such a union to be practically im- 
possible in the United States, owing to our deep rooted admiration for the theory of the 
separation of powers. Such a union, if it is to take place at all, must be effected 
through the party. Professor Goodnow believes that the party boss may be made re- 
sponsible to the party largely through legal regulation of party primaries in such way 
as to secure the rights of the individual member of the party, and by laws requiring 
full publicity of all disbursements of money. He also points to the effects of the 
referendum in securing the separate judgment of the people on each question submit- 
ted to them, thus avoiding that wholesale acceptance of obnoxious party platforms 
which is necessary at the present time in order to secure the adoption of one desirable 
plank. Striking instances of this evil are seen in the platforms of both parties during 
the recent campaign. ‘The changes suggesied by Professor Goodnow would doubtless 
be of great assistance in improving our political conditions. The centralization of our 
administrative organization in state and city along the lines already marked out in 
some recent laws would prove especially helpful in this respect, as would also the 
adoption of the referendum. But if we are to stop here, our fundamental political 
evils will still remain. The great question which Professor Goodnow has not entirely 
solved is, How shall the party leader be made responsible ? There appears at present 
to be only one way to do this, viz., by inducing him to accept office. No system of 
primaries yet invented can deprive the leader of his despotic power, nor render him 
responsible to any considerable degree. We are living in an age of highly concentrated 
power, and to render the holders of power responsible we must force them to become 
eandidates before the people. Professor Goodnow admits that a union of the executive 
and legislative powers must take place under the control of the leader, but thinks that 
such a union in America must be accomplished inside the party. Unless some hitherto 
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ynknowa means of making the boss responsible to the party is discovered, however, 
the abandonment of the theory of separation of powers will be forced upon us. It is 
jn reality less a question of abandoning this theory than of recognizing that we have 
already abandoned it in substance. Those who are interested in these important 
practical aspects of our political institutions will find additional discussions of the 
subject in Henry J. Ford’s valuable book, “ The Rise and Growth of American Poli- 
tics,” Clinton Rogers Woodruff’s article “‘ American Political Methods,” in the Political 
Science Quarterly, June, 1900, and in the reviewer's ‘‘ Liberty versus Efficiency,” Yale 
Review, November, 1899. 
University of Pennsylvania. James T. YOuNG. 


MUNICIPALIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1899. Water, Gas, and Electrie- 
Light Plants under Private and Municipal Ownership. Washington, 1900. 8 vo, 
983 pp. 


This report calls for only a brief notice, because the work is already in the hands 
of every person who is deeply interested in the controverted subject of private versus 
municipal ownership and control of public service industries. The volume which the 
Department has given us contains the formulated results of the first attempt that has 
ever been made to collect and collate the statistics of all the water, gas and electric 
plants in the country, with the definite purpose of throwing some light upon this ques- 
tion. With the co-operation of the various state bureaus of Jabor, there have been 
brought together approximately the statistice of twenty-five per cent of the private and 
thirty-seven per cent of the municipal water-works ; thirty-eight per cent of the private 
and seventy-nine per cent of the municipal gas-works ; and twenty-five per cent of the 
private and seventy per cent of the municipal electric light plants of the country. So 
that it may be assumed that the report represents all that can be done under existing 
conditions to collect statistics of this kind covering the entire country. 

As a whole, the results accomplished will prove a disappointment to many who 
had hoped to find the relative merits of the two systems of public service determined 
by this investigation. The report frankly recognizes that the facts presented do not 
and cannot settle this question conclusively, and it may as well be said that students of 
this problem realized before the report was prepared that under present conditions no 
other conclusion could be expected. If the report is to exert a beneficial influence 
upon the discussion of the problem which it undertook to solve, it will come through 
the acceptance of this fact that the statistical argument at best is inconclusive and mis- 
leading. But it is in the failure of many of those who may make use of the report to 
realize this fact that the danger lies. In the analyses of the several tables, certain 
generalizations are made concerning the relative cost and price of service under private 
and municipal control which tend to show the superiority of the latter system. Assum- 
ing that the statistics are in all cases correct, we may well doubt in several instances 
whether the superior showing of the one system in a given group is not due primarily 
toa failure to include a number of plants under each system sufficient to make the 
eomparison valid. While these limitations are recognized in the report itself and will 
be accepted by all persons accustomed to the use of statistics, we may look for the ap- 
pearance in the near future of a flood of ill-considered statements based upon the 
apparent showing of these comparative tables and supported by the authority of quota- 
tions from the analyses. 

The statement of the report that the statisties of individual plants, moreover, may 
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not always be reliable can be readily accepted by those who understand the uniform 
weakness in the methods of book-keeping in the smaller cities and villages and the 
unwillingness, on the other hand, of private companies to give an accurate return of 
the financial details of their business. Because of these conditions, it would seem that 
the time has come for the several states to extend their administrative machinery to 
solution of this problem by requiring uniform reports from water, gas and electric 
light companies, whether under private or municipal ownership. It is safe to say that 
the work done by the Massachusetts Electric Light Commission in a given year wil] 
shed a stronger light of valid argument upon the relative merits of the two systems 
than will the report which we have under discussion. 

Within these limitations, which are due essentially to the difficulty of the task, 
the work has been well done. That the investigation was not exhaustive nor the re. 
sults conclusive is not to be charged against the compilers. The report has demon- 
strated the pressing need in the immediate future of uniform and accurate statistics of 
these public service industries to be collected under the supervision and control of our 
state governments. Not until this is brought about can we expect to have statistics 
upon which we can base valid conclusions as to the relative merits of private and mu- 
nicipal ownership of these industries. 

University of Illinois. C. W. Tooke. 

URBAN HOUSING. 


Houses for the Working Classes : How to Provide them in Town and County. (Seven 
papers read ata national conference on the housing question at London.) London, 

P. 8. King & Son, 1900. 12 mo, 48 pp. 

The seven papers contained in this pamphlet were read and discussed at a national 
conference held at London on March 1, 1900, and participated in by about four hundred 
representatives from county and borough councils, vestries, urban and rural district 
councils, trade unions and other bodies interested in the housing question in England. 
The papers were as follows: ‘“ Bad Housing in Rural Districts,” by Clement Edwards; 
** Laborers’ Cottages,” by Miss Constance Cochrane ; ‘‘ Facts as to Urban Overcrowd- 
ing,” by Dr. Edward Bowmaker ; ‘‘The Existing Situation in London: Statistics of 
the Problem,” by Mrs. R. C. Phillimore ; ‘‘ Power of Local Authorities,” by Councilor 
W. Thompson; ‘‘ Consideration of Practical Difficulties as Regards Building,” by 
Councilor H. C. Lauder ; ‘‘General Principles,” by Councilor F. Lawson Dodd. 

These papers were all prepared by persons who have had practical experience in 
dealing with the housing question either as private investigators or as public officials, 
and, taken together, they present a quite complete account of the actual housing con- 
ditions in England, both urban and rural, at the present time, with an exposition of 
the weak points of existing legislation, particularly the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act of 1890. 

It is evident from these papers, that much needs to be done in the way of im- 
proved housing in England, notwithstanding the above mentioned act. Overcrowding 
still exists to an alarming extent, and where insanitary areas have been cleared under 
this act, a failure to properly accommodate the displaced tenants, has too often caused 
house famines, and compulsory improvements have been followed by higher rent rates, 
resulting in overcrowding and the creation of new slum districts in the places of those 
destroyed. Two of the papers deal with a subject not often discussed in this connec- 
tion, namely, housing in the rural districts. It appears that in certain sections of 
England there is a sad need of proper housing accommodations among farm laborers, 
and of legislation for their protection as tenants. 
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As a result of this conference a national committee was formed for the purpose 
of watching a housing bill now before Parliament, and of impressing upon that body 
the absolute need for certain reforms. The conference also made, among others, the 
following suggestions, all of which are discussed in one or the other of the above men- 
tioned papers : (1) that the local authorities be empowered to hold land outside their 
areas for future needs, and that they be empowered to acquire land compulsorily on 
the basis of assessable value and to hold the same for the purpose of providing better 
housing facilities; (2) that the rural district councils be empowered to acquire land 
cheaply and easily for building, without the sanction of any other body than the Local 
Government Board; (3) that the period of repayment of building loans be extended ; (4) 
that grossly insavitary property be compulsorily acquired at the values of the materials 
and of the land, subject to the obligation to builfl thereon; (5) that in the case of rural 
tenants, a notice to quit of at least three months be made compulsory, etc., etc. 

The pamphlet also contains a well arranged and well selected bibliography of the 
housing question in general, prepared by the Hon. Sidney Webb, L.C.C. 

Washington, D.C. Gustavus A. WEBER. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS. 


Corporations and Public Welfare. Addresses at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, April 19-20, 1900. Philadelphia, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1900. 8vo, 208 pp. Paper, 
$1. New York, McClure, Phillips & Co. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This remarkable volume of addresses on the fundamental problem of political 
science in the present age is divided into four divisions, dealing with four phases of the 
general problem. These are “ The Control of Public Service Corporations,” ‘‘ Influence 
of Corporations upon Political Life,” ‘‘ Combination of Capital as a Factor in Indus- 
trial Progress,” and ‘“‘The Future of Protection.” The last two topics do not fall 
directly within the scope of MunicrPaL AFFArRs, and will therefore be little more than 
referred to in this review. 

In his introductory address, Prof. L. 8. Rowe, of Philadelphia, gives a careful 
analysis of the general principles involved in the relations between civic authorities and 
corporations performing specific public services. He gives a new expression to the 
idea that government exists for the people, not the people for government. This idea 
has peculiar significance when applied to municipal affairs, for the industrial and 
social city is always overflowing the boundaries of the municipal corporation. The 
city is, too, more than a district of congested residences—it is a flexus of wide-reaching 
social and economic interests. Indeed, certain semi-public enterprises, such as the 
electric street railway business and the distribution of water, once local par ezcellence, 
have recently expanded beyond city limits, and are beginning to require the attention 
of a wider political unit than the municipality. ? 

In summarizing his address, Prof. Rowe says : 

‘An attempt has been made to show that the municipal public service industries 
must be considered in their relation to the industrial progress and social welfare of the 
community and that the relation between the municipality and the corporations per- 
forming these services must be adjusted with this end in view. Pecuniary return 
must be subordinated to quality and cost of service. Keeping both of these in view, it 
is evident that the old opposition to combination and monopoly in this class of services 
is out of harmony with the best interests of the community. Finally, the changes in the 
conditions of these industries themselves have threatened, and promise still further to 
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undermine the efficiency of municipal control. In the readjustment which must sovp 
be made, municipal control must be subordinated to the larger interests of the state, 

Comptroller Bird 8. Coler, of New York, in his address, the second of this series, 
treats in a rather unsatisfactory way the problems of the financia control of public 
service corporations with particular reference to over-capitalization. The character 
of his reasoning is well illustrated by his discussion of the tax upon gross receipts. He 
thinks that this tax, if universally adopted, would enable the municipality to steer 
clear of the whole problem of capitalization, ‘‘ excepting where a readjustment of per- 
centages is deemed necessary, or municipal ownership of these corporstions is pro- 
posed.” The Comptroller is in line with scientific thought in the advocacy of uniform- 
ity and publicity of accounts for public service corporations. 

The third address, by Prof. John H. Gray, of Northwestern University, gives a 
detailed and somewhat disheartening account of the efforts made by the city of Boston 
and the State of Massachusetts to control the companies which have supplied gas to the 
metropolitan district of New England. Thus far, it seems, the companies have heer 
able to out-general the state commission with its statutory limitations. Says Prof. 
Gray : 

‘*The very thing which has caused commission control to yield such meagre 
fruits in Massachusetts would be sure to make public ownership give still less desirable 
results. Has commission control been so complete a failure as to cause us to despair of 
the whole problem ? This is too large a question to enter upon here. Suffice it to say 
that to despair here is to despair of all self-government as we understand that phrase, 
I venture the prediction, however, that if the problem is capable of solution, it must be 
settled along the lines of the work of the Massachusetts Gas Commission. For if my 
diagnosis of the evils to be eradicated and of the difficulties encountered by the com- 
mission is correct, it follows that the difficulty comes ultimately from the dependence 
of the commission upon the ignorance of the voter. It follows necessarily that the 
only possible remedy is the political, administrative, and industrial education of the 
voter and through him of the legislator.” 

In the next address, Dr. F. W. Speirs, of Philadelphia, discusses the street rail- 
way question. His financial conclusion is as follows: 

‘*Our experience would seem to indicate that the ideal system of adjusting the 
relations of the municipality and street railway corporations, if we are to retain private 
management, is public ownership of tracks with private operation under a term con- 
tract for a period not exceeding twenty years. The contract should stipulate the lowest 
possible fare which promises a reasonable return on investment and should provide for 
& progressive tax on gross receipts.” 

In Dr. Speirs’ opinion the prodigality of American cities in granting franchises 
has brought, along with its grave evils, certain large social benefits to be seen in the 
better equipment and more extended service of street railways in America than in 
Europe. 

Senator William Lindsay, of Kentucky, whose address was upon the ‘‘ Influence 
of Corporations on Political Life,” after apologizing, in a way, for the part which cor- 
porations take in political affairs, makes this statement: 

‘**[ may say with reasonable confidence that nine-tenths of the corporations now 
engaged in shaping public opinion would welcome the opportunity to abandon that 
policy and gladly confine their attention and devote their moneys to none other thas 
the purposes of their creation. If they could be relieved from the annoyances and 
dangers attending the attacks of the place-hunter and the professional agitator, and be 
protected against the demands of greedy party bosses in charge of party organizations, 
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they would submit without remonstrance to all proper restraints and forget their past 
political affiliations in the more energetic prosecution of their corporate business.” 

Yet the Senator admits that there are corporations which ‘‘ first make themselves 
parties to combinations, having in view the control of particular lines of business, or 
the creation of monopoly, and then seek through political manipulations to protect 
themselves against the action of the legislatures and the judgments of the courts.” In 
the following sentences the Senator strikes at the core of the problem: 

‘* Whatever reduces or minimizes the importance of the individual diminishes the 
sense of responsibility and weakens the force of the obligations of duty that would 
otherwise impel every conscientious man to their due observance. So long as we un- 
hesitatingly submit ourselves to the necessary tendency of this diminution of personal 
responsibility, we surrender our convictions of duty in politics to the policies and 
necessities of our party, and in organized business adventures, we surrender them to 
corporate interests and advantages. We look to dividends rather than to the approval 
of a good conscience, and hear with complacency, instead of resenting with indigna- 
tion, the common witticism, that a corporation is a body without a soul.” 

Of the remaining addresses perhaps the most significant are the one by James B. 
Dill, Esq., of New York, on ‘‘ Industrials as Investments for Small Capital,” and the 
one by Hon. John Wanamaker, on “ The Evolution of Mercantile Business,” the latter 
being a defense of the department store. The addresses here reviewed do not tend to 
relieve one of anxiety for the future of free government, They point no easier way te 
success than the age-long process of strenuous effort and education through repeated 
failure. 

Elk Rapids, Mich. De.os F. Witcox. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The. Coming Democracy, by Orlando J. Smith (New York, The Brandur Co., 
1900. 12mo, 162 pp. Cloth, $1.) is a stimulating, vivacious little work written by 
one who is a firm believer in} democracy and who attributes such evils as at present 
exist to defects in governmental] forms rather than the democratic theory of govern- 
ment. The author argues in a convincing way for a simpler governmental organiza- 
tion, a more direct and immediate relationship between people and officials, fewer 
instances of indirect election, shorter terms of office, direct nomination, proportional 
representation and municipal home rule. Those who do not agree with the conclusions 
reached may criticise the work because of the constant comparison of municipal with 
private corporations, and the tendency to use analogy where there is little similarity. 


Of a similar character is 7'he Machine Abolished and Restored to Power, by 
Dr. Charles C. P. Clark (New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1900. 12mo, 196 pp. 
Cloth, $1.) This work, in substance, was printed several years ago but did not receive 
the attention it deserved, except in a small circle. Fortunately for those interested im 
municipal problems, it is now available to all. Dr. Clark’s plan, which is based upom 
the idea that the existence of the machine is due to an imperfect election system, in- 
volves the formation of small primary assemblies in which the voter may become ac- 
quainted with the man he votes for, with the duties which the candidate, if elected, 
will discharge and with his ability to do so. Doubtless Dr. Clark has in mind the ex- 
eellent results of the old town meeting system in New England but does not appreciate 
to the full extent the great difference between the present city and the old New England 
town, and the difficulties such a scheme would encounter. The book is well worth 
eareful reading. It states im a pleasing and striking way many suggestive ideas. 
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The Engineering Record has added another useful work to its list of valuable 
publications. Water Works for Small Cities and Towns, by John Goodell (New York, 
Engineering Record, 1899. 8v0., 286 pp. Cloth, $2), is replete with information 
never before collected into such an available volume, and will be found of great use to 
water-works officials in villages and small cities. Many others will also find it well 
worth perusal. 

Municipal Improvements ; A Manual for the Municipal Official, by W. F. Goohue 
(8rd edition. New York, Wiley & Sons,1900. 12 mo, 207 pp. Cloth, $1.25), is another 
useful volume, which aims to cover the whole ground of municipal engineering. It 
does not enter into great detail, the object being to present the most important facts in 
a very brief and general way so that the average person unacquainted with technical 
details can learn something of engineering matters without being an engineer. 

Similar in character are two recent works upon sewage disposal : The Purification 
of Sewage, by Sidney Barwise (New York, Van Nostrand Co., 1899. 12 mo, 150 pp, 
Cloth), and The Separate System of Sewerage, by Cady Staley and George S. Pierson 
(New York, Van Nostrand Co., 1899. 8 vo, 324pp. Cloth, $3.) The former of these 
two works is more general in character and does not go so fully into detail as the 
latter, but deals chiefly with the chemical and biological principles involved, being the 
results of experience gained as medical officer of health in Derbyshire, Eng. The work 
by President Staley and Mr. Pierson is much more complete, although it does not 
attempt to cover the whole field. Its object is to explain the ‘‘ separate system,” to 
give practical directions for designing and constructing sewers in accordance with that 
system, and to show what results have been secured wherever it has been tried. The 
work is now passing through its third edition which indicates the warm reception 
accorded to it and its recognized value. 


Street Pavements and Paving Materials, by George W. Tillson (New York, Wiley 
& Sons, 1900. 8 vo, 582 pp. Cloth, $4.) We feel perfectly confident in recommend- 
ing this work to the student, the engineer and the city official, as it is a comprehensive 
and well executed attempt to show the various methods of solving street paving prob- 
lems, and to point out how the best results can be obtained. The book is, of course, 
largely technical in character and primarily designed for city officials and those who 
have to deal with the technical problems. But its usefulness is by no means confined 
to this class. 


The Law of Electric Wires in Streets and Highways, by Edward Quinton Keasbey 
(Chicago, Callaghan & Co., 1900. 8 vo, 358 pp.), is, as the title indicates, a purely 
legal work and one that has met a well felt want. It is now in its second edition. The 
author goes very thoroughly into court decisions and legal enactments. The chapters 
of greatest interest to general readers are those upon ‘‘ Franchises—Legislative and 
Municipal” and ‘‘ Municipal Control.” Excellent legal works upon this subject are 
very scarce and the one before us deserves warm recommendation. 
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INDEX FOR THE QUARTER, JUNE—SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


(NOTE.—Ths following subject index is inteaded to continue the work began in the first (March, 

1897) issue of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, which was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of Municipal 

Administration and City Coaditions. In subsequent numbers, the Index was made complete to 

June ist. So far as possible all books, reports. pamphlets and magazine articles of interest to 

studeuts of city goverament which have appeared during the past three months, June to Septem- 

ber, 1900, are included in the following list. Future numbers of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS will con- 
ain similar indices covering the literature of each preceding quarter.) 


Abattoirs, Public. 
Biarritz, Abattoirin, (See Biarritz.) 


Municipal Abattoirs and their Mechanical Equipment. (‘‘ Stadtische Schlachthofe und deren 
_— Einrichtungen.”) Witz, Gustav. Zeitechr. d. Oest. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. 52:437 (July 
18, .) 


Acetylene. (See Lighting.) 


Albany, N. ¥. 
“ of the Water Settling and Filtration Plant at-Albany, N. Y."° Engng. N. 44:88 (Aug. 
.) 


’ 


Amsterdam. 


“The Municipal Telephones of Amsterdam.” Falkenburg, Ph.; Van Zanten, J. H. Mun. J, 
9:441 (June 8, 1900 


—. (**Das Kommunale Teleohonnetz in Amsterdam."’) Falkenburg, Ph.; Yan Zanten J. H. 
J. Nat. u. Stat. 20:79 (July, 1900.) 


Architecture. (See Building Laws.) 


Art. 


**A Suggestion for Grouping Government Buildings; Landscape, Monuments and Statuary.” 
Brown, Glenn. Arch. R. 7:89 (Aug. 1900.) 


” ow Annual for 1900." Kelsey, Albert, Editor. Phila., Architectural League, 1906. 
ito, 292 pp. 

** Checking Bill-Board Nuisance.’ Olmsted, Frederick Law, Jr. City Govt. 9:6 (July, 1900.) 

** Development of A’sthethics in Cities." Boulden, Jane Long. Arena Q. 1:108 (June, 1900.) 

“ Municipal Improvement.’ Meade, Edwin D. Park & Cem. 10:92 (June, 1900.) 


Proceedings of First International Congress on Public Art, Brussels, September 24-29, 1898. 
(‘* Bavre de L’Art Public. Premier Congres International de L Art Public tenu 4 Bruxelles 
du 24 au 29 September, 1898."") Liége, Aug. Bénard, 1900. 4to,196 pp. Paper. 


- ba hee City.’’ Recardo, Halsey. Builder 78:613 (June 23, 1900); Am. Arch, 69:29 (July 28, 


Asphalt Paving. (See Pavements, Paving.) 
Assessments, Special. (See Finance, Taxation.) 
** Australian Municipal Progress.’ Plummer, Jobn. Mun. J. 9:583 (July 27, 1900.) 


Insurance against Unemployment in Basle. (‘* Die Arbeitslosen-Versicherung im Kanton Basel- 
Stadt.”’) von Welck, A. Jr. Gesetz. ver. Volks, 24:1005 (Heft 3, 1900.) 


Batha, Lavatories and Wash-Honuses, Public. 
Harrogate, Eng., Bathsin. (See Harrogate.) 
London, Baths. (See London.) 

New York, Bathsin. (See New York.) 


Prize Plans for Public Baths. (‘‘Preisentwiirfe fiir Voiksbiader.”) Loewenstein, Franz. 
Gesund. Ing. 23:156 (May 31, 1900); 23:171 (June 15, 1900.) 


Belgium, The System of Proportional Representation in. (‘‘ Le Mécanisme de la Représern- 
tation Proportionnelle dans le Nouveau Syst®me Electoral Belge.”) Vanilaer, Maurice. R. 
Pol. e, Par. 25:67 (July 10, 1900.) 
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erlin. 
° Gas Works of Berlin, The Municipal. (* Die Stddtische Gaswerke Berlins.”) Gesund. Ing. 
23:145 (May 15, 1900.) 
Street Ordinance of Berlin. (‘Strassenordnung fiir den Stadtkreis Berlin.”’) Berlin, A. Ww, 
Hahn's Erben, 1900. 8vo, 86 pp. 30 pf. 
Street Railways. “The Electric Railway in Berlin.” Krieger, H. Gartenlaube Heft 7. 
_—. The Introduction of Electric Power on the Great Berlin Street Railway up to the end of 
1899. (** Die Einftihrung des Elektrischen Betriebes auf der Grossen Berliner Strassenbahner 
und Stand desselben Ende 1899.") Zeitschr f. Klein u. Strassenbahnen, May 1, 16, 1900. 
—. “ The Largest Electric Railway Company in Germany.” St. Ry. J. 16:619 (July 7, 1900.) 
—. ‘Electric Traction on the Berlin Metropolitan Railway.” Ty. & Ry. W.9:217 (June 7, 
900.) 
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“ Biarritz (France), The Abattoir of.” Cumming, Alice L. Public Health July, 1900. 


“Birmingham, Ala., The Street Railway of.” St. Ry. J. 16:523 (June 2, 1900.) 
‘Bombay, Electric Works iv,.’’ Fee, William T. Cons. Rep. 64:91 (Sept. 1900.) 


Boston, Mass. 
“Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of Boston, A Directory of the.” Boston, Damrain & 
Upham, 1899. 12mo, 475 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
“ Drainage of Greater Boston, The.” Twelvetrees, W.N. Surveyor 17:644 (June 15, 1900.) 
“Gas Supply of Boston (Mass ), The.”” J. Gas Light. 76:82 (July 10, 1900); 76:149 (July 17, 1900); 
76:213 (July 24, 1900); 76:274 (July 31, 1900.) 
“Subway System in the World, The Greatest." Varney, George J. Nat. M. 12:272 (July, 1900.) 


“ Bradford [Eng.)], Some of the Means adopted to Utilize Destructor Clinker at.’" McTaggart, 
J. (Pp 28-30 in * Pro. of the Assn of C/eansing Superintendents of Great Britain, Sept. 6-9, 
1899" Rochdale, James Clegg, 1900. 8vo, 63 pp.) 


Brescir, Kialy, The Municipal Palace at. (“Vom Palazzo Municipale zu Brercia.”) Eicbho!s, 
Zeit. ftir Biidende Kunst 11:234 (July, 1900.) 


% Setees, The City of: A Glimpse at the Old and New Municipality.” Mun. J. 9:121 (Feb. 16, 
190.) 


Building Laws and Regulations. 
London, Building Laws in. (See London.) 


California. 
“Indebtedness of Municipalities of the State of California, Statement of Bonded.”” Cal. Mun. 
2:161 (June, 1900.) 
“ Municipal Water Works, Experience of (California) Cities with.” Cal. Mun. 1:211 (Feb. 1900.) 


Canada, City Government in” Wickett,S.M. Pol. Sci. Q. 15:240 (June, 1900.) 


Carlisle, Eng. 
“Electric Lightiag, Carlisle.’ Burnet, Charles D. Surveyor 17:594 (June 1, 1200.) 
“Public Works in Carlisle, Some of the.’’ Marks, Henry C. Surveyor 17:589 (June 1, 1900.) 


Charities. City. (See also Child Problem in Cities, and Pauperism.) 
“associated Charities in Small Cities, The Value of." Henderson, Charles R. Ind. Bulletin of 
Char. and Correction. June, 1900, p. 10. 
Boston, Charities in. (See Boston.) 
Glasgow, Charities of. (See Glasgow.) 
Paris, Poor Relief in. (See Paris.) 


Theoretical and Practical Treatise upon Poor Relief. ‘ Traité Theorique et Pratique d'Aesist- 
ance Publique.’’) Derouin, H.; Gory. A.; Worms, F. Paris, Larose, 1900. 8vo, 2 vols., 824, 
628 pp. Paper, 28 francs. 


Chicago, Ills. 
“Drainage Canal, Final Report of the Special Commission on the Chicago.” Engng. N. 44:97 
(Aug. 9, 1900.) . 
“ Housing of the Poor in Chicago, The.” Embree, Frances Buckley. J. P. E. 8:354 (June, 1900 ) 
——. “Chicago's Housing Conditions.’’ Char. R. 10:292 (Sept. 1900.) 
“Subways, Proposed Plans for Chicago.’’ W. Elec. 27:100 (Aug. 18, 1900.) 
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Civil Service of Cities. 
San Francisco Civil Service. (See San Francisco.) 


Columbus, 0. 
“ Garbage Reduction at Columbus, Ohio.’’ Engng. N. 44:47 (July 19, 1900.) 
** Railway Company, Operating Methods of the Columbus.” St. Ry. J. 16:789 (Sept. 1, 19¢¢.) 


“ Conn) Government versus Mayor Government,” Durand, E. Dana. Pol. Sci. Q. 15:426 (Sepe. 
1900. 


Detroit. 
“Municipal Electric Lighting in Detroit.” Fairlie, John Archibald. Mun. Aff. 4:508(Sept. 1999), 
—. “Municip! Lighting Piant.’’ Gonden, Harvey James. Mun. Ownership 1:9 (June, 1909.) 


BDoeks, Wharves and Piers. 
New York, Docks of. (See New York.) 


“Boagion, Isle of Mian, Municipal Works in.” Prescott, A. Ernest. Surveyor, Supp. Aug, 


ry . 


Dresden, Strest Cleaning in. (‘ Die Strassenreinigunog Dresden.’’) Gesund, Ing. 28:107 (April 
15 . 


Electric Lighting. (See Lighting.) 


Electrolysis. 
“A British View of Electrolysis.’ Irving, D. Engng. Rec. 42:41 (July 14, 1900.) 


“Conditions of Electrolytic Corrosion in Brooklyn.”” Sheldon, Samuel, Elec, W. & E. 35:86 
(June 9, 1900); Prog. Age. 18:297 (July 2, 1900.) 


* Electrolysis of Underground “Metal Structures.” Maury, Dabney H. Eneneg. N. 44:38 (Juiy 18, 
1900); Am. Gas Light J. 73:165 (July 30, 1900); St. Ry. R. 10:433 (Aug. 15, 1900.) 


** Electrolysis from Facts and Figures.” Brownell, E. E. J. N. E. W. W. Assoc, 14:363 (June, 
1900); Mun, Engng. 19:74 (Aug. 1900.) 


Providence, Electrolysis in. (See Providence.) 
Elevated Railways. (See Street Railways.) 


Engineering, Mur ic! pal. 


‘Municipal Improvements. A Manual of the Mathods, Utility and Cost of Publie Improvements 
for the Municipa) Officer.’ Goodhue, W. F. (Third Ed.) New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1908. 
12mo, 207 pp. Cloth, $1.25, 


“* Present Problems in Muaicipal Engineering.’’ Meade, Thomas De Courcy. Engng. Ree. 48:19 
(Sept. 1, 1900.) 


England. (See Great Britain.) 
Exeise, Sunday Closing, etc. (See Saloon Problem.) 
tration of Water Supply. (See Water Supplies of @ittes.) 


Finance. (See alro Taxation.) 
California. Municipal Financein. (See'Califernia.) 
Havana, Finarcer of. (See Havana.) 
Paris, Finances of. (fee Paris.) | 
Wyoming, Uniform Accounting in. (See Wyoming.) 


Fire, Pretection against.~ 
Glasgow, Fire Department of. (fee Glasgow.) 
Parise, Fire Depar'ment of. (fee Paris.) ) 
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France. 

Administrative Reform and the Sub-Prefect. (‘‘La Question des Sous-Préfets et la Reforme 
Administrative."’) R. Pol. e. Par. 25:380 Aug. 10, 1900.) 

“@as in France, The Future of Water."’ J. Gas Light. 76:86 (July 10, 1900. ) 

Housing of the Working Classes in France. (‘Les Habitations Ouvridres.”) de Nouvien, 
George. J. Economistes 42:836 (June, 19(0.) 

—. Use of Governmental Authority for Improved Housing. 
Pouvoirs Publics dans le Move nent d’ Amé:ioration des Habitations & bon marché.’’) 
aod, ugéne. Ref. Soc. 10:853 (Sept. 1. 16, 1890.) 

Local Government in France and the Organization of the Canton. (“Le Gouvernement Loca 
en France et L Organisation du Cancton.’’) Bellangé, Charles. Paris, H. Didier, 190). 8ve, 
466 pp. 9% francs. 

Street tailways The Regulation of. (“La Rézlementation des Chemins des Fer d’{nterest Local, 
des Tramways et des Aucomobiles.’’) Doniol,A. Paris, Béranger, 1900. 8vo,355pp. Paper, 


10 francs. 


(Le ‘IIntervention des 
Rost 


Franchises. (See Municipal Control asd Taxation.) 


Fuel] Gas. (See Lighting.) 


Garbage Disposal. (Seealso Sewage Disposal.) 
Bradford, Garbage Disposal in. (See Bradford.) 
Columbus, Garbage Disposal in. (See Columbas,) 
Glasgow, Garbage Disposal in. (See Glasgow.) 
“ Motor Vans for Dust Collection.” Mun. J. 9:51 (July 20, 1900); 9:682 (Aug. 31, 1980.) 


New York, Garbage Disposalin. (See New York.) 
Review of Different Methods of Treating Refuses. (*‘Considératious sir les Divers Modes de 


Traitement des Ordures Ménagéres.”) Livache, Ach. Bull. de la Soc. d’Encour. May 31, 


“The Toilet of Great Cities.” M’Cannel, W. J. City Govt. 9:62 (Sept. 1900.) 
“The Towns Refuse Problem—Its only Solution.” Engng. Times May, 1900. 
“ Utilization of Refuse.”’. Brookman, F.W. Rochdale, James Clegg, 1900. 8vo,18pp. Pamphiet 


Gas. (See Lighting.) 


“Geneva, SwitzerJand, The Street Railway System of.”’ St. Ry. J. 16:695 (Aug. 4, 1900.) 


Germany. 
“Department Stores in Germany, Spscial Taxation of.” Mason, Frank H. Cons, Rep. 64:5 


(sept. 1900.) 
Housia z in Garman Cities. (Etude sur la Concentration des Habitations dans les M visous 


Ucbaines d’Allemagne.”’) Cacheux, Emile. Soc Fran. Hav. & bon marché, No. 2, p. 67 (1900,) 
Statistical Yearbook of German Cities. (*‘Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stiite”) Niefe, 
M., Editor. 8th Volume. Breslau, Wm. Gortl. Korn, 1900. Svo, 440 pp. Paper, 12.60 marks. 


Glasgow. 
“Family Home, The Glasgow.” Moore, F.W. Econ. R. 10:333 (July 16, 1900.) 


“Fire Brigade, Glasgow.’ Surveyor, Supp. July 27, 1900. 
“ Garbage Disposal: The Cleaning of a Great City.’’ McColl, Donald, City Govt. 9:87 (Aug. 1900.) 
—.*Thne Cleansing of Glasgow.”’ Murdoch. (Pp. 14-18 in ‘‘ Pro. of the Assn. of Cleansin; 
Superinten ients of Great Britain, Sept. 6-9, 1899’ Rochdale, James Clegg, 1900. 8vo, 63 pp. 
—.*‘*The Glasgow Corporation Farms.” McFarlane. (Pp. 19-22 in‘ Pro. of the Assn. ef 
ee a of Great Britain, Sept. 6-9,1899."" Rochdale, James Clegg, 1908. 
“Gas Supply, Glasgow Corporation.” J. Gas Light. 76:108 (July 10, 1900.) 
“Street Railways. A Municipal Car Factory.” Mun. J. 9:597 (Aug. 8, 1900.) 
—. ‘Glasgow Tramway Accounts.” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:364 (Aug. 9, 1900.) 
—. “The Electric Equipment of Glasgow Tramways.” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:848 (Aug. 9, 1900.) 
——, “The Functions of Modern Tramways and what Glasgow is doing towards their Fulfll- 
ment.”’ Young, John. 8t. Ry. R. 10:391 (July 15, 1900.) 
—.,‘* Tramway Progress." Mun. J. 9:543 (July 18, 1900.) 
—.** Tramway Sorte, of Glasgow ; Trensition from Horse to Electrie Tractien.”’ Tayler, B, 


Peikien’s M. May, 1 
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Gloucester, Eug. 
“ Electric Light in a Cathedral City.’’ Mun. J. 9:580 (July 27, 1900.) 
“ Electricity Works, Gloucester.’ Elec. R. (Lond.) 47:181 (Aug. 3, 1900.) 
* The Municipal Develop t of Gl ter.” Mun. J. 9:617 (Aug. 10, 1900.) 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 


** Water-Works of Grand Rapids, Mich., The Failure of the Distributing Reservoir of the,” 
Engng. N. 44:25 (July 12, 1200.) 


—.* The Grand Rapids Reservoir Accident.”” Cutcheon, Lewis D. Engng. Rec. 2:26 (July 
14, 1900 ) 


Great Britain. 
** Coal in England, The Cost of... Humphreys, Norton H. Am. Gas Light J. 73:3 (July 2, 1900.) 
“ Blectrical Undertakings, The Common Law Liabilities of... Engng. 70:20 (July 6, 1900.) 
“Gas Lighting in Great Britain.” Maltbie, Milo Roy. Mun. Af. 4:588 (Sept. 1900.) 
** Home Rule for Scotland, Municipal.’’ Mun. J. 9:688 (Aug. 31, 1900.) 


Housing Question in England. (‘* Der Gegenwiirtige Stand or Wohnungsfrage in England.”) 
Bernsteio, Eduard. Ar. Soc. Gesetz. u. Stat. 15:616 (Nos. 5-6.) 


** Block Buildings ; The Associated and Se'f-Contained Systems.”’ Spalding, Henry. (In 
= ~~ Working Class Dwellings. ’* London, P. 8. King & Son, 1900. 4to. 2s. 6d.) 


—. “ Effects of [ojudicious Legislation.” ae, John. (In* Working Class Dwellings,” 
London, P. 8. King & Son, 1909. 4to. 2s. 6d.) 


—. “Suggestions for Improving Part II of the Act.’’ Holder, W. Mun. J. 9:611 (Aug. 3, 1900.) 
‘Trish Local Government.’’ Mun. J. 9:120 (Feb. 16, 1900.) 
** Municipal Socialism in England.’’ Ann. Am, Acad. Pol. Sci. 16:147 (Sept. 1900.) 

—. ‘*Mr. Joseph Chamberlain on Municipal Trading.” Mun. J. 9:643 (Aug. 17, 1900.) 

—. “ Municipal Electricity.*"" Mountain, A.B. Mun. J. 9:484 (June 22, 1900.) 
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People on the Lines of Party Organization.” Clark, Charies C. P. New York, Putnams’ 
Sons, 11900. 12mo, 196 pp. Cloth, $1. 


6“ Norfolk, Va., Filter Plant, The.’’ Weston, Edmund B. City Govt. 9:14 (July, 1900.) 


Paris, France. . 
* artistic Paris..”. Whiteing, Richard. Cent. 60:400 (July, 1900.) 
“ Bourse du Travail of Paris, The.’ Carstens,C.C. Ann. Am. Acad, Pol. Sci. 16:168 (July, 1908.) 

Elections in Paris and the Socialist Party. (‘* Les Eiections de Paris et le Parti Socialiste.”) 
Rouanet, Gustave. R. Soc. 31:716 (June, 1900.) 

Finances of Paris from 1798 to 1909, followed by an Essay in Comparative —. upon the 
Municipal Budgets of the Princival Cities of the World from 1878 to 1898. (‘Les F nances de 
la Vile de Paris de 1798 4 1900 suivies d un Eszai de Statist:que Comparative des harges 
Communales, des Principles Villes Francaises et Er rangdres, de 1878 4 184s.) Cadoux, Gaston. 
Paris. Berger-Levrault & Cie. 1900. 8vo. 8:3 pp. Waper, 15 francs. 

Fire Department. ‘ The Sapeurs—Pompiers of Paris.” Fire & W. 28:26 (July 28, 1900.) 

Housing Question in Paris. (‘*L Habitation Ouvri dre & Paria: Le Logement en Garni,’ 
Picot, Georges. Soc. Fran. Hab. A bon Marchd No.2, p 171 (1900.) 

Lodgings for Werkmenin Paris. (‘ Les Garnis d’Ouvriers & Paris,”) Picot,George. Ref. 8oc. 
9:823 (June 1, 1900.) 

“ Municipal Paris in 1900."’ Surveyor 17:649 (June 15, 1900); 17:672 (June 22, 1900); 17:704 (June 2, 
1900); 18:36 (July 13, 1900.) 

‘*Out-Do: r Relief of Paris, The Department of Public.” Carstens,C.C, Ann. Am, Acad. Pol. 
Bei. 16:167 (July, 1900.) 

Sanitary Engineering in Paris. (‘* Die Stait Paris vom Gesundheitstechniechen Standpunkte.”) 
Beraneck, Hermann. Zeitechr. d. Oest. Ing u. Arch. Verein, April <7, 1900. 

‘*Sewers, The Paris,” Adams,S.H. Engng. Times, Aug. 1900. 
“The Municipal Trip to Paris.’’ San. Rec. 25:5 (Supp.) (June 15, 19€0.) 

Topography and the Growth of Paris. (‘Le Sol et la Croissance de Paris.) Dupuy, Paul. 
Anp, de Géographie 9:340 (July 15, 1900.) 

“Trams of Paris, The” Mun J 9:690 (Aug. 81, 1900.) 

——. Mechanically Operated Tramways in Paris. (‘‘ Die Bahnen mit Mechanischem Betrieb in 
Paris,"’) Zeitechr, f. Klein u. Strassenbahnen June 1, 16, July 1, 1900. 

** Underground Railroad, The Paris Metropolitan.’’ Sci. Am. 83:120 (Aug. 25, 1900.) 

—, (** Chemins de Fer: Le Metropolitain de Paris, Deercription Gérérale du Réseau Projrté, 
Descr p'ion i etaillée de la Partie Exécutée.") tumas, A. Génie Civil 37:197 (July 21, 1900.) 

—.*The Metropolitan Railway of Paris.’’ Engng. Rec. 42:122 (Aug. 11, 1900); 8t. Ry. J. 
16:797 (Sept. 1, 1900.) 

—, * The Paris Metropolitan Underground.” Elec, W. & E. 36:203 (Aug. 11, 1900.) 


Parks, Playgrounds, Opea Spaces in Cities, etc. 
“City Parks’’ City & State 8:391 (June 21, 1900.) 
“Landscape Gardens.” McCormick, Cyrus H. Park & Cem. 10:141 (Aug. 1900.) 
London, Parks of. (3ee London.) 
“Parks and Boulevards,” Schrader, A.C. J. W. Soc, Eng. 5:157 (Juns, 1900.)] 
**Public Playgrounds.”” American, Sadie. ~ Mchts, Assoc. R. Vol. 5, No. 49, p. 1 (Sept. 1908.) 
* Roads, Park.” Foster, J. Frank. Park & Cem. 10:109 (July, 1900.) 
St. Paul, Mion., Parksin. (See St. Pawt.) 


**Scheol Grounds Homes Grouads, Play Grounds, Parks and Forests."" Deck, Mira Lloyd. Pa. 


Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin No 63 1908. 8vo,33pp, Free. 
“Statue in the Park, The.’ Partridge, Wdliam Ordway. City Govt. 9:52 (Aug. 1908.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
Pauperism. (See Charities.) 


Pavements, Paving, etc. 
= i- Ty Pavemenis, The Action of Water on.” Luten, DanielB. Engng. N. 44:118 (Aug. 16, 


— ‘The Construction of Asphalt Pavements.” Tillson, George W. City Govt. 9:74 (Sept. 
1900); Mun, Eogog. 19:179 (Sept. 1900); Eugog. Rec. 42:198 (sept. 1, 1900.) 
“ Brick Paveneants, [Construction and Maintenance of.’"’ Kemmler, E. A. Mun. Engng. 19:187 
(Sept. 1900.) 
—— “Strength of Bricks and Brickworks.” Elliott,A.C. Surveyor 18:142 (Aug. 3, 1900.) 


“Econ mics of Street Paving.” Whinery,S. Eazgng. Rec, 42:127 (Aug. 11, 1904); 42:148 (Aug. 18, 
1900). Trans, Assn. Civ. Eogs. Cornell Univ. 1900. 


Grea) Block Pavements, Construction of.” Briggs, Josiah A. Mun. Engng. 19:184 (Sept. 


London, Pavingin. (See London.) 

‘Modern Pavemeots.”’ Lewis, Nelson P. Public Improvements 38:454 (Aug. 1900.) 

“Pavements for Streets and Roads.’* Whinery,8. Engng. Rec. 42:1°0 (Aug..25, 1900.) 

“Street Pavements and Paving Materials. A Manual of City Pavements: The Methods and 
Materials of th-ir Construction.” Tillson, George W. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1900. 
Svo, 582 pp. Cloth, $4 

Switzerland, Pavements of. (See Switzerland.) 
Washington, Pavingin. (See Washington.) 


Pawnshops. 
“ Benevolent Loan Association.” Smith, Katherine Louise. Arena 94:86 (July, 1900.) 
Italy, Pawnshopsin. (See Italy.) 


Politics, Municipal. 
“ A New Type in City Politics.” Cleveland, E.C. Our Day 19:361 (July, 1900.) 
“Isa Third Party Necessary in Municipal Reform Work?” Chapman, John Jay. Cal. Mun. 
8:7 (Aug. 1900.) 
* Political Parties and City Goverament."’ Goodnow, Frank J. Intern. M. 1:618 (June, 1900.) 
— Wrecking of Business Enterprises.’ Coler, Bird S. Public Policy 2:398 (June 23, 


Proportional Representation. 
Belgiun, Proportional Representation in. ‘See Belgium.) 
‘Proportional Representation.” Forney, Matthias N.N. New York, E. W. Johnson,1900. 12me, 
6i pp. Paper, $ 25. 
‘** Representation of Interests.’ Commons, Joha R. Ind. 52:1479 (June 21, 1900.) 


“ Providence, BR. I., Electrolysis in.” Engng. Rec. 42:106 (Aug. 4, 1900.) 
«Purleigh (Eng-) Waterworks, Inauguration of the.” Surveyor 17:677 (June 22, 1900.) 
‘“ Ramsgate (Eng.) Reviewed.” Mun. J. 9:657 (Aug. &, 1900.) 
Bapid Transit, (See Street Railways.) 
“ Belgate (Eng.], Bacteriological Sewage Purification at."’ Surveyor 18:46 (July 18, 1908.) 


Sacramento, Cal, 
“ A Municipal Employment Bureau.’ Cal. Mun. $:150 (June, 1908.) 


“st. Paul, Mimnm., The Parks of.” Park & Cem. 10:106 (July, 1900.) 


Salford, Eng. 
*iaee of the Working Classes at Salford, The.”’ Tattersall,C. H. Sam. Rec. 26:88 (Aug. % 
>| 


“ Libraries Movement, Salford and the Inauguration of the Public Free.”’ Mullen, Ben H. Sal- 
ford, Borough Council, 1900. 8vo, 62 pp. 


Saleon Problem. 
Th Saloon Territory : The Minneapolis Plas.’’ Cross, Judson N. Bib. Sacra 57:405 (July 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
‘“* Merit System in Operation, The.’ Mchts. Assoc. R. Vol. 4, No. 48, p. 8 (Aug. 1900.) 


Sanitation. 
“* Curative and Preventive Sanitation.”” Sykes, Jonn F.J. Mun. J. 9:602 (Aug. 8, 1908.) 
Havana. Sanitation of. (See Havana.) 
Paris. Sanitation of. (See Paris.) 
_ —— Sanitation.” Poore,G. V. San. Rec. 26:119 (Aug. 10, 1900): Mun. J. 9:661 (Aug. #, 


“* Some Phases of Public Sanitation.” Gardner, E.C. Am. Arch. 69:27 (July 28, 1900.) 


Schools and School Systems of Cities. 
** Better City School Administration.” De Weese, Truman A. Educa. R. 20:61 (June, 1900.) 
London, School Systems of. (See London.) 
Milwaukee, School System of. (See Milwaukee.) 


Settlement Movement, College, Social and University Settlements. 
New York, Settlementsin. (See New York.) 


Sewage Disposal, Sewage Systems. 


“ assessments, Municipal Sewerage Systems and.” Bouton, George T. Mun. Engng. 19:203 
(Sept. 1900.) 


“* Bacterial Treatment of Sewage, The Eng. (Lond.) 89:530 (May 25, 1900). 
— —. Clowes, Frank. Nature 62:128 (June 7, 1900.) 


Boston, Sewerage of. (See Boston.) 
** Catch-Basins and Sewers, Cleaning.” Folwell, PrescottA. Engng. Rec. 41:568 (June 16, 1908.) 
“*Cegspool, The.” Kinnicutt, Leonard P. Mun. Engng. 19:99 (Aug. 1900.) 
Chicago Drainage Canal. (See Chicago.) 
** Disposal of Sewage, The.” Blyth, A.W. Engng. Times, May, 1900; June, 1900; July, 1900. 
‘* Evolution of a Sewage System, The.’ Martin, Arthur J. San. Rec. 25:492 (June 8, 1900.) 
Great Britain, Sewage Disposal in. (See Great Gritain.) 
Indiana, Sewage Disposalin. (See Indiena,) 
Liberty, N. Y., Sewage Disposal of. (See Liberty.) 
London, Sewage Disposal of. (See London.) 


“* Maintenance, Sewer.” Parmley, W.C. J. Assoc, Eogng. Soc. 24:370 (June, 1900); Mun, Engng. 
19:109 ‘Aug. 1900,) 
Manchester, Sewage Disposalin. (see Manchester.) 
New Jersey, Sewage Disposalin. (See New Jersey.) 
New Orleans, Drainage of. (See New Orleans.) 
New York, Sewage Disposal in. (See New Work.) 
Paris, Sewers of. (See Paris.) 
“ Pollution of Running Streams by Sewage.” Tooke,C.W. Mun. Engng. 19:87 (Aug. 1008.) 
“* Purification, Sewage.’’ Hermann, E.A. Mun. Engng. 19:195 (Sept. 1900.) 
—. Purification of Sewage.” Meade, T. de Courcy. Surveyor 18:197 (Aug. 17, 1900.) 
Reigate, Eng., Sewage Disposal at. (See Reigate.) 
“3 — on Sewerage and Sanitation.” Eldridge, W.K. Mun. Engng. 19:192 
sept. 4 


‘“* Sewage Farm, The; Purification of Sewage by Means of the Soil.” Janin, George. Sanitarian 
45:198 (Sept. 1900.) 


Sheffield, Sewage Disposal in. (See Sheffield.) 
‘*The Principles of Drainage and Sewerage." Dom. Engng. Aug. 15, 1900. 


‘* Water Purification, Sewage Disposal and.” McClintock, John N. Mun. Engng. 19:199 (Sept. 
1900); City Govt. 9:77 (Sept. 1900.) 


Worcester, Mass., Sewersin. (See Worcester.) 


Slaughter-Houses. (See Abattoirs.) 


Sheffield, Eng. 
* Sewage Disposal at Sheffield, England.” Engng. Rec. 41:543 (June 9, 1900.) 
** Tramways, The Sheffleld.’’ Mun. J. 9:543 (July 13, 1900.) 


Southampton, Eng. 
“ Tramways, Southampton.” Mun. J. 9:464 (June 15, 1900.) 
——. ‘ Seuthampton Corporation Electric Tramways." Elec . (Lond.) 47:103 (July 20, 1600,) 
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égouthport (Eng.), The Tramways of.” Mun. J. 9:557 (July 20, 1900.) 


Statistics. 
United States, Municipal Statistics in. (tee United States.) 
Wiscongin, Municipal Statisticsin. (See Wisconsin.) 


Street Rallways. (Seealso Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership.) 


“American ani British City Traneportation Methods, Some Differences between.’ Higgins, 
Edward E. Public Policy 2:334 (May 26, 1900.) 


Berlin, Streets Railways of. (See Berlin.) 
Birmiogham. Ala., Street Railwaysof. (See Birmingham.) 
Boston Subway. (See Boston.) 
Columbus, Street Railwaysin. See Columbus.) 
“Conduit vs. Trolley.” Robinson, J. Clifton. Elec. Eng. (Lond.) 82:195 (Aug. 10, 1900.) 
* Consolidation, Street Railway. St. Ry. J. 16:823 (Sept. 1, 1900.) 
“ Crowded Street Cars.” Public Policy 2:346 (June 2, 1900.) 
“ Ele:tric Tramways, The Principal Features of. Surveyor 17:620 (June &, 1900); 18:168 (Aug. 16, 
1900 ) 
—.,'*Can Small Electric Railways be Operated at a Profit?’ Cahoon, James Blake. St. Ry. 
J. 17:708 (Aug. 4, 1900), 16:812 (Sept. 1, 1900.) 
—. “Some Early Electric Railway Installations,”” St. Ry. R. 10:322 (June 15, 1900.) 
“ Fares in 186 Cities, Street Car.”” Poppleton, William 8. City Govt. 9:63 (Sept. 1900.) 
France, Street Railwaysin. (See France.) 
Geneva, Switzeriand, Street Railwaysof. (‘ee Geneva.) 
Glasgow Street Railways. (See 4 lasgow.) 
Great Britain. Street Railwaysin. (See Great Britain.) 
Havana, Street Railways of. (See Havana.) 
Ithaca, Street Raiiwaysin, (See Itha« a.) 


“ Law of Electric Wires in Streets and Highways, The.’’ Keasbey, Edward Quinton. (2nd Ed.) 
Chicago. Callaghan & Co., 1900. 8vo, 358 pp. 


Liverpool Street Railways. (See Liverpool.) 

London, Street Railways in, (See London.) 

Manchester Street Ra:'lways. (See Manchester.) 
Massachusetts Street Railways. (Sce Massachusetts.) 
New York, Street Railways of. (See New York.) 


Operating System for City Snbway Road:, The Choice of an. (‘‘Die Wahl des Betriebs- 
tea ag i St&itische Tiefoanuen.”) Schimpff, Gustav; Kiibler, William. Deut, Bau. 
ay 5,1 


Paris. Street Railwaysio, (See Parir.) 


* Profirs on Tramway Undertakings.”’ Gadsby,C.H. Elec. R. (Lond.)47:75 (July 13, 1900); St. Ry. 
J. 16:684 (July 28, 1900.) 


“ Rapid Transit in Great Cities.” Johnson, G.H. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly July, 1900. 
“Rapid Transit Subways in Metropolitan Cities.’ Mun, Aff. 4:458 (Sept. 1900.) 

Shefficlu, Street Railways of. (see Sheffield.) 

Southport, Eng., Street Railways of. (See Seuthport.) 


“Street and Elevated Railway Mileage. Cars and Capitalization in the United States and 
Canada.” St. Ry. J. 16:558 (June 2, 1900.) 


Sunderland, Eng., Street Railways of. (See Sunderland.) 
Swan«ea, Wales, “treet Railways of. (see Swansea.) 
United States, Street Railwaysin. (See United States,) 
Willesden, Eng., Street Railwaysin. (See Willesden.) 


Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements, (See alse 
Pavements, Paviug.) 


Berlin, Street Ordinances of. (See Berlin.) 
“Cleani-g avd Watering, Street.” Jackson, J, (Pp. 31-40 in‘ Pro. of the Asn. of Cleansing 
Superintendents of Great Britain, Sept 6-9, 1899." Rochdale, James Clegg, 1900. 8vo. 63pp.) 


—. “The Application of Mechanical Power to Street Cleansing.’”’ Smith. E. Shapnell. (Pp. 
56-63 in “ Pro. of the Asean. of Cleansing Superintendents of Great Britain, Sept. 6-9, 1899." 
Rochdale, James Clegg, 1900. 8vo, 68pp.) 


Dresden, Street Cleaning in. (See Dresden.) 
“ Evolution of City Streets, The.” Fish, Williston, St. Ry. R. 10:445 (Aug. 15, 1900.) 
“ Lighting, Street’? Wait, H.H. Am. Elec, 12:380 (Aug. 1900.) 

—. * Electric Street Lighting.” Wait,H.H,. Prog. Age 18:378 (Sept. 1, 1900.) 


——. * Series Inclosed Arc Light for Street Lighting Services." Lispenard, William. Am. Gas 
Light J. 72:10:19 (June 2%, 1900.) 
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Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See alse 
Pavements, Paving.)—Continued. 


“Tes Street Lighting by Incandescent Gas Burners.” Sheldrake, J. H. Gas World April 2 
—. ‘Street Lighting by Series Alternating-Current Arc Lamps.’ Rice, Arthur L. Am, 
Elec. 12:379 (Aug. 1900.) 
London, Stree sof. (See London.) 
** Streets and Bridges.’’ Carée, D. Builder 78:615 (June 23, 1900.) 


Subways for Cenduits, Pipes, etc. 
“* Mains and Subways.”’ Engng. Rec. 41:601 (June 23, 1900.) 


** The Systematic Location of Gas Mains and other Pipes in the Streets." McDonald, Donald, 
Prog. Age 18:260 (June 15, 1900.) 


** The Subway Problem.”” Engng. Rec. 41:585 (June 28, 1900.) 
‘¢Sunderland, (Eng.], Electric Tramways.”” Mun. J. 9:637 (Aug. 17, 1900.) 
‘sSwansea, Wales, Tramways, The.’ Elec.c?Eng. (Lond.) 82:6 (July 6, 1900.) 


Switzerland. 
Housing Investigation in Switzerland. (‘‘Die Ergebnis«e der Schweizerischen Wohnungsen- 
quéten.”) Hofmann, Emil. Ar. Soz, Gesetz. u. Stat. 15:684 (1900.) 
* Paveinents in Switzerland.” Gifford, George. Cons.-Rep. 64:59 (Sept. 1900.) 


Sydney, N.S. W. 


‘* Minutes of the Proceedings of the Greater Sydney[{Conference.’’ Sydney, Turner & Henderson, 
1900. 4to, 87 pp. 


Taxation. (Seeal‘o Assessments, Specia), and Finance.) 


** Franchises, The Taxation of."’ Fletcher, William Meade. Chicago, Hamilton Club, 1900. 8voe, 
38 pp. Pamphlet. 


Germany, Taxation of Department Storesin. (See Germany.) 
Great Britain, Taxation of Corporationsin. (See Great HKritain.) 
“ Incidents of Urban Rates, The.” Edgeworth, F. Y. Econ. J. 10:172 (June, 1900.) 
Massachusetts Franchise Taxationin. (See Massach uretts.,) 
New Jersey, Franchise Taxation in. (See New Jersey.) 


Felephones. 
Amaterdam, Municipal Telephones in. (See Amsterdam.) 


“ Law of Electric Wires in Streets and Highways, The.” Keasbey, Edward Quinton. @ad Eda: 
Cnicago, Callaghan & Co., 1900. 8vo, 358 pp. 


Manchester Telephones. (See Manchester.) 
‘¢Toledo’s Gas Question Settled.” City Govt. 9:34 (Aug. 1900.) 


Unemployed, The. 
Basie, Insurance against Unemployment in, (See Basle.) 
Sacramento Municipal Employment Bureau. (See Sacramento.) 


Trampsin Large Cities. (*‘‘ Das Bettelwesen in Grossstiidten.’") Mfinsterberg,E. Deut. Rund, 
26.221 (May, 1$00.) 


United States, 
* Boas, The American.” Lowell, FrancisC. Atlan. £6:289 (Sept. 1900.) 
*“* Charters, Amending City.’’ Public Policy 2:343 (June 2, 1900.) 
Housing in the Great Cities of the United States. (‘* Maisons pour Ouvridres des Grandes 
Cités aux Etats-Unis d’Amérique.”) Escard, Paul. Ref. Soc. 9:927 (June 16, | 


* Municipal and Private Ownership of Water, Gas and Electric Light Plantsin the Uuited States.’ 
Engng. N. 44:92 (Aug. 9 1900.) 


—. ‘* The Cost of Supplying Water, Gasand Electricity.” Engng. Rec. 42:121 (Aug. 11, 1908.) 


—. ‘* Water.Gas and Eleetric-light Plants under Private a: d Municipal Ownership.” Four- 
teenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1899. Washington, 1900, 8vo, 983 pp. 


“The City Problem.” Hoskin, A.A. New York, J. B. Alden, 1900. 12mo, 153 pp. §$.50. 
“ Tramway Notes, American.”’ Ty. & Ry. World 9:240 (June 7, 1900.) 
“Uniform Accounting.” Cshoon, James Blake. Prog. Age 18:338 (Aug. 1, 1£00.) 


—. ‘Progress Towards Uniform Municipal Statistics in the Usid States."’ Engng. N. 44:12 
@uly 5, 1900.) 


—.‘* Report of Committee om Municipal Data.” Brows, Charles Carrol). Mun. Engng. 
19:174 (Sept. 1900.) 
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United States.—Continued. 
os ye Accounting and Municipal Statistics.” Baker,M. N. City Govt. 9:61 (Sept. 


—.* Uniform Accounting and National Municipal Statistics.” Baker,M. N. Mun. Engng, 
19:210 (sept. 1900.) 


—. “Uniform Accounting a Prerequisite to National Municipal Statistics.” Engng. N. 48:308 
(June 14, 1900.) 


—. “Uniformity in Municipal Reports.”” Engng. Rec. 42:183 (Sept. 1, 1900.) 


Vienna, The City Water Works in the Favoriten District of. (Das Stidtische Wasserwerk in 
Favoriten.”) Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung June 21, 1900. 


“Walthamstow (En _ .), Progressof.” Mun. J. 9:577 (July 27, 1900.) 
‘Washington, D. C., Pavements and Vitrified Brick in.’ Brick May 1, 1900. 


Water Supplies of Cities. (Seealso Municipal Control.) 
Albany, Water Fil'ration in. (See Albany.) 
California, Municipal Water Worksin. (See California.) 
* Consumption, Tne Rate of Water.’’ Freeman,John R. Engng. Rec. 42:103 (Aug. 4. 1908.) 
“ Filtration of Water for Public Use, The.”’ J. Gas Light. 76:217 (July 24, 1900.) 
“ Flow of Water over Dams, The.” Eagng. Rec. 41:591 (June 23, 1900); 41:616 (June 30, 1900.) 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Water Works of. (see Grand Rapids.) 
Great Britain, Water Works in. (See Great Britain ) 


‘Impure and Unwholesome Water and Its Experimental Improvement.” Davis, Floyd. Mur, 
ngng. 19:69(Aug 1900.) 


Jersey City Water Works. (See Jersey City.) 

Leighton Buzzard,’Eng., Water Works of. (See Leighton Buzzard.) 
Lexington. Ky.. Water Works of. (See Lexington.) 

Little Falls, Minn., Water Supply in. (See Little Falls.) 

Los Angeles, Water Supply of. (See Los Angeles.) 

Madison, Water Works of. (See Wladison.) 

New Orleans, Water Supply of. (See New Orleans.) 

New Jersey, Water Works of. (See New Jersey.) 

New York Water Surply. (See New York.) 

Norfolk, Va , Water Works of. (See Norfolk.) 


“Pollution of Water, The Bacteriology of Soils with Reference to the.” Whipple, Geerge © 
Engng. Rec. 42:134 (Aug. 11, 1900.) 


* Public Water Supplies from Driven Wells.” Kuichling, E. City Govt. 9:15 (July, 1900); 9:45 
(Aug. 1900); 9:71 ‘Sept. 1900.) 


Purleigh. Eug , Water Works of. (See Purleigh.) 


River Water Filtration. (‘Les Eaux de Riviéres Filtrées.") Hauriot. Ann, D'Hyg. Pub., 
43:442 (May, 1900.) 


, 
‘Sources of Water Supply and Disease, Notes on the Relation between the Geology of the.’ 


Manson Marsden. J Assoc. Engog. Soc. 24:321(May, 1900); Mun. Eogng. 19:11 (July, 1908 
Cal. Mun. 2:175 (July, 1900.) 


Vienna, Water Worksof (See Vienna.) 
“ Waste, Water.” Beardsley, Joseph. Publie Policy 2:382 (May 26, 1900.) 


——.* Relationship between Expense of Water Waste Prevention and Cost of Water Wasted.” 
Engnue. Rec. 42:81 (July 28, 1900.) 


—." The Relation between Cost of Water Wasted and Cost of Detection and Prevention of 
Waste.” Jenkins, A.J. J. Gas Light. 76:83 (July 10, 1900); Surveyor 18:68 (July 20, 1900.) 
—.** The Use and Waste of Water.” Croes, James J. R. Engng. Rec. 42:196 (Sept. 1, 1908.) 
“ Water Supply ic Various Cities" Eng. (Lond.) 80:654 (June 22, 1900.) 
White Plaine, N. Y., Waterworks of. (See White Piains.) 


“White Plains, N. ¥., Water Works, The.” Engng. Rec. 42:176 (Aug. 25, 1900.) 
“Willesden (Eng.), Light and Traction.” Mun. J. 9:584 (July 27, 1900.) 


** Wisconsin Municipalities. The Relation of the Simplified State Accounting System to.” Gilman 
Stephen W. Public Policy 2:395 (June 23, 1900.) 


*W orc: ster’s Sewer System.” Eddy, Harrison P. City Govt. 9:64 (Sept. 1900.) 


Workingmen, Condition of, in Cities. (See Housing ef Working lasses.—J 
Unemployment.) 


“Wyoming, Uniform Municipal Accounting in.” Bugrg. N. 44:94 (Aug. 9, 1908.) 














BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF THE 


WRITERS IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Percy W, L. AsHitey.—Formerly scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Russell 
research student of the London School of Economics, 1898-1900 ; and now lecturer 
there. 

M. N. BaAker.—Born in Enosburgh, Vermont. Took civil engineering course in 
the University of Vermont and graduated in 1886. Has been associate editor of ‘‘ Engi- 
neering News” (New York) and editor of The Manual of American Water Works since 
1887. Has written several books on sewerage and sewage purification, the section on 
Water- Works for ‘‘ Municipal Monopolies,” the articles on Municipal Engineering for 
the ‘‘International Year Book,” and many papers on municipal engineering, economics 
and government. Has been connected with the local government of Montclair, N. J., 
for a number of years. Is chairman of the executive council of the New Jersey Sanitary 
Association, of several committees on uniform municipal accounts,and reports, and 
practices as consulting municipal engineer. 

James R. CARRET.—Born February 16, 1845, near Trinidad, Cuba, of American 
parents, his father being in business there. In the spring of 1850 returned to the United 
States, and has since lived in or near Boston. Was graduated from Harvard University 
in 1867 ; then studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1871. From 1873 to 1879 was 
one of the assistant city solicitors of Boston, having charge of the work of examining 
titles in connection with land damage claims against the city and the purchase of lands 
for public purposes. Since leaving the employ of the city, has been chiefly engaged in 
eonveyancing. In 1894 was appointed by Governor Russell as a member of the com- 
mission to draft a bill for the introduction into Massachusetts of the Torrens system of 
land transfer. 

JAMES BLAKE CAHOON.—Was graduated from the United States Naval Academy 
in 1879, and served in the Navy until 1889, when he retired owing to a serious injury to 
his eye sight while conducting searchlight experiments. Until 1895 was connected with 
the Thomson-Houston Electric Company and the General Electric Company into which 
the former was merged. For four years was general manager of the eleciric-light, gas, 
water and street railway companies of Elmira, which were, under his management, 
completely reorganized and made paying properties, At present isa consulting engineer 
and vice-president of the Oneida Light and PowerCompany. Has recently been elected 
president of the National Electric Light Association. 

Mixo Roy Mattsre.—Born near Hinckley, Illinois. Received his early education 
in the public schools and the preparatory department of Upper Iowa University, graduat 
ing from the College in 1892. Spent one year in the graduate school of the North- 
western University, devoting particular attention to municipal government. Was 
awarded, in 1893, the Dewey prize of $100 in Political and Social Science, and the 
Cushing prize of $100 in Municipal Goverument for a dissertation upon The City 
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Government of Chicago. From 1893 to 1895 taught higher mathematics and economics 
in Mount Morris College, [\linois, leaving there to accept the university fellowship in 
administrative law at Columbia University. Received the degree of Ph. D. from the 
latter institution in 1897, having given particular attention to administrative law, public 
law, economics and municipal government, After graduation, was chosen secretary of 
the Reform Club Committee on Municipal Administration and editor of MuNiciPAL AF- 
yarrs. Spent the summer of 1899 studying municipal problems and conditions in 
Europe. Prize lecturer upon municipal government in Columbia University, 1900. 
Has written Hnglish Local Government of To-day ; Central Administrative Control in 
England; The English Local Government Board; Municipal Functions; A Study of the 
Development, Scope and Tendency of Municipal Socialism; and several papers upon other 
municipal subjects appearing in various magazines, 

EpmuND Janes JaAMESs.— Was born Mav 21, 1855, in Jacksonville, Illinois. Educ- 
ated at the Illinois State Normal School, Northwestern and Harvard universities, re- 
ceiving the degree of doctor of philosophy from the University of Halle in 1877. Was 
professor of public finance and administration at the University of Pennsylvania from 1883 
to 1896, accepting a call to the University of Chicago in February of that year. Has 
been president of the American Academy of Political and Social Science since 1889, and 
isa member of many prominent associations in the United States and Europe. 

RrccarGo Bacut.—Born in Turin, Italy, 1875. Attended the Technical Institute 
of Turin and in 1896 the Royal High School of Commerce of Venice, receiving the de- 
gree of professor of accountancy in 1896. The foliowing year became fellow of the 
Laboratorio di Economia Politica of Turin under the direction of Professor S. Coquetti 
de Martiis. Was appointed in 1896 professor of accountancy in the Royal Technical 
School of Arcevia and later in the Municipal Technical Institute and the Royal Technical 
School of Vicenza. Has written several pamphlets upon accountancy and municipal 
subjects, contributing to ‘* Reforma Sociale,” ‘* Revista de Legislacion y Jurispruden- 
cia,” ‘‘ Ragioniere” and ‘‘ Rivista di Amministrazione e Constabilita.” 

JOHN ARCHIBALD FarRLieE.—Born in Glasgow, Scotland, 1872. Attended public 
schools in Scotland and Jacksonville, Florida. Entered Harvard College in 1891, and 
received the degree of A. B. in" 1895. Had specialized during his undergraduate course 
in history, government and economics, and continued these subjects in the graduate 
school of Harvard University for two years. In 1896, received the degree of A. M., 
and during 1896-7, was assistant in English History at Harvard. Was university fellow 
in political science at Columbia University in 1897-8, and received the cegree of Ph. D. 
from that institution in 1898. Has since been secretary of committee on canals of New 
York State, 1899; lecturer on Municipal Administration, Columbia University, 1899- 
1900; and assistant professor of Administrative Law, Michigan University, 1900. 
Has published: The Hconomic Effects of Ship Canals ; The Centralisation of Administra- 
tionin New York State; Comparative Municipal Statistics, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February, 1900 ; Statistical tables and data relating to the canals and commerce of New 
York in Report of Committee on Canals; The New York Canal, Q. J. E. February, 
1900 ; State Administration in New York, P.S.Q., March, 1900; Munieipal Develop- 
mentin the United States in a Munivipal Program. 














